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The  West  End 
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Antelope  Valley 
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The  greater  part  of  Southern  California  is  still  a  terra  incognita  to 
the  citizens  of  this  land  of  sunshine  and  plenty.  Not  one  in  a  thousand 
has  seen  anything  beyond  the  vista  from  the  car  windows.  The  iron 
rail  is  the  "rabbit  run"  over  which  both  citizen  and  tourist  are  whisked 
with  the  rapidity  of  their  white-tailed  ancestors  eluding  a  coyote  or  a 
hound. 

It  is  both  the  pleasure  and  wealth  of  some,  however,  to  leave  the 
"  madding  crowd  "  to  seek  spots  where,  for  a  time  at  least,  they  can 
dwell  in  rural  simplicity,  like  Abrani  under  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  shielded 
from  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun,  and  open  to  visions  and  revelations  of 
the  Most  High. 

The  west  end  of  Antelope  Valley,  where  are  situated  the  Liebre  Ranch 
and  the  great  almond  planta- 
tions, is  one  such  spot  among 
many  in  this  land  of  grandeur, 
beauty  and  fertility.  We  have 
not  room  in  our  allotted  space 
to  give  the  history  of  the  con- 
test between  the  late  General 
Beale  and  the  Great  Monopo- 
ly of  California,  whereby  the 
latter,  to  satisfy  its  greed  for 
subsidies  and  punish  those 
who  would  not  yield  to  its 
iron  will,  went  fifty  miles  or 
more  out  of  its  way  to  reach 
Los  Angeles,  scaled  the  rug- 
ged Tehachapi,  crossed  the 
arid  plains  on  the  borders  of 
the  Mojave  Desert,  descended 
the  treacherous  Soledad,  and 
how,  in  doing  so,  it  has  cost 
millions  of  treasure  and  forced 
upon  the  helpless  traveling 
public,  for  seventeen  years, 
a  dreary  monotonous  seven 
hours'  ride  over  140  miles  of 
slow  and  dangerous  road,  in 
lieu  of  three  hours  over  90 
miles  through  a  country  fruit- 
ful, timber-clad  and  unsur- 
passed for  picturesque  beauty. 
Such  has  been  commercial 
tyranny. 

The  distance  from  the 
point  where  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific railroad  emerges  from 
the  Tehachapi  going  south,  to  Palmdale  where  it  strikes  the  Sierra  Ma- 
dre  and  Soledad  Canon,  is  forty  miles.  On  this  line  as  a  base  erect  an 
equilateral  triangle  toward  the  west  and  the  apex  would  be  found  some- 
where near  the  quaint  old  ranch  house  of  the  late  General  Beale,  a  cut 
of  which,  under  the  oaks,  is  the  center-piece  of  this  page.  The  sides  of 
the  triangle,  from  this  apex,  to  either  end  of  the  base,  mark  the  line  of 
the  foothills  of  the  Tehachapi  and  Sierra  Madre  ranges,  which  meet  at 
the  Liebre  ranch,  and  include  within  its  area  about  800  square  miles  of 
arable  land. 

Possibly  there  is  no  place  in  California  where  in  an  equal  compass  there 
are  massed  such  vast,  varied  and  valuable  natural  resources  as  are  to  be 
found  herein  to  inspire  the  genius  and  draw  out  the  power  of  man.  The 
valley  is  admirably  adapted  by  surface  configuration  to  the  application 
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of  water  in  irrigation.  It  hangs  like  a  great  sheet  suspended  from  the  two 
mountain  ranges.andthe  soil  is  the  detritus  of  ages,enriched  by  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  The  mountain  ranges  themselves  are  full  of  treasures 
—  granite,  marble,  limestone,  clay,  timber,  volcanic  rock,  quicksilver, 
silver,  copper,  and  gold,  as  well  as  natural  reservoirs  of  water,  waiting 
the  advent  of  man  to  subdue  these  elements  for  his  wealth  and  comfort. 
Very  little  has  yet  been  done.  Last  year  about  60,000  acres  skirting  the 
foothills  were  sown  to  wheat  and  barley,  and  a  portion  of  the  crop, 
about  730  carloads  hauled  to  Lancaster  station.  A  marble  quarry  was 
opened,  a  sample  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  corridors  of  the  Stimson 
building,  Los  Angeles.  A  survey  has  been  completed,  demonstrating 
that  the  waste  waters  of  Pirn  Creek  can  be  stored  in  a  reservoir  at  Grain 

Lake  (near  the  apex  of  our  tri- 
angle, a  cut  of  which  appears 
on  this  page),  sufficient  to  ir- 
rigate at  least  one-tenth,  or 
8o,Qoo  acres,  of  the  arable  land 
in  the  west  end.  The  Liebre 
ranch  of  49,000  acres  has  been 
thrown  open  to  settlement, 
and  a  town  is  to  be  established 
at  that  point.  The  only  feas- 
ible pass  for  a  railroad  from 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  to 
Southern  California  is  over 
the  old  stage  road  through 
Liebre  ranch.  A  city  of  no 
mean  size  will  some  day  grow 
up  there. 

The  most  interesting  and 
important  development  of  the 
west  end  is  the  great  almond 
plantation  at  Manzana.  Here 
is  also  a  fine  water  supply  from 
King's  caiion,  and  an  irriga- 
tion district  has  been  formed. 
Lake  Katrina,  formerly  called 
Tweedy  Lake,  is  a  thousand 
feet  higher  than  Manzana,  and 
is  but  the  uncovered  surface  of 
an  immense  subterranean  res- 
ervoir, receiving  the  drainage 
of  many  square  miles. 

Manzana  is  noted  as  being 
probably  the  largest  almond 
plantation  in  the  world.  In- 
cluding several  colonies  run- 
ning for  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  along  the  foothills,  there  have 
been  planted  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  over  2, 200  acres  in  nuts,  decid- 
uous fruit  and  raisin  grapes,  over  three-fourths  of  which  are  almonds, 
and  some  2,000  acres  more  remain  to  be  planted.  This  immense  planta- 
tion is  cultivated  with  scrupulous  care,  almost  regardless  of  expense,  it 
being  the  future  home  of  those  who  are  preparing  it  beforehand  for  their 
dwelling  place.  Manzana  borders  closely  on  the  Liebre  ranch  which 
skirts  our  triangle  on  both  sides  from  the  apex,  some  twenty  miles  on  the 
north,  and  half  that  distance  on  the  south  side.  It  contains  about  77 
square  miles  of  land,  but  from  its  peculiar  location  in  the  point  where 
these  two  great  ranges  meet,  with  granite  on  one  side  and  marble  and 
limestone  on  the  other,  mountain  and  plain,  rolling  hills  and  smooth 
valley,  rocks  and  rills  and  timbered  heights,  its  treasures  of  gold  and 


silver,  and  magnicent  scener)',  it  includes  within 
its  compass  great  variety  of  resource.  The  cli- 
matic features  of  this  region,  which  is  an  elevated 
table-land,  will  be  presented  in  a  future  article. 

T.  W.  HASKINS. 


Grain  Lake,  Liebre  Rancli. 


For  information  about  Liebre  Ranch,  Manza- 
na and  Almendro  Colonies,  almond  culture  and 
other  developments  at  the  west  end  of  Antelope 
Valley,  address 

401-403,  Stimson  Building, 

L,os  Angeles,  Cal. 


Luke  Katrina,  Miuii^aua. 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  RESORTS. 


Tourists  and  pleasure  seekers  will  find  a  great  varietj^  of 
attractive  and  interesting  resorts  in  this  section.  There  is 
something  to  suit  every  taste.  Those  who  love  the  ocean  will 
find  some  of  the  finest  beaches  in  the  world  along  the  Southern 
California  coast,  where  bathing,  yachting  and  fishing  may  be 
enjoyed.  In  the  mountains  there  are  attractive,  shady  caiions 
where  the  streams  abound  with  fish,  and  higher  up,  cool, 
breezy  spots  among  the  pine  trees,  which  offer  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  plains  in  summer.     Those 


is  a  most  beautiful  spot,  surrounded  by  orange  groves  and 
graceful  shade  trees.  Vegetation  here  seems  to  run  riot.  The 
Baldwin  race  horses  are  noted  throughout  the  country.  The 
stable  is  well  appointed  and  is  itself  worth  the  trip.  In  the 
shady  walk  in  front  of  the  house  hangs  one  of  the  old  Mission 
bells. 

A  short  distance  from  Baldwin's  ranch  is  the  old  Mission  of 
San  Gabriel,  which  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 
Services  are  held  here  regularly. 

Among  the  seaside  resorts  is  Santa  Monica,  a  town  which 
has  attained  considerable  importance.     It  is  about   18  miles 
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who  are  fond  of  antiquities  will  visit  the  Missions,  those  relics 
of  a  by-gone  era,  which  tell  of  patient  work  on  the  part  of  the 
old  padres. 

One  of  the  most  popular  trips  for  tourists  in  this  section  is 
through  the  world-famed  San  Gabriel  Valley,  the  garden  spot 
of  Southern  California.  The  trip  is  generally  made  by  coach, 
although  it  may  be  reached  by  two  lines  of  railroad.  Driving 
through  Pasadena,  past  the  great  Raymond  Hotel,  the  tourist 
next  comes  to  an  extensive  natural  park  of  live-oaks.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  great  Baldwin  ranch,  near  the  center  of  which  is 
Baldwin  I^ake,  a  favorite  objective  point  for  tourists.     This 


from  1,0s  Angeles  and  is  reached  by  two  lines  of  railroad.  In 
summer  Santa  Monica  is  crowded  with  visitors,  not  only  from 
lyos  Angeles,  but  from  interior  points  as  far  away  as  Arizona. 
The  beach  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  here,  as  at  other  points  along 
the  coast,  sea-bathing  is  indulged  in  all  the  year  round.  One 
of  the  finest  bath-houses  in  the  country  is  approaching  com- 
pletion on  the  beach.  Three  miles  from  Santa  Monica  is  the 
picturesque  Santa  Monica  caiion,  near  which  is  the  big  wharf 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  About  the  same  distance 
inland  is  the  branch  National  Soldiers'  Home,  with  a  thousand 
inmates. 
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A  few  miles  south  of  Santa  Monica  is  Redondo,  a  popular 
resort  which  has  been  built  up  during  the  past  five  years. 
Here  is  a  wharf  where  much  shipping  business  is  carried  on, 
a  pavilion  and  a  fine  hotel.     There  is  also  a  pebble  beach. 

San  Pedro  is  the  leading  port  of  Los  Angeles  county,  and 
has  not  hitherto  been  much  frequented  as  a  pleasure  resort. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  bay  is  Terminal  Island,  which  is 
reached  by  the  Terminal  Railway  Company.  Here  there  is  a 
fine  beach  and  a  pavilion  has  been  built. 

Catalina  Island,  twenty  miles  ofi"  the  coast,  has  grown  to  be 
a  very  popular  resort  during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  reached 
regularly  by  steamships.  There  is  clear,  still  water,  where  the 
finest  of  fishing  may  be  had.  The  mountains  are  high,  afford- 
ing pasturage  for  a  large  number  of  wild  goats.  Catalina  is 
rich  in  Indian  relics. 


La  Jolla  Park  and  Del  Mar  are  pretty,  breezy,  little  places 
near  San  Diego,  which  are  much  frequented  in  summer  by  the 
citizens  of  that  place  and  by  tourists  during  the  winter. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  among  the  seaside  resorts  south 
of  Los  Angeles  is  Coronado  Beach.  This  place  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  wa3'  of  developing  a  re- 
sort when  enterprise  and  money  are  combined.  About  seven 
years  ago  the  site  of  Coronado  was  a  desolate  sandy  spit  of 
land.  Now  it  resembles  a  beautiful  garden,  with  handsome 
residences,  stores  and  all  the  belongings  of  a  small  city.  The 
Coronado  Hotel  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the 
United  States,  and  when  crowded  with  guests,  as  it  frequently 
is,  forms  a  little  city  of  itself.  A  ferry  runs  regularly  between 
Coronado  and  San  Diego. 

The  visitor  to  San  Diego  seldom  fails  to  visit  Tia  Juana,  a 
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LONG  BEACH. 
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Long  Beach  boasts  of  one  of  the  finest  stretches  of  sandy 
beach  on  the  coast.  It  is  a  quiet  family  resort,  with  a  number 
of  tasteful  cottages  surrounded  by  flower  gardens. 

Newport,  in  Orange  county,  serves  as  a  summer  resort  for 
the  people  of  Santa  Ana  and  Anaheim  and  neighboring  towns. 
There  is  good  bathing  here.  Many  families  spend  the  summer 
months  in  tents  on  the  beach,  and  in  the  picturesque  canons 
running  back  from  the  shore. 

San  Juan  Capistrano,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Orange 
county,  is  a  picturesque  little  valley  opening  into  the  ocean, 
in  which  is  situated  the  ruins  of  the  old  Mission.  It  is  a 
quiet  and  sleepy  place,  which  has  not  made  much  progress 
hitherto.     Just  beyond  is  San  "  Juan-by-the-Sea." 

Oceanside,  in  San  Diego  county,  is  quite  a  lively  little  town, 
with  a  fine  hotel,  beach  and  a  wharf. 

At  Carlsbad  there  are  mineral  springs,  which  are  said  to  be 
very  efficacious  in  many  diseases ;  there  is  a  commodious  hotel. 


frontier  village  on  the  line  of  Mexico.  The  great  Sweetwater 
dam  should  also  be  inspected  by  tourists,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  work  of  this  kind  in  the  world.  In  Cajon 
valley,  a  short  distance  from  San  Diego,  is  Lakeside,  an  attract- 
ive little  resort. 

At  Old  San  Diego  are  the  ruins  of  San  Diego  Mission,  the 
first  mission  to  be  established  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Southern  California. 

Traveling  north  from  Los  Angeles,  the  first  place  of  im- 
portance on  the  coast  is  Ventura,  an  attractive  little  city  facing 
the  ocean.     There  are  ruins  of  an  old  mission  near  by. 

A  short  distance  north  of  Ventura  is  Santa  Barbara,  which 
is  notable  even  in  Southern  California  for  the  mildness  of  its 
climate,  which  permits  the  most  delicate  trees  and  plants  to 
thrive  all  the  j'ear  round.  Bananas  and  dates  ripen  here  in 
the  open  air.  The  location  has  much  in  common  with  the  cel- 
ebrated resorts  on  the  Mediterranean  Rivera,  but  the  climate 
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is  much  superior.     Here,  also,   is  an  interesting  old  mission. 
Off  the  coast    are   several   picturesque  islands  of  considerable 
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size.  Up  in  the  mountains,  and  reached  by  stage  from  Santa 
Barbara,  is  Nordhoff,  a  beautiful  valley  with  park -like  clumps 
of  live  oak.  There  are  some  who  prefer  the  mountains  to  the 
seaside.  Of  mountain  resorts  there  is  a  wealth  in  Southern 
CaUfornia,  although  it  is  only  recently  that  they  have  begun 
to  be  developed  and  appreciated 
by  our  people.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  and  popular  trips 
from  Los  Angeles  is  into  Rubio 
Caiion,  among  the  foothills  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  range,  back  of 
Pasadena,  where  a  cable  railwaj* 
has  been  constructed,  which 
lands  visitors  at  a  hotel  on  the 
summit  of  Echo  Mountain.  The 
view  is  very  extensive,  taking  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  ocean  and  a 
wide  range  of  mountains,  valley 
and  mesa.  Mount  Lowe,  and 
Wilson's  Peak,  one  of  the  high- 
est points  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  °^'  "^"^  "''^"'  ^°  '^ 
are  reached  from  Echo  Mountain  by  burros  or  horseback,  over 
a  good  trail.  There  is  comfortable  accommodation  of  a 
plain  description  at  Wilson's  camp  among  the  pine  trees  on 
the  summit.  It  is  interesting  to  make  this  trip  in  winter, 
when  in  half  an  hour  the  visitor  maj-  pass  from  orange  groves 
and  roses  to  .snowfields.  In  San  Gabriel,  San  An- 
tonio and  other  caiions  opening  into  the  Sierra 
Madre  range  there  are  cool  shady  retreats,  much 
frequented  in  the  summer  months  by  campers,  who 
find  excellent  trout-fishing  in  the  streams. 

Bear  Valley  in  San  Bernardino  county,  and 
Strawberry  Valley  in  Riverside  county,  are  ele- 
vated mountain  resorts  with  clear  cool  water  and 
extensive  pine  forests,  which  attract  many  camper? 
from  the  valley  during  the  summer  months. 

Just  below  an  arrowhead  configuration  on  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  and  overlooking  San  Bernar- 
dino, Riverside  and  Redlands,  is  Arrowhead  Hot 
Springs,  a  famous  winter  and  health  resort. 

The  old  missions  are  always  a  great  source  of 
attraction   to    tourists.      Besides    those   mentioned 

above,  there   are  San   Luis   Rey,  on  the  borders  of 

Riverside  and    San   Diego  counties,    and  San  Fer- 


nando, northwest  of  Los  Angeles,   is  the  valley  of  the  same 
name. 

The  ' '  Home  of  Ramona  ' '  at  Camulos  in  Ventura  County  is 
visited  by  most  tourists  who  have  read  the  interesting  novel  of 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  In  Riverside  County  is  the  Indian  res- 
ervation, where  much  of  the  scene  of  the  novel  is  laid. 

This  brief  reference  to  the  pleasure  resorts  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  the 
attractions  which  this  section  offers  to  the  sportsman.  Among 
the  game  that  is  found  may  be  mentioned  wild  geese,  duck, 
snipe,  quail,  cotton-tail  and  jack  rabbits,  squirrels,  foxes,  deer, 
coyotes,  wildcats,  California  lions,  and  cinnamon  bear. 

The  fisherman  may  find  no  end  of  occupation  along  the 
shores  of  Southern  California.  Fish  abound  from  the  sardine 
—  the  true  sardine  of  commerce  —  to  the  jew-fish  weighing 
several  hundred  pounds,  the  shark  and  even  the  whale.  Fish 
are  caught  from  whar\'es  and  from  open  boats  all  along  the 
coast. 

To  the  devotee  of  the  fly  and  rod  no  better  field  can  be  de- 
sired than  the  trout  streams  of  our  mountains. 

The  botanist  may  spend  the  entire  year  in  Southern  Cahfor- 
nia  and  find  new  and  interesting  specimens  every  day. 

Between  the  ocean  and  the  mountains  the  geologist  will  find 

here  a  section  that  has  been  little 
explored,  and  if  he  is  of  a  practical 
turn  of  mind  he  may  bring  to  light 
some  minerals  that  will  prove  not 
only  interesting  but  profitable.  v 
One  point,  which  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  in  writing  of  the  advant- 
ages of  Southern  California,  is  the 
fact  that  the  visitor  will  find  on 
every  hand  the  most  comfortable 
accommodations  and  courteous  at- 
tention. There  is  no  need  to  do 
any  "roughing  it."  Railroads 
extend  to  all  the  principal  points, 
and  modern  hotels  are  found 
11,  iru..,j,  tug.       everywhere. 

The  development  of  our  Southern  California  resorts  has  only 
just  commenced.  When  one-tenth  of  the  labor  and  money 
shall  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  that  has  been  expended 
on  less  attractive  places  in  the  East  and  Europe,  they  will  be 
celebrated  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
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AS    SEEN    FROM    A    BALLOON. 


This  engraving  is  from  a  photograph  of  the  relief  map 
executed  for  the  Los  Angeles  County  Midwinter  Fair  Commit- 
tee, which  is  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  display  in 
the  Southern  California  Midwinter  Fair  building. 

The  relief 
measures  12x16 
feet,  and  was 
done  from  data 
furnished  by  the 
United  States 
Geological  Sur- 
veyandrailways . 
An  examination 
of  the  map  gives 
the  stranger,  and 
the  resident  of 
this  county  for 
that  matter,  a 
clear  idea  of  the 
relation  of  moun- 
tains, hills  and 
lowlands.  It 
presents  the 
county  to  the 
eye  much  as  it 
would  appear 
from  a  balloon. 

A  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  map 
which  excites 
general  com- 
ment is  the  fine 
showing  it 
makes  for  our 
valleys. 

Adj  a  cent  to 
populous  towns 
and  bisected  in 
all  directions  by 
rail  as  are  our 
valleys  south  of 
the  mountains, 
they  have  be- 
come familiar  to 
both  tourist  and 
resident  alike. 
The  above  map, 
however,  reveals 
another  section 
of  the  county 
whose  broad  lev- 
el extent  is  not 
visible  to  the 
tourist  as  he  en- 
ters the  county  by  rail,  and  is  hardly  appreciated  by  many  of 
those  who  live  south  of  the  mountains. 

The  map  also  shows  to  the  eye  the  comparative  area  of  the 
mountains  and  level  districts  of  the  country.  The  Sierras 
cross  the  middle  of  the  county  in  a  broad  strip,  leaving  the 


Antelope  Valley  to  the  north  and  the  remainder  of  the  county 
to  the  south  comparatively  level.  As  the  mountains  them- 
selves are  filled  with  wide  rolling  valleys,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  county  is  good  agricul- 
tural land.  An- 
other important 
fact  to  be  drawn 
from  a  study  of 
the  map  is  the 
immense  water 
storage  possibil- 
ities existing  in 
the  mountains. 
This  wide  ex- 
panse of  roughly 
piled  earth  and 
granite  is  wrink- 
led by  countless 
c  a  ii  o  n  s  down 
which  millions 
of  gallons  of  wa- 
ter flow  to  waste 
every  winter. 
Not  only  does 
water  enough 
fall  on  these 
mountains  to  ir- 
rigate, if  prop- 
erly stored,  eve- 
ry acre  of  this 
county,  north 
and  south,  but 
Orange  county 
and  some  of  San 
Diego  as  well. 
The  next  twen- 
ty years  will  see 
the  construction 
o  f  hundreds  o  t 
dams,  reservoirs 
and  water  sys- 
tems throughout 
all  this  mount- 
ain waste,  and 
many  thousand 
acres  now  in 
grain  will  be  set 
to  fruit. 

"With  such  re- 
sources tributary 
to  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  it  is 
small  wonder 
that  (not  reckon- 
ing San  Francisco)  it  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  city  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  west  of  Denver. 

When  the  Midwinter  Fair  closes,  the  relief  map  will  be 
placed  on  exhibition  in  the  new  quarters  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Fourth  and  Broadway. 


LAND     OF     SUNSHINE 


COPA  DE   ORO. 


C.   F.   HOLDER. 

It  is  said    that   before    the   highlands  of  the  San   Gabriel 

vallej-  were  planted  and  ploughed  they  were  recognized  by  the 

^  _  .    toilers  of  the  sea  b}' 

the  fiery   glow    that 
appeared  in  late  win- 
ter, due  to  the  great 
;    beds  of  Copa  de  Ore 
j    or  poppy.     Even  to- 
i    daj-  the  brilliant  tint 
\   maj-  be  seen  for  miles 
j   — a  river  of  fire  wind- 
ing away,    a    strong 
contrast  to  the  white 
cap  of  the   San    An- 
tonio. 
I       The  poppy  has  cer- 
'   tainly  added   to    the 
fame    of    California, 


.1^ 


and   with   its   rich    hue    is 
characteristic  of  the  Golden 
State. 

The  poppy,  a  veritable 
cup  of  gold  as  its  Span- 
ish name    implies,    is  at 
once  bold  and  self-a.ssert- 
ing  ;  3'et    admired   noiiL 
the  less,  attracting  yount; 
and  old,   and  creating  a 
desire    to    gather    it    in 
great    masses    to     enjoy 
the  gorgeous    color  that 
.seems  to  have  a  life  and 
fire  peculiarh-  its    own. 
The  flower  is  found  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other,  and  in  the  San   Joaquin 
valley  especially  makes  a  gorgeou 
display.       In  Southern  California 
its  appearance  every   year  is  looked 
for  as  though  it  was  a  rare  exotic.      The 
first  few  poppies  of  the  season  are  often  sold 
on  the  streets  ;  then  they  appear  in  the  by-ways 
and  hedges,  and  finally  after  the  winter  rains  and   warm    sun 
have  had  full  efiect  they  fairly  take  possession  of  the  land  and 
run  riot  —  over  plain,  valley  and  mesa. 

The  poppy  sleeps  at  night,  at  least  it  closes  up,  and  from 
a  distance  of  .several  miles  the  change  maj'  be  noticed  as  even- 
ing comes  on.  Many  insects  take  advantage  of  this  b}'  creep- 
ing into  the  golden  cups  which  close  up  over  them,  protecting 
them  from  the  night  chill,  releasing  them  as  the  sun  appears. 
A  gorgeous  bed-chamber  this,  of  golden  satin,  and  the  bee  or 
wasp  is  perchance  lulled  to  sleep  amid  these  splendors  by  the 
sleeping  draught  of  the  flower. 


While  the  poppy  is  not  the  first  of  the  so-called  winter 
flowers,  it  may  be  considered  the  leader  of  the  van,  the  first  of 
a  remarkable  floral  procession  that  gladdens  the  California 
winter  days.  In  quick  succession  come  the  brodisea,  or  wild 
onion,  a  rich  lavender  cluster  of  blossoms,  delicately  poi.sed  ; 
the  horn-back  yellow  violet — growing  in  clumps  along  the 
roadside  and  in  fields  of  j-oung  grain  ;  the  nemophila,  or  baby 
blue  eyes  of  the  children,  that  seems  to  reflect  the  winter  sky  ; 
the  nodding  cream  cup  that  covers  the  warm  hillsides  like  snow; 
the  delicate  shooting-star,  one  of  the  orchid  tribe  ;  the  white 
heliotrope,  which  makes  the  air  redolent  with  its  perfume. 
Later,  generally  on  hillsides,  themaripcsalily  appears  together 
with  daisies,  painter's  brush,  lupins  and  a  host  of  others.  In 
f.ict,  when  the  East  is  deep  in  snow,  California  is  buried  in 
flowers  which  in  the  limit  of  the  present  article  it  would  be 
impossible  to  even  enumerate.  A  volume  could  be  written  on 
their  haunts  and  habits  alone. 

The  numerous  flower  festivals  and  tournaments,  all 
characterized  by  the  wealth  of  flowers,  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  California  has  wrested  from  Florida  its  right  to  the 
title,  "  Land  of  Flowers,"  as  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other  there  is  a  never-ending  procession  of 
wild  flowers,  all  with  peculiar  beauties 
and  characteristics. 

No  .section   of  the  United  States 

and  few  .sections  of  the  world 

offer  so  many   attractions  to 

the    botanist    as     Southertt 

California. 

Here,  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  miles  may 
be  found  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  varied  and 
leautiful  flowers.  The 
sea  coast,  the  mesas,  the 
foothills  and  the  moun- 
tains all  have  their  spec- 
ial varieties  of  blo.ssora, 
while  some  seem  to  grow 
almost  equally  well  in  all 
localities. 

Many   of    tlie   garden 
flowers  which  are  cultivated 
all  over  the  world  originated 
in  California.      In  the  eyes  of 
the  florist    they   have  been   im- 
proved, but    man}-    will    be   of  the 
opinion  that    they    are    more    graceful 
and  beautiful  in  their  simple  form  as  they 
grow  on  the  mesas  and  hillsides  of  their  Cali- 
fornian  home. 


IN   THE   POPPY   FIELDS 
Waite  I'liuto. 


Southern  California  houses  are  notable  for  the  independent 
character  of  their  architecture.  No  rows  of  tenement  houses, 
one  ju.st  a  counterpart  of  the  other,  are  seen  in  this  section. 
Each  residence,  however  humble,  has  an  individuality  of  its 
own,  and  is  generally  embowered  in  trees  and  shrubs,  with  a 
tasty  flower  garden,  in  which  there  is  bloom  every  month  in 
the^ear. 


LAND     OF    SUNSHINE 


fRRlGATION  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


FRED  L.  ALI.ES,  Secretary  International  Irrigation  Congress. 

"  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden 
to  water  the  garden. "  This,  from 
the  loth  verse  of  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  is  an  evidence  that 
irrigation  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun,  and  is  also  a  proof  that 
irrigation  was  depended  upon  be- 
fore rainfall,  for  fruit  growing. 

Irrigation  has  been  practiced  in 
Southern  California  from  its  earli- 
est settlement  bj-  the  Mission  Fathers,  one  of  their  first  works, 
after  the  erection  of  the  cross,  being  the  construction  of  a  ditch 
to  carry  water  to  the  land  to  be  planted  to  orchard  and  vine- 
yard. 

Irrigation  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  necessary  only  in  fruit 
growing  and  the  production  of 
alfalfa  and  vegetables,  all  grain 
crops  on  the  Pacific  coast  being 
grown  entirely  without  irriga- 
tion. The  winter  rains,  though 
light  the  present  season,  are 
usually  abundant  to  produce 
heavy  crops  of  grains  and  grasses 
in  all  portions  of  the  State,  and 
in  manj-  sections  even  of  South- 
ern California,  furnish  all  the 
moisture  needed  for  deciduous 
fruits. 

The  irrigation  systems  of 
Southern  California,  though  very 
small  when  compared  to  the 
great  rivers  which  are  turned 
into  the  irrigating  canals  of  Ari- 
zona, Idaho  and  Wyoming,  are 
constructed  with  a  scientific  skill 
and  an  expenditure  of  money 
wholly  unnecessary  in  the  Srates 
named  considering  the  volume  of 
water  handled.  In  this  "  land  of 
sunshine,"  in  the  happy  valleys 
so  beautifully  located,  sheltered  by 
mountain  and  tempered  by  ocean, 
the  intelligent  union  of  water  and  land  has  been  productive  ot 
the  richest  results  in  money  returns,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
fruit  grower  can  afford  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  water,  be- 
cause it  will  here  yield  him  the  greatest  revenue. 

The  amount  of  water  necessary  to  properly  irrigate  an 
orchard  varies  greatlj',  depending  somewhat  on  the  character 
of  the  soil,  the  rate  of  transpiration,  the  kind  of  trees  grown, 
the  rainfall  of  the  previous  season,  the  nearness  of  surface 
water,  and  very  much  on  the  amount  of  cultivation  which  the 
orchardist  is  willing  to  give  to  his  soil.  In  the  early  days  of 
Southern  California  fruit  growing  there  was  a  lavish  use  of 
water  and  a  niggardly  use  of  the  cultivator.  Water  was  cheap 
and  plenty  ;  muscle,  willing  to  do  service,  was  scarce  and  high- 
priced.  Conditions  are  now  reversed.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
fully  twenty  times  as  much  water  stored  for  irrigation  as  we 
had  a  score  of  years  ago,   but  we  have  spread   it  out  over 
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thousands  of  acres  of  land,  heretofore  deemed  worthless,  be- 
cause waterless.  We  have  also  learned  that  we  can  grow 
heavy  crops  of  fine  fruits  with  a  tithe  of  the  water  we  once 
deemed  absolutely  necessary.  An  orchard  in  New  York  or 
Illinois  receives  from  35  to  40  inches  of  water  in  its  annual 
rainfall,  about  one-fourth  of  which  is  wasted  by  the  rapid  run- 
off of  heavy  storms.  A  Southern  California  orchard  receives 
about  15  inches  of  water  in  its  annual  rainfall,  and  the  remain- 
ing ID  to  15  inches  of  necessary  water  must  be  supplied  by 
irrigation.  One  inch  of  water  to  eight  acres  of  land,  a  basis 
commonly  used  in  this  section  in  fixing  water  stock  supply, 
will  cover  the  ground  12  inches  deep  during  the  year,  so  that 
the  Southern  California  fruit  grower  can  give  his  orchard 
exactly  as  much  water  as  the  Eastern  fruit  grower  can,  with  the 
added  advantage  of  being  able  to  use  it  exactly  when  most 
needed.     In  the  periods  when  the  ripening  fruit   makes   the 

heaviest  demands  on  the  tree  for 
moisture  the  fruit  grower  here 
can  flood  his  orchard,  measuring 
out  just  what  is  needed  with 
scientific  precision,  securing  re- 
sults which  cannot  be  obtained 
by  his  competitor  who  depends 
on  rainfall. 

Irrigation  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  not  expensive  when  the 
end  obtained  is  considered.  The 
cost  of  water,  like  the  duty  of 
water,  varies  greatly.  In  some 
sections  there  is  a  fixed  charge 
per  acre  per  year,  as  in  districts 
formed  under  the  Wright  Act, 
the  proceeds  being  u.sed  to  pay 
principal  and  interest  on  bonds 
issued  to  pay  for  the  original 
water  supply.  In  other  sections 
there  is  a  charge  of  from  $3.00 
to  $5.00  an  acre  per  year,  whether 
the  water  is  used  or  not,  to  pay 
for  keeping  up  the  water  system, 
repairs,  services  of  men  handling 
the  supph',  etc.  In  still  other 
places  there  is  a  fixed  charge  per 
inch  flow  for  each  24  hours,  the 
cost  of  this  at  Riverside,  for  ex- 
ample, being  10  cents,  or  $10.00 
for  a  "head"  of  100  inches  for  24  hours.  A  lo-year-old 
orange  grove  at  this  place  will  require  an  expenditure  of  $6.00 
per  acre  for  water  service,  and  it  will  not  var}'  nuich  from  this 
in  any  part  of  Southern  California. 

The  amount  of  water  necessary  to  irrigate  a  tract  of  land 
will  depend  on  the  variety  of  fruit  grown,  the  olive  probably 
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requiring  the  minimum  and  the  orange  the  maximum.  It  will 
be  a  safe  rule  to  formulate  to  say  that  the  olive  will  require 
irrigation  once  or  twice  during  the  season  ;  walnuts  and  all 
stone  fruits  probably  two  to  three  times  ;  raisin  grapes,  three 
to  four  times  ;  oranges  and  lemons,  from  five  to  six  times  ; 
alfalfa  is  usually  flooded  after  every  cutting,  say  eight  times 
annually. 

The  basis  of  water  supply  is  not  uniform.  In  Ontario 
and  some  other  places  the  rate  is  one  inch  to  ten  acres  ;  at  Po- 
mona and  Redlands,  one  inch  to  eight  acres  ;  Riverside  is 
using  about  one  inch  to  six  acres.  The  largest  fixed  supply 
is  probably  at  Alessandro,  where  a  block  of  Bear  Valley  stock 
has  been  placed  which  contemplates  a  basis  of  one  inch  to  four 
acres. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Southern  California  irrigation 
enterprises   is    the   storage   of  water  in  mountain  reservoirs, 
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which  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  this 
vicinity.  The  stupendous  works  inaugurated  and  carried  to 
completion  by  the  Bear  Valley,  Lake  Hemet,  and  Sweetwater 
Dam  companies  have  provoked  the  admiration  of  skilled 
engineers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  go  up  into  the 
mountain  fastnesses  and  build  a  dam  of  rock  across  the  throat 
of  a  narrow  gorge,  walling  back  the  wasting  winter  waters 
and  saving  their  flow  for  use  on  the  arid  acres,  lying  dry  and 


desert  under  the  rays  of  a  semi-tropic  sun,  in  the  valleys  be- 
low, was  a  work  requiring  the  highest  order  of  genius,  backed 
by  money  and  courage.  The  rich  returns  which  the  mesa 
lands  were  yielding  under  the  magic  touch  of  the  little  streams 
of  water  in  u.se  on  this  naked  soil  inspired  the  promoters  of 
the  great  enterprises  named  to  go  ahead  and  bring  down  th^ 
waters  from  above,  and  the  marvelous  results  obtained  show 
that  their  confidence  was  well  founded. 


SAN    DIEGO   FLUME   COMPANY  TRESTLE. 


The  titles  to  water  in  Southern  California  are  precisely 
the  same  as  titles  to  land,  passing  by  deed  or  grant,  and  have 
all  been  secured,  by  filing  or  purchase,  from  the  general  gov- 
ernment or  from  the  State  of  California.  The  permanence  of 
the  water  supply  is  also  unquestioned,  for  so  long  as  the  winter 
snows  fall  on  the  mountain  tops  and  the  summer  sun  .shines 
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thereon,  so  long  will  the  mountain  streams  and  reservoirs  be 
full  of  living  waters  and  the  valleys  below  be  green  and  gold 
with  the  harvest. 
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SAN  DIEGO  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  HOTELS. 


R.  H.  YOUNG,  Secretary. 

The  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  one  of  the  oldest 
organizations  of  this  city,  having  been  formed  January  20, 
1870,  by  a  few  pioneers.  During  twentN'-four  years  existence 
it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  city  and  county.  It  now 
numbers  350  members.     Its  president  is  Hosmer  P.  McKoon. 

The  first  .section  of  the  by-laws  reads  : 

"Foremost  among  the  purposes  of  this  Chamber  shall  be 
the  encouragement  of  immigration  to  this  county,  and  the 
development  of  its  natural  resources." 

Comparatively  the  population  is  small.  More  settlers  and 
more  means  are  needed.  The  field  for  investment  is  rich.  To 
bring  hither  the  capitalist,  the  man  of  moderate  means  and  the 
one  who  is  willing  to  exercise  his  muscle,  is  the  work  of  the 
Chamber.  As  a  result  of  the  Chamber's  work  along  this  line 
many  substantial  settlers  have  been  gained.  Information  is 
constantly  sent  broadcast  and  letters  answered  by  the  hundred. 
In  conjunction  with  the  World's  Fair  and  Midwinter  Fair 
committees  over  300,000  pieces  ot 
literature  have  been  distributed 
during  the  past  two  years. 

A  representative  exhibit  is  kept 
up  in  the  rooms  on  F  street,  near 
Fourth.  The  vi.sitor  may  see  spec- 
imens of  almost  everjr  variety  of 
fruit  in  its  season,  quantities  of  veg- 
etables, a  display  of  cereals,  an 
excellent  collection  of  minerals, 
curios,  silk  and  many  articles  of 
home  manufacture,  such  as  evapor- 
ated fruits  and  vegetables,  jellies, 
soap,  etc.  In  the  reading-room  are 
found  many  leading  newspapers, 
and  the  library  contains  a  large 
number  of  valuable  books  and  doc- 
uments, all  open  to  the  public. 

Besides   the    commodious    quar- 
ters  at    home,    a    branch    office    is 
maintained    in    Los    Angeles,    also 
much  assistance  rendered  those  in  charge  of  the  county's  ex- 
hibit at  the  Midwinter  Fair. 

Among  her  varied  products  are  certain  ones  in  which  San 
Diego  largely  excels.  These  are  the  lemon,  olive,  fig,  raisin 
and  apple.  High  awards  taken  at  the  World's  Fair  and  Mid- 
winter Fair  attest  the  good  quality  of  all. 

Eleven  Hve,  energetic  business  men  direct  the  work  of  the 
Chamber.  They  and  the  secretary  encourage  every  legitimate 
industry,  and  especially  that  of  fruit  growing.  Horticultural 
conventions  are  fostered,  statistics  gathered,  seeds  distributed 
free,  and  growers  encouraged  to  make  experiments  that  will 
still  further  test  the  properties  of  a  fertile  soil  under  a  genial 
sun.  Beautifying  the  city,  making  good  roads  in  the  country, 
improving  the  harbor,  .securing  new  industries,  directing  legis- 
lation and  watching  the  interests  of  the  city  and  county  alike 
are  questions  that  are  constantly  before  the  directors. 


CH.iS.  H.  SMITH,  Secretary  Southern  Califoruia  Hotel  Association. 

Intending  visitors  to  a  strange  or  new  country  are  interested 
in  knowing  the  character  of  its  hotels,  in  which  they  may  for 
a  time  be  housed. 

Southern  California  is  exceptionally  well  provided  for  in  this 
respect,  and  is  much  farther  ahead,  as  regards  its  hotel  facili- 
ties, than  many  longer  settled  communities. 

One  quality  that  has  placed  the  hotels  of  this  favored  portion 
of  our  land  in  advance  of  .some  other  more  populous  centers, 
is  the  general  intelligence  and  public-spirited  character  of  the 
men  who  are  at  the  head  of  them.  Another  cau.se  for  progress 
on  the  part  of  the  hotel  men  is  the  organization  of  the  South- 
ern California  Hotel  Association,  which  has  a  tendency  to  unite, 
educate,  elevate  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  fraternity. 
Still  another  cau.se  is  the  influence  exerted  by  the  trade  press. 

The  enterprise  of  the  hotel  men  of  this  section  is  well 
evidenced  by  the  exhibit  they  liave  at  the  Midwinter  Fair,  San 
Francisco.     What  do  they  show  ?     Splendid  pictures    of  the 
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leading  hostelries  of  Southern  California,  both  exteriors  and 
interiors,  together  with  many  bits  of  choice  scenery,  all  in 
charge  of  a  capable  custodian,  who  is  ever  ready  to  give  any 
information  required  concerning  the  several  houses  represented, 
and  who  also  distributes  a  neat  little  folder  presenting  in  a 
conci.se  form  the  attractions  of  the  fourteen  houses  represented, 
which  are  :  Hotel  del  Coronado,  at  Coronado  Beach  ;  Hotel 
Florence,  San  Diego ;  Glenwood,  Rowell,  Riverside  ;  Windsor, 
Terracina,  Redlands  ;  Hotel  Green,  Pasadena;  Hotel  Arcadia, 
Santa  Monica  ;  Redondo  Hotel,  Redondo  Beach  ;  Hotel  Lin- 
coln, Abbotsford  Inn,  Nadeau,  HoUenbeck,  and  Westminster, 
of  Los  Angeles. 

These,  with  the  many  other  fine  hotels  of  this  section,  make 
possible  a  selection  suited  to  the  wishes  of  all,  and  will  be 
found  to  average  up  to  the  best  in  the  land. 
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THE  CROWN  OF  THE  VALLEY. 


HARRY  ELLINGTON   BROOK. 

Probably  no  place  in  Southera  California  so  strikingly  ex- 
emplifies the  marvelous  growth  of  this  section  during  the  past 
ten  years  as  Pasadena,  the   "  Crown  of  the  Valley." 
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RESIDENCE   OF  T.  S.  C.   LOWE,   OK.\NGE  GROVE   AVENUE. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  site  of  Pasadena  was  known  as  the 
San  Pasqual  ranch,  a  Spanish  grant  upon  which  a  few  thou- 
sand sheep  found  subsistence  during  a  part  of  the  year.  An 
association,  composed  mostly  of  Indiana  people,  was  looking 
around  for  a  site  adapted  for  a  colony,  and  agreed  to  purchase 
the  ranch  from  its  owner  at  the  munificent  price  of  $5  an  acre. 
The  seller  afterward  confided  to  a  friend  that  his  conscience 
pricked  him  for  having  charged  these  people  so  much  for  the 
land. 

What  was  then  known  as  the  Indiana  Colony  is  now  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  city  of  its  size  in  the  State. 
Including  the  suburbs  the  population  is  little  short  of  10,000. 
There  are  well  paved  streets,  handsome  business  blocks,  large 
and  tasteful  churches  and  school  buildings,  an  imposing 
librarj',  spacious  opera  house,  several  banks,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent hotel,'  the  Green. 

After  all,  however,  the  chief  attraction  ot  Pasadena,  next 
to  its  peerle.ss  location  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre  range, 
is  the  beauty  of  its  numerous  homes.     These  mostly  stand  in 
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grounds  of  from  half  an  acre  to  ten  acres,  partly  covered  with 
well  kept  orchards  and  adorned  with  hedges  cf  calla  lilies  and 
geranium  bushes  ten  feet  and  more  in  height,  while  the  houses 


are  almost  hidden  beneath  roses,  heliotrope,  jasmine  and  other 
fragrant  flowering  plants.  In  midwinter,  when  the  mountain 
peaks  behind  Pasadena  are  white  with  snow,  the  air  is  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  orange  blo.ssoms,  tuberoses  and  other 
fragrant  flowers.  The  streets,  which  extend  for  miles  in  every 
direction,  are  planted  with  graceful  shade  trees. 

To  thoroughly  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Pasadena's  location 
and  surroundings,  the  visitor  should  climb  the  hill  on  which 
the  Raymond  hotel  is  located.  In  the  background  are  the 
gra\-  mountains,  snow-capped  in  winter ;  off  in  the  distance, 
to  the  west,  the  sun  flashes  on  the  broad  Pacific,  in  which 
Catalina  Island  stands  out  like  a  .sentinel ;  midway  is  Los 
Angeles,  and  to  the  north  and  south  rise  mountain  ranges  one 
above  another.  For  miles  around  the  spectator  sees  in  every 
direction  tasteful  residences  peep  out  from  groves  of  the 
orange,  olive,  apricot,  pomegranate  and  eucalyptus  —  a  sym- 
phony in  shades  of  green  —  while  the  golden  fruit  of  the 
orange  and  the  pink  of  the  almond  and  peach  blossom  lend 
color  to  the  scene. 

A  still  more  extensive  and  interesting  view  may  be  obtained 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  climb  the  mountains  that  act  as  a 
frame  to  this  picture.  These  are  reached  by  the  Terminal 
Railwav  to  Altadena,  thence  by  electric  cars  into  Rubio  Caiion 
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where  the  cable  incline  railway  carries"'yoii  on  an  angle  of 
from  45°  to  62°  to  Mount  Echo,  3,500  feetjabove  the  .sea. 
Here  is  a  comfortable  hotel,  a  post-office,  and  a  .still  larger  and 
more  commanding  hotel  under  process  of  construction.  From 
this  point  bridle  trails  lead  to  Mount  Lowe  and  Wilson's 
Peak,  the  altitude  of  the  latter  being  over^6,ooo  feet.  From 
each  of  these  ])oints  the  view  is  grand  in  the  extreme,  the 
valley  lying  like  a  variegated  carpet  several  thousand  feet 
below  the  spectator. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Pasadena  has  become  one  of  the  best 
known  places  in  California  to  the  people  of  the  East ;  that  it 
attracts  every  year  thousands  of  visitors  and  health-seekers, 
and  that  many  Eastern  people  have  established  their  regular 
winter  homes  there.  The  fame  of  Pasadena  is  destined  to 
grow  from  year  to  year,  and  within  a  short  time,  when  it  shall 
be  connected  with  Los  Angeles  by  an  electric  railroad  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  steam  railroads  already  in  operation,  the  two 
cities  will  be  practically  one. 


lO 
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FOR  THE  PUBLIC  GOOD. 


C.  D.  WILLARD,  Secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commeice. 

At  the  last  annual  banquet  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Los  Angeles,  Mr.  J.  S.  Slauson  responding  to  the  toast  "The 
Chamber  of  Commerce,"  made  a  speech  which  produced  a 
decided  impression  on  the  memories  of  those  present.  Coming 
at  the  end  of  the  program,  after  the  hands  of  the  clock  had 
met  and  parted  at  midnight,  it  was  necessarily  brief, 
but  was  none  the  less  forcible  and  effective.  The 
text  of  his  remarks  lay  in  the  statement  that  not 
circumstances  nor  opportunities,  but  men,  make 
great  cities.  He  described  briefly  his  visit  to  Detroit 
and  Chicago  many  years  ago,  when  Detroit  was 
much  the  larger  of  the  two  ;  how  he  found  in  Detroit 
a  beautiful  location,  situated  at  the  gates  of  com- 
merce, surrounded  by  rich  and  productive  territory, 
a  great  city  apparently  well  under  way.  At  Chicago, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  overgrown  village 
in  a  swamp,  out  of  the  line  of  visible  trade,  with 
apparently  little  to  recommend  it  either  to  the  settler 
or  the  investor.  But  Chicago  had  the  men,  the 
energetic,  tireless,  united  workers  who  labored  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  bring  their  city  to  the 
attention  of  the  world.  To  day  no  one  thinks  of 
mentioning  Detroit  in  the  same  class  with  Chicago. 
Men  have  made  the  one,  while  opportunity  has  failed 
to  make  the  other. 

Probably  no  set  of  men  could  have  been  gathered 
together  who  would  feel  more  profoundly  the  force 
of  these  remarks  than  those  to  whom  Mr.  Slauson 
addressed  himself.  Familiarized  through  their 
membership  in  the  Chamber  with  the  methods  and 
results  of  public  work,  and  in  sympath}'  with  the 
spirit  which  prompts  men  to  labor  for  something 
else  than  their  own  immediate  gain,  they  showed 
by  the  vehemence  of  their  applause  that  they  un- 
derstood and  were  willing  to  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  situation.  If  Los  Angeles  is  to  be  a 
great  city  —  the  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast  —  it  will 
not  come  about  merely  by  force  of  existing  circum- 
stances, however  advantageous  they  may  be.  Some- 
body must  work  ;  a  great  many  people  must  work, 
steadily,  harmoniously,  and  intelligently.  The  men 
who  founded  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  understood 
this,  and  believing  in  the  power  of  union  devised 
and  organized  this  institution  as  it  exists  to-day. 
Its  officers  and  Board  of  Directors  understand  it 
and  give  freely  and  cheerfully  time  and  experience, 
which  in  any  other  service  would  command  large 
remuneration. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California 
are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  number  of  men  who 
have  the  desirable  qualities  of  good  judgment,  public  spirit 
and  aggressiveness  combined  in  the  right  proportion,  and 
these  men  have  by  their  activity  in  all  lines  of  public  enter- 
prise given  this  section  an  enviable  reputation  in  California 
and  throughout  the  East.  It  must  be  confessed  that  men  of 
this  class  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  make  such  work  superla- 
tively easy  —  although  the  results  would  indicate  that  they  are 
more  numerous  here  than  in  many  other  sections  of  the  West. 


As  a  rule,  in  any  undertaking  a  comparatively^  few  men  are 
called  upon  to  do  most  of  the  work,  and  the  same  set  are 
pushed  from  one  enterprise  into  another,  until  many  of  them 
are  in  a  state  of  habitual  revolt,  and  are  kept  in  line  only  by 
alternate  coaxing  and  threats  of  disaster  to  the  undertaking 
if  they  withdraw.  This  is  true,  however,  in  every  American 
city. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  to  a  community  in  the  existence  of 
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an  organization  like  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  that  it  serves 
as  a  school  and  rallying  place  for  public  workers.  It  offers  to 
the  people  for  their  consideration  some  other  standard  than  that 
of  immediate  money-getting.  It  teaches  the  principle  of  the 
good  of  the  many  rather  than  the  good  of  the  few.  To  a 
considerable  extent  the  existence  and  success  of  institutions 
of  this  character  illustrate  the  growing  altruistic  sentiment 
of  the  time. 


LAISiD     OF     SUNSHINE 
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The  workers  in  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  members  generally,  take  a  natural  pride  in  the  good  results 
of  its  work.  An  enormous  quantity  of  attractive,  reliable  lit- 
erature about  this  city  and  Southern  California  has  been  dis- 
seminated all  over  the  world.  Thousands  of  settlers  have 
been  induced  to  come  to  this  country  through  this  means,  and 
it  is  gratifj'ing  to  note  none  of  them  have  found  fault  with  the 
organization  for  prompting  their  action.     Many  wrongs  have 


Chamber  has  steadily  increased  in  membership  during  the  past 
few  years,  the  scope  of  its  work  has  widened,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  its  career  of  active  usefulness  will  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely  into  the  future. 


Q,^iuUU^ 


HORTICULTURE  VERSUS   MANUFACTURING. 


A  common  objection  offered  to  Southern  Califor- 
nia by  visitors  and  by  people  at  a  distance,  is  that 
it  has  no  manufacturing  interests.  No  country  can 
be  truly  and  substantially  prosperous,  they  tell  us, 
without  manufactories,  and  the  high  price  of  fuel 
and  labor  in  this  country  make  enterprises  of  that 
character  impossible.  It  is  true  that  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  this  section  are  limited,  hardly 
filling  in  fact  all  the  lines  of  possible  profit ;  but  it 
is  to  be  questioned  whether  this  is  as  great  a  misfor- 
tune as  some  are  wont  to  suppose.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  at  present  a  horticultural  country.  Its 
people  are  for  most  part  thrifty  and  contented.  A 
tract  of  ten  or  twenty  acres  will  support  in  compar- 
ative afiiuence  a  family  of  five  or  six,  which  would 
mean  an  ultimate  population  of  250  or  300  to  Mifi 
square  mile.  At  this  rate  a  tract  100  by  100  miles 
would  support  a  population  of  2,000,000  to  3,000,- 
000.  A  country  settled  to  that  degree  of  density 
would  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  social 
life,  and  the  tone  of  morality  and  the  average  of 
home  comfort  would  still  be  high.  On  the  other 
hand,  suppose  this  same  section  was  given  up  to 
manufacturing,  and  you  have,  it  may  be,  a  much 
denser  population,  but  you  have  also  extremes  of 
poverty  and  riches,  a  vast  horde  of  half-educated 
or  perhaps  ignorant  laborers,  many  of  them  un- 
doubtedly of  foreign  birth  and  out  of  harmony  with 
our  institutions.  Manufacturing  prosperity  is, 
moreover,  notoriously  unstable,  whereas  that  of 
the  horticulturist  is  reasonably  secure  from  year  to 
to  year,  especially  in  a  country  where  the  climate 
is  steady  and  equable. 

The  great  clouds  of  smoke  that  roll  from  the 
chimneys  of  factories  may  betoken  prosperity,  but 
the  odor  of  orange  and  almond  blossoms  tells  of 
happiness  and  content.  C.  R.  P. 
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been  righted  through  the  agency  of  the  Chamber  ;  many  re- 
forms have  been  brought  about,  and  the  views  of  the  commu- 
nity have  been  plainly  and  effectively  set  forth  on  all  import- 
ant public  questions. 

Its  permanent  exhibit  of  products  is  the  largest  and  most 
attractive  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State  and  is  visited  by 
thousands  of  people  every  year,  serving  as  an  object  lesson, 
not  only  to  them  but  also  to  many  of  our  own  people.     The 


Los  Angeles  is  the  second  city  in  population,  not 

only  in  California  but  on  the   Pacific  Coast  of  the 

United  States.     After  San  Francisco  it  is  the  largest  city  in  a 

.section  of  country   1200   miles    long    and   reaching  back  1000 

miles,  to  Denver.  . 

The  perfect  climate  of  California  is  limited  to  a  restricted 
area  in  this  and  six  other  counties.  Land  to  which  a  fee 
simple  in  this  climate  is  attached  will  not  long  go  begging 
for  buyers. 
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THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  pubUshers  of  this  periodical  that  a 
monthly  paper,  handsomely  illustrated,  artisticallj-  printed, 
containing  well  written  matter  on  Southern  California  topics, 
mil  find  a  good  man3'  readers,  both  here  and  in  the  East, 
among  travelers,  health  seekers,  and  intending  settlers  ;  and 
the  Land  of  Sunshine  is  offered  to  the  public  on  the  basis  ot 
this  faith. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are  several  hundred 
thousand  people  east  of  the  Rockies  who  are  talking  and 
thinking  of  California,  who  hope  sometime  to  come  to  this 
State,  either  to  visit  or  to  settle,  or  who  are  anxious  to  learn 
more  about  it.  These  people  will  be  sought  out  b}-  extensive 
advertising  in  Eastern  magazines  and  periodicals,  and  the 
Land  of  Sunshine  will  be  made  to  them  a  reality  rather  than 
a  dream,  through  the  pages  of  this  journal. 

The  Land  of  Sunshine  has  set  for  it.self  a  high  standard, 
lx)th  in  appearance  and  in  matter,  but  we  believe  that  the 
Southern  California  public  will  be  inclined  to  support  it  in  its 
purpose. 

Neither  labor  nor  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  the  paper 
at  once  attractive,  entertaining  and  reliable.  People  expect 
good  things  from  Southern  California,  and  they  should  not  be 
disappointed. 

We  ask  everj-  one  who  believes  in  Southern  CaUfornia,  and 
who  wish  to  .see  its  attractions  .spread  before  the  Eastern  people, 
to  lend  a  hand  to  the  small  extent  of  subscribing  for  a  copy  of 
the  paper  for  six  months  for  himself  (50  cents),  and  for  another 
copy  .six  months  for  some  friend  beyond  the  Rockies  (50  cents, 
total  one  dollar).  It  is  an  easy  and  inexpensive  way  to  do 
yourself  and  the  country  good. 


THE  FIESTA. 

A  special  feature  of  the  next  issue  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine 
will  be  an  illustrated  article  on  the  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles,  de- 
scribing the  unique  celebration  which  took  place  last  month  in 
Los  Angeles,  with  cuts  of  the  principal  floats  and  the  other 
features  of  the  procession.  The  same  number  will  also  deal 
with  the  flower  carnival  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  the  Spanish 
festival  at  San  Diego.  Events  of  such  a  striking  character 
should  be  perpetuated. 

THE  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 


The  great  fair  at  San  Francisco  has  but  two  months  longer 
to  run,  if  the  management  adheres  to  the  original  plan  to  close 
Jul}'  first.  Its  attendance  has  steadily  increased  from  three  or 
four  thousand  a  day  to  ten  thousand.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  fair  will  pay  expenses  and  come  out  free  from  debt. 
That  it  has  accomplished  good  for  California  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  the  State  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the  fair  attracts 
many  visitors  to  the  State.  Coming  at  any  other  time  the  un- 
dertaking would  have  proved  a  much  greater  success. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  fair  in  general,  every  one  unites 
in  speaking  well  of  the  Southern  California  exhibit.  It  has 
certainly  done  this  seqtion  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  attractions  of  the  whole  show,  and  has 
demonstrated  to  both  our  own  people  and  our  visitors  the  part 
which  Southern  California  plays  in  the  industries  and  prosperity 
of  the  State.  We  believe  that  few  now  regret  that  Southern 
California  was  represented  in  the  fair,  although  the  project  to 
raise  money  for  an  exhibit  met  with  considerable  opposition  at 
the  start. 

A  unique  feature  of  this  issue  is  the  photograph  of  the 
relief  map  appearing  on  page  4,  which  gives  a  clear  idea  of 
the  topography  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  Midwinter  Fair  Committee  have  performed  a  decided 
service  to  the  county  in  causing  this  map  to  be  made  for  the 
instruction  of  visitors  and  our  people.  It  is  the  first  large 
relief  map  of  this  section  ever  constructed. 


Subscribers  are  warned  not  to  pay  money  to  any  agents  on 
our  account  unless  they  are  supplied  with  proper  credentials 
and  with  our  printed  receipt  books. 

Every  receipt  bears  the  signature, 

i-niMDOF^SUNSHIISB 


c/o/.(Z^^rr(^ 


A  GOOD  OMEN. 


The  first  name  to  go  on  the  subscription  list  of  the  Land  of 
Sunshine  was  that  of  the  millionaire  real  estate  man,  Mr.  S. 
E.  Gro.ss,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Gross  is  one  of  the  largest  adver- 
tisers in  the  country.  During  the  past  fifteen  years  he  sold 
nearly  100,000  suburban  lots  and  built  7,000  cottages. 
Through  the  easy  paj'ment  plan,  which  he  devised,  10,000 
families  have  secured  homes  in  the  small  towns  surrounding 
Chicago.  Mr.  Gross  learned  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine  inci- 
dentally, and  voluntarily  proffered  his  dollar  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription, his  belief  being  that  ' '  it  was  a  good  thing. ' '  We 
accept  this  as  a  favorable  omen. 
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YOUR    OLD    FRIENDS. 


You  have  not  forgotten  them — the  people  you  grew  up  with 
back  in  Ohio,  or  New  York,  or  Maine,  or  some  other  State  just 
as  good  or  better. 

They  often  speak  of  j-ou  and  say,  "He  is  out  in  Southern 
Cahfornia  now,  making  monej^  hand  over  fist.  Lucky  fellow  ! 
I  wish  I  were  there."     They  are  slightly  exuberant  in  their 


ideas  about  j'our  prosperity,  perhaps,  but  that  is  an  amiable 
weakness.  Some  of  them  you  used  to  write  to  before  3'ou  be- 
came so  overwhelmed  with  business. 

We  have  a  scheme  for  you.  Our  friends  Kingsley-Barnes 
&  Neuner  Co.  have  done  us  some  cards —  neat  ones — that  read 
like  this  : 


(Here  appears  your  friend's  name.) 


U^rvd  of  ^arVfShir\^ 


Los  ANGELES,  CAL. 


(And  Address.) 


iOear  (Sfi'r  ; 

J./out  old  ftienu- 
al 


;; Who   1.1   now    xedldtiia 

(\our  nai^e  )  ■' 

; in  is/outlietn   (balifotnia,   i.i    anxiotiA    that    you 

(Your  home.)  '  J 

dhouli)  know  what  a  fine  country  iliia  id,   and  hi:  haj  Auhdczihed   fox  thi.i  periodical  to   be  dent  to 
you  for ntonthd.  Ijour    jriend  I'.i   well    and  prospercud,   and  ,ieemi   to   be 


glad  he  ii  here. 


(J\>eApectfully  yourd. 


F=.   H.    PKTTEE    Si    CO. 


Send  us  a  name  and  address —write  it  very  plainly--and  fifty  lar,  and  we  fill  out  two  cards.  Or  send  any  number  of  names 
cents,  and  we  will  fill  out  such  a  card  for  you  for  some  friend  —fifty  or  a  hundred— and  we  will  cheerfully  take  care  of 
to  have  the  paper  six  months.     Or  .send  two  names  and  a  dol-      them  all. 


THE  MEMBERS'  ANNUAL. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  just  issued  a 
handsome  pamphlet  of  fifty-six  pages,  containing  a  history 
of  the  organization,  its  membership  list,  an  account  of 
the  work  which  it  has  accomplished  for  the  public  good,  the 
President's  annual  address,  the  Secretary's  annual  report,  and 
an  account  of  the  recent  banquet  at  Santa  Monica. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  and  entertaining  work  which  the 
members  of  the  organization  will  undoubtedly  prize  highly. 
The  printing  is  of  an  artistic  character,  and  reflects  credit  upon 
Kingsley-Barnes  &  Neuner  Co.,  the  firm  that  sent  it  out. 
Only  one  thousand  copies  were  printed,  and  they  have  all  been 
distributed  among  the  members  and  the  newspapers  of  South- 
ern California. 

TO  OUR  READERS. 

Please  note  the  advertisments  in  this  iissue.  If  you  have 
occasion  to  do  business  with  any  of  these  people,  kindly 
mention  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 

If  you  are  bothered  with  numerous  letters  of  inquiry  from 
the  East,  send  them  to  us.  We  will  not  onlj'  answer  them, 
but  will  induce  the  writers  to  subscribe  for  the  Land  of 
Sunshine. 

Redlands  has  an  enterprising  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It 
has  a  good  exhibit  at  the  rooms  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE. 


C.  R.  PATTEE,  D.D. 

From  where  the  broad  Pacific  leaves  the  shore- 
Where  stands  the  City  of  the  Angels — comes 
A  timely  messenger  to  ever>-  door. 

And  cries  :   "  Ho  !  ye,  who  long  for  health  and  homes, 
In  some  fair  clime  where  every  human  need 
May  be  supplied,— give  ear  !  and  hearing,  heed  !  " 

List  to  that  voice,  commissioned  thus  to  say  : 

"  Come  ye  !  to  this  fair  land  oi  fruits  ruA flowers; 

Where  balmy  ocean  breezes  ever  play  ; 

And  all  the  year  the  birds  sing  in  the  bowers  ; 

Where  autumn  winds  ne'er  sadden  with  their  moan  ; 

And  sudden  chilling  changes  are  unknown." 

"  No  winter's  icy  scepter  reaches  here  ; 
It  lies  beyond  the  frozen  realm  of  snow  ; — 
A  country  yielding  happiness  and  cheer ; 
Where  pleasure,  toil,  and  rest,  alike  bestow- 
On  mind  and  body— vigor,  strength,  and  health  ; 
And  rich  in  boundless  resources  of  wealth." 

Who  is  this  messenger  ? — dost  wish  to  know  ? — 

Who  thus  this  welcome  message  doth  proclaim  ? 

Look  ye  !  and  see  inscribed  upon  his  brow  : 

"The  Land  of  Sunshine  !  "—read  ye  there  the  name. 

And  bid  it  welcome  ;  then,  without  delay. 

Come  to  this  land  where  it  doth  point  the  way. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  OUR  PROSPERITY. 


Some  Expert  Opinions  on  tlie  Subject. 


MARVELOUS  PROGRESS. 


K.  H.  WADE, 
General  Manager  of  the  Southern  California  Railway. 

The  marvelous  progress  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia began  with  railroad  competition. 

Southern  California  has  always  possessed 
the  broadest  field   for  development  of  any 
part  of  the   world.     Two   transcontinental 
steckei  Photo,  rallroads  made  it  possible  to  fill  this  section 
with  people  and  to  dispose  of  the  results  of  their  industry. 

Thus  far  the  railroad  enterprises  of  the  Coast  have  been 
accomplished  mainly  by  private  means  and  Eastern  capital. 
With  the  adoption  of  laws  permitting  communities  to  aid  in 
the  promotion  of  such  enterprises,  our  railroad  facilities  would 
be  greatly  increased. 

Our  temperate  climate,  productive  soil  and  irrigation  systems 
have  made  possible  so  large  a  miscellaneous  crop  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  our  people  have  become  already,  to  a  great 
extent,  self-.'mpporting,  and  are  making  Southern  California 
celebrated  throughout  the  East. 

Unlike  the  East,  we  have  no  seasons  of  total  crop  failure. 
My  friend  O.  T.  Johnson,  who  owns  large  citrus  and  deciduous 
fruit  orchards,  assures  me  that  his  trees  have  done  their  part 
every  season  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  This  reliability  of 
crops  must  inevitably  compel  the  large  canneries  to  choose 
Southern  California  as  a  location  for  their  main  plants.  We 
have  experienced  a  marvelous  boom  without  disaster.  Our 
people  have  entered  upon  an  era  of  steady  and  healthy  progress. 
There  is  an  inclination  to  build  all  enterprises  upon  a  strong 
and  carefully  laid  foundation.  This  beautiful,  modern  build- 
ing in  which  our  offices  are  located  certainly  would  not  have 
been  so  good,  and  permanent  an  investment,  if  the  greatest  care 
had  not  been  devoted  to  its  foundation.  Enterprises  thus  care- 
fully founded  may  make  slow  progress  at  first,  until  the  ground 
floor  is  reached.  After  that,  development  is  rapid  as  well  as 
lasting. 

Southern  California  can  ask  no  better  means  of  promoting 
its  welfare  than  the  plain  unvarnished  facts  in  regard  to  this 
section,  set  forth  so  as  to  be  rightly  comprehended  in  the  East. 
Many  Eastern  people  are  not  only  ignorant  regarding  this 
section,  but  have  been  so  misinformed  that  they  are  incredulous 
regarding  the  simplest  facts. 

One  of  the  mistaken  ideas  of  Eastern  people  is  that  the  trip 
to  this  coast  is  a  great  hardship.  Nothing  could  be  more 
erroneous.  The  ride  to  Southern  California  over  our  trans- 
continental lines  is  now  made  as  comfortably  and  safely  as  trips 
elsewhere,  and  is  no  longer  than  others  that  are  frequently 
taken  each  year  in  other  directions  for  purposes  of  pleasure 
and  rest,  while  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  trip  to  this  coast  is 
unsurpassed  anywhere. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  Southern  California  for  health 
and  pleasure  seekers,  and  for  those  who  are  willing  to  meet 
under  better  conditions  the  same  business  competition  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  in  the  East. 


THE  EAST  HAS  AWAKENED. 


D.  FREEM.\N, 
President  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

What  is  the  reason  of  my  abiding  faith  in 
Southern  California  ? 

The   best   of  all   reasons.     The  Creator 

stamped   it  with    greater  possibilities  than 

any  of  His  gardens.     Where   do   we   find 

shumacher  Photo,  more  bcauty   and   variety   qf  scenery  and 

altitude,  where  richer  soil,  and  above  all,  a  climate  permitting 

such  marvelous  results  ? 

Nature  did  her  part  in  the  beginning,  but  the  race  which 
preceded  the  one  now  dominant  here  did  not  appreciate  this, 
and  the  East  was  asleep  to  the  facts.  The  awakening  came, 
and  upon  it  followed  the  greatest  boom  of  the  century.  Booms 
have  their  usefulness  sometimes,  and  ours  proved  a  great  edu- 
cator, leaving  many  valuable  improvements  in  its  wake. 

While  ignorance  concerning  this  section  still  exists  through- 
out the  East,  it  does  not  appear  so  remarkable  on  the  part  of 
those  so  remote  and  accustomed  to  diiferent  conditions,  when 
we  must  admit  that  we  ourselves  are  but  beginning  to  realize 
the  possibilities  of  our  own  section. 

Nature  has  indeed  lavished  upon  us  her  best  gifts.  In  her 
prodigality  she  has  piled  up  mountains  of  rich  mineral  deposits 
as  barriers  to  the  hot  breath  of  the  desert  on  the  East  and  the 
cold  winds  of  the  North,  tempering  the  rays  of  a  seldom 
clouded  sun  with  healthful  ocean  breezes.  She  has  given  us 
an  unsurpassed  soil,  an  unequaled  climate  and  provided  a 
dwelHng  place  of  varied  scenic  beauty.  But  all  this  will  not 
justify  us  in  failing  to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  our  oppor- 
tunities. To  be  sure  a  new  and  more  aggressive  population 
now  dominates  this  .section.  Yet  there  are  those  among  us 
who  profess  to  be  content  with  the  belief  that  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  Southern  California  are  so  great  that  the 
future  will  take  care  of  itself.  This  is  both  a  mistake  and  an 
injustice  to  those  doing  yeoman  work.  Nature  has  simply 
provided  the  conditions  under  which  the  best  results  can 
be  obtained,  and  right  here  our  duty  begins. 

Our  best  progress  has  not  been  spontaneous,  but  brought 
about  by  hard  work  on  the  part  of  those  alive  to  the  situation. 

The  majority  of  our  progressive  citizens  were,  until  recent 
years,  Eastern  people  comparatively  ignorant  of  this  section. 
There  are  many  other  such  Eastern  people  still  to  be  reached 
with  comprehensive  and  impartial  information.  For  the  dissem- 
ination of  information  our  newspapers  deserve  great  credit.  The 
Southern  California  Bureau  of  Information  has  sent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fine  pamphlets  throughout  the  world.  In  this  field 
the  lyAND  OF  Sunshine  will  accomplish  a  necessary  and  useful 
work.  Our  Southern  California  World's  Fair  and  Midwinter 
Fair  exhibits  have  opened  the  eyes  of  all  who  beheld  them. 

So  far  as  we  come  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  our  own 
section,  and  so  fast  as  the  East  becomes  enlightened  concerning 
the  real  conditions  here,  just  so  rapid  and  sure  shall  our 
progress  be. 
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SUNSHINE  AND  EASTERN  CAPITAL. 


T.  D.  STIMSON, 
A  well  known  capitalist  from  Chicago. 

^jbi  Sunshine  and  Eastern  capital  have  made 

^    ^^^L.  Southern    California    as    certainly    as    they 

'   \\rJJr~  assure  its  continued  prosperitj'. 

'     '  Eastern  people  have  begun  to  understand 

the  fact  that  this  section  has  the  best  climate, 
the  best  land  and  the  best  water  on  earth. 
Why  should  they  not  desire  to  possess  the  substance  as  well  as 
the  knowledge  ? 

Competition  in  railroads  and  irrigation  opened  the  ball,  and 
now  capital  is  dancing  to  a  music  that  no  other  section  can 
,„  furnish. 

^m  The  great  possibilities  of  our  soil  with  water,  the  reliabilitj' 
of  irrigation  and  railroad  competition  brought  this  section 
before  the  world,  and  it  has  been  transformed  from  a  somewhat 
isolated  health  resort  into  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  region, 
where  health,  pleasure  and  business  may  be  found  in  com- 
bination. 

It  was  the  climate  of  this  section  which  lured  me  here  in  the 
first  place.  It  brought  me  here  again,  j'ear  after  j-ear,  until 
on  the  sixth  occasion  I  became  a  fixture.  I  think  I  have 
demonstrated  my  confidence  in  Southern  California  from  a 
financial  point  of  view. 

I  am,  however,  onh'  one  of  numerous  investors  from  the 
East  who  have  been  attracted  to  this  climate.  This  has  not 
only  been  the  case  in  the  past,  but  must  continue  to  be  so  in 
the  future.  The  capitalist  must  consult  his  health.  The  world 
is  after  sunshine,  and  here  is  where  it  may  be  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  throughout  the  year,  chilled  by  no  winter 
blast  and  tempered  by  the  ocean  breeze. 


OUR  GLORIOUS  CLIMATE. 

HOSMER  McKOON, 
President  of  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"  What  is  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia ?  " 

The  answer  lies  in  the  single  word — climate.  Climate  is  the 
underlying  basis  upon  which  the  present  is  established  and  the 
future  assured.  "But,"  says  the  caviler,  sneeringly,  "one 
can't  live  on  climate."  That  is  the  mistake.  One  can  live  on 
climate  ;  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Southern 
California,  we  all  do.  Not  onl}'  the  invalid  who  is  struggling 
for  life,  and  finds  new  hope  and  added  years  in  this  genial 
clime  ;  but  the  producer,  the  horticulturist,  the  husbandman, 
lives  and  thrives,  plants  his  crops  and  reaps  his  harvest,  in 
reliance  upon  the  climate  that  alone  gives  lengthened  season 
and  abundant  fruitage.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  no  more  so  than 
the  soil  of  the  Mississippi  valley  or  the  Mohawk.  Its  marvel- 
ous productiveness  comes  not  from  the  dead  earth,  but  from  the 
living  sunshine.  Spread  over  the  fields  of  Greenland  the 
cloudless  sky,  the  warm  sun.shine,  the  gentle,  caressing  breezes 
of  Southern  California,  and  the  palm  and  orange  will  blossom, 
the  fig  will  yield  its  fruitage,  and  all  the  hillsides  will  purple  or 
turn  golden  with  the  ripening  grape.  But  let  the  icy  blasts  of 
Greenland  sweep  over  Southern  California,  and  orchard  and 
vineyard  will  wither,  production  will  cease,  and   all  this  fair 


land  will  bury  its  dead  face  in  a  mantle  of 
snow,  and  the  white  bear  wander  where 
vegetation  is  unknown. 

And  it  is  not  our  fruits  alone,  but  our 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  as  well, 
which  are  based  upon  climate.  The  rail- 
road and  steamship  follow  production.  Man- 
ufactures come  to  preserve  and  utilize  the 
'  fruits  of  nature.  Varied  productions  stimulate 
inventions.  Each  new  product  sets  in  motion  another  wheel  in 
the  complex  mechanism  of  human  industries,  and  gives  a  new 
process  or  a  new  result.  Along  the  whole  line  of  human  effort, 
activities  are  quickened  because  kindly  Nature  crowns  intelli- 
gent labor  with  abundant  reward. 

The  climate  of  Southern  California  offers  its  inducements, 
not  merely  to  the  sick,  but  to  the  well,  the  industrious,  the 
strong.  It  lessens  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  and  makes  possible 
an  earthly  paradise  to  the  rich.  It  is  the  one  unmatched  jewel 
no  other  land  can  show.  Its  genial  influence  is  drawing  people 
of  wealth  and  leisure  from  everj^  land  to  find  comfort  and  en- 
joyment in  the  balmy  atmosphere  man  cannot  make  and  money 
cannot  buj-.  Men  of  letters  and  wearj^  students  find  a  deeper 
insight  and  a  new  inspiration  in  this  favored  clime,  and  are 
flocking  hither,  peopling  the  valle}-s  and  hillsides  with  ideal 
homes,  and  shedding  around  them  an  atmosphere  of  refinement 
and  culture  almost  as  delightful  as  the  heavenly  atmosphere 
it,self. 

The  basis  of  the  present  and  the  sure  foundation  of  the  future 
is  the  climate. 


LOS  ANGELES  SINCE  THE  BOOM. 


T.  S.  VAN  DYKE. 

Few  cities  that  ever  had  a  ' '  boom ' '  can  boast  that  they  were 
never  overbuilt.  Outside  of  Southern  California  still  fewer 
could  be  found  that  could  go  through  two  j'ears  of  the  most 
crazy  of  all  booms  without  needing  a  nap  of  ten  or  twenty 
years  to  recuperate.  A  sleep  of  a  century  would  not  resurrect 
some  of  them  even  here  ;  but  there  were  some  that  went  ahead 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  foremost  among  them  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  country,  Los  Angeles. 

During  the  wildest  of  the  great  excitement  we  thought  Los 
Angeles  was  growing  rapidly.  So  it  was ;  but  we  can  now 
see  that  it  was  little  more  than  the  continuation  of  the  growth 
that  began  in  1880,  and  became  so  rapid  in  1885  that,  in  con- 
nection with  the  growth  in  surrounding  places,  it  started  the 
great  boom.  But  the  best  and  most  rapid  growth  of  the  city 
has  been  since  the  excitement  died  away,  and  during  a  long 
process  of  liquidation  so  general  and  severe  that  it  would  have 
made  hard  times  in  any  other  country  and  in  the  midst  of  any 
prosperity. 

But  how  many  cities  can  boast  that  their  best  growth  has 
been  made  during  the  last  ten  months  ?  Yet,  while  banks 
and  business  houses  have  been  failing  all  over  the  land,  while 
merchants  dare  not  place  orders,  and  honest  men  dare  incur 
no  debts,  when  millions  of  hands  have  been  hanging  idle  in  the 
east,  every  hammer  and  saw  in  the  cit3(i.Jiaabeen  busy,  and 
business  houses,  fine  residences  andneat  cottage^^Etsastill  rising 
as  fast  as  ever.  •  -if<N 
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The  reason  is  simple  enough.  Los  Angeles  is  the  center 
of  population,  of  trade,  of  railroads,  of  life  and  activity  of  all 
kinds,  in  a  country  that  is  now  conceded  by  all  to  have  the 
most  remarkable  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  a  countrj' 
that  has  had  it  for  years  at  an  ever  increasing  pace,  and 
toward  which  more  eyes  than  ever  are  now  turned.  Los 
Angeles  is  the  metropolis  of  Southern  California,  without 
even  the  suggestion  of  a  rival,  and  whatever  its  fortune 
Los  Angeles  reaps  the  benefit.  It  has  now  reached  a  stag;e 
where  cities  grow  by  their  own  momentum,  and  is  gathering 
from  far  and  wide  not  only  trade  and  business  of  all  kinds,  but 
thousands  of  people  of  means  who  wish  to  retire,  but  do  not 
care  to  sit  down  in  a  small  or  quiet  town,  no  matter  how 
solid  or  prosperous  it  may  be. 

Counting  the  ten  or  twelve  thousand  people  living  just  over 
the  western  boundary,  but  who  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  city 
as  any  in  the  center,  Los  Angeles  has  now  about  eighty-five 
thousand  people,  but  if  its  limits  were  extended  on  the  plan  of 
ambitious  eastern  cities  its  population  would  be  far  more  than 
that. 

It  has  been  said  that  Los  Angeles  could  never  make  a  great 
city  because  it  was  not  a  seaport.  But  Rome  and  Athens  did 
tolerably  well  without  being  on  a  bay,  and  tho.se  who  have 
traveled  say  that  Paris  is  a  tolerably  smart  bit  of  a  town, 
although  as  far  from  the  sea  as  Los  Angeles. 
Better  far  be  as  she  is,  just  situated  so  as  to 
reach  out  in  a  .score  of  directions  with  a 
grasp  no  rival  can  break.  Better  be  in  line 
to  tap  the  rich  fields  and  orchards  of  Ven- 
tura and  Santa  Barbara  without  getting  out 
of  the  natural  channel  of  trade  from  the 
wealthy  counties  of  San  Bernardino  and 
Riverside.  All  these  are  hers  forever,  and 
even  a  part  of  San  Diego  county's  trade 
comes  to  her  as  natural!}-  as  does  the  trade 
of  the  solid  and  fertile  county  of  Orange 
that  lies  so  near  her  doors.  The  trade 
county  alone  is  enough  to  make  a  respectable  city  ;  for 
Orange  county  is  for  all  purposes  of  trade  as  much  a  part  of  it 
as  it  ever  was,  and  the  two  together  contain  enough  fertile 
land  and  water  to  make  a  respectable  state.  From  where 
Pomona  blooms  at  the  foot   of  the    mighty  San    Antonio  to 
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where  Santa  Monica  lies  beside  the  smiling  sea,  and  from  there 
to  where  the  broad  plains  of  the  Rancho  San  Joaquin  slope 
into  the  hills  of  the  Santa  Ana  range  lie  a  million  acres 
that,  without  irrigation,  will  excel  any  part  of  the  East 
in  everything  from  the  growing  of  the  finest  fruits  to  the  most 
general  kind  of  general  farming,  and  with 
water  will  do  twice  and  even  thrice  as  much. 
Yet  this  is  scarcely  one-half  of  the  country 
that  is  naturally  tributary  to  the  city. 
Within  seventy  miles  and  on  lines  of  rail- 
road with  easy  communication  several  times 
a  day,  are  twenty  odd  thousand  of  the 
small  farms  that  form  the  distinctive  feature 
of  this  land,  each  one  supporting  a  family 
in  comfort,  and  most  of  them  in  luxury, 
with  as  many  more  new  ones  coming  rapidly 
into  bearing. 

The  only  serious  objection  ever  made  to  Los  Angeles  as  a 
place  of  residence  was  that  it  had  no  sewerage.  This  is  now 
removed  by  the  completion  of  a  perfect  system  of  glazed 
.sewers  emptying  into  the  ocean  miles  away.  It  is  in  every 
sense  a  beautiful  city.  There  are  cities  of  its  size  that  can 
show  more  houses  costing  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
but  few  if  any  that  can  show  as  many  costing  over  ten 
thousand  ;  probably  none  that  can  show  as  many  handsome 
cottages,  positively  none  that  can  show  so  few  shanties  or 
vacant  houses.  Miles  and  miles  of  fine  and  well  sprinkled 
streets  make  the  best  of  track  for  carriages  and  bicycles,  and 
good  roads  amid  fine  scenery  lead  outward  in  all  directions. 
By  an  ancient  title  the  city  owns  enough  water  from  an  un- 
failing supply  to  irrigate  fully  fifty  thousand  acres,  or  more 
than  twice  its  present  area.  This  is  distributed  over  the  city 
independent  of  the  domestic  system,  and  its  cheapness  and 
free  use  on  the  broad,  deep  lots  make  the  year  round  a 
wealth  of  green  found  nowhere  else. 
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The  commercial  location  of  Los  Angeles  is  excellent,  and 
has  been  recognized  as  such  by  the  railroads  which  are  here, 
and^by  those  which  are  coming. 
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SUGAR-BEET  CULTURE  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


RICHARD  GIRD. 

I  would  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sugar  beet  which,  as  an  agricultural  proposition 
for  either  profit,  or  as  an  improver  of  the  soil,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list. 

The  intense  cultivation  necessary  to  bring  the  sugar  beet 
to  perfection  almost  entirely  clears  the  soil  of  weeds. 
At  the  same  time  this  plant  is  a  natural  subsoiler,  its 
tap-root  penetrating  to  a  great  depth  (sometimes  as 
deep  as  12  feet),  bringing  to  the  surface  the  moisture 
and  nutriment  of  the  subsoil  that  could  be  reached  in 
no  other  way. 

Since  the  introduction  in  Europe,  by  Napoleon  I, 
of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  beet,  as  a  result 
of  the  British  blockade,  the  beet  sugar  industry  has 
become  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  revenue  in 
France  and  Germany.  In  those  districts  where  the 
sugar  beet  is  cultivated,  the  production  of  other  crops 
has  doubled  and  the  raising  of  beef  cattle  has  in- 
creased in  proportion.  The  bounty  paid  by  the 
French  and  German  governments  on  all  sugar  ex- 
ported enables  these  countries  to  control  the  beet 
sugar  business  of  the  world  and  to  fill  their  coffers 
with  some  $100,000,000  of  foreign  money  annually, 
most  of  which  is  received  from  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Sugar-beet  culture  is  an  industry  especially  adapted 
to  families  :  the  plowing,  harrowing,  rolling,  seeding,  cultivat- 
ing, etc. ,  can  be  done  by  the  head  of  the  family  or  the  eldest 
boy,  while  the  thinning,  hoeing,  topping,  etc.,  can  be  per- 
formed by  children  from  10  to  16  years  of  age  (boys  and  girls 
alike),  and  is  healthful,  light  work.  A  farmer  can  so  arrange 
his  crop  as  "to  afford  steady  employment  to  his  family  from 
seed-time  to  harvest.     A  family  can  easily  take  care  of  twenty 


income  of  $1200.  This  result  can  be  achieved  five  months 
after  putting  the  seed  in  the  ground,  and  the  returns  are  re- 
ceived in  cash.  So  far  the  rule  with  the  factories  in  Califor- 
nia has  been  to  make  contract  with  the  farmers  before  planting, 
at  a  fixed  price  per  ton  and  for  cash  on  delivery  of  the  crop  at 
the  sugar  factory.  Therefore,  a  farmer  can  calculate  with  al- 
most absolute  certainty  what  he  will  receive  for  his  crop  and 
when  he  will  get  it.     The  establishment   of  a   beet  sugar  fac- 
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acres,  which  will  net  them  at  a  low  estimate  $800  clear  profit; 
add  to  this  the  cost  of  production,  which  can  be  saved  by 
doing  the   work   them.selves,   and   they  will   have  an   annual 


tory  in  a  community  enhances  the  value  of  the  land  over  ordi- 
nary farming  land  at  least  threefold,  making  it  an  income 
paying  property  on  a  cash  basis. 

The    most    important  advantage  of  sugar-beet   farming  is 

the  certainty  of  the  market.     In  Southern  California  we  have 

yet  to  discover  an  enemy  of  the  sugar  beet.     On  account  of 

its  long  tap-root  the  beet  is  more  independent  of  moisture  than 

any   other   crop.     We    produced    the    second   year 

!       (1892)  on  the   Chino  Ranch,   with  only  ten  inches 

of  rain,  28,000  tons  of  beets  from  2500  acres. 
!  What  better  conditions  can  a    farmer   ask    than 

I       a  fertile  soil   that  will   most  assuredly  give  him  a 
I       good  crop  and  a  cash  market  at  his  very  door  ? 

The  probable  cash  value  of  the  sugar-beet  crop 
on  the  Chino  Ranch  this  coming  season  is  $275,000; 
this  with  at  least  $100,000  that  will  be  paid  for 
labor,  will  make  a  total  of  $375,000  that  will  be 
distributed  by  the  sugar  factory  among  our  people, 
making  a  very  nice  little  foundation  for  a  prosper- 
ous community. 

Southern  California  has  many  advantages  over 

any   other  part  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other 

country   in    the   world,    for  the  cultivation   of  the 

sugar  beet.     When  I  say  that  this  is  the  natural 

home  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  that  in  the  Eastern 

States  of  this  country  and  in  France  and  Germany 

it  is  an  exotic,   I  have   said   enough   to  prove  the 

assertion  that  no  country  in  the  world  can  compete 

with   Southern    California   in    the    manufacture    of 

sugar  from  beets.     Still  I  will  go  somewhat  into  details  :  Here 

we  can  commence  planting   in  February  on  our  upper  or  dry 

lands,  continuing  down  on  to  the  damp  lands  as  late  as  the 
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middle  of  May.  We  can  commence  harvesting  about  the  first 
of  July,  supplj'ing  the  factory  with  beets  taken  directly  from 
the  fields  up  the  first  of  December,  or  later,  if  necessary. 
Sugar  being  a  carbo-hydrate  deposited  by  the  sun  through  the 
leaves  into  the  beet,  our  long  stretch  of  open  sunny  weather 
enables  us  to  produce  a  higher  percentage  of  sugar.  The  first 
looo  tons  of  beets  put  into  the  Chino  factory  in  1892  averaged 
17  per  cent  sugar.  Our  average  for  the  whole  crop  is  15  per 
cent,  the  highest  average  I  know  of,  and  we  have  beaten  the 
record  with  over  four  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre. 

In  France  and  Germany  and  the  Eastern  States  of  America, 
with  their  many  climatic  disadvantages,  such  as  rain,  hail  and 
vi^ind  storms,  and  frosts,  sugar-beet  culture  is  anything  but  a 
labor  of  love.  They  have  about  a  month  to  plant  in,  com- 
mencing about  the  first  of  May  and  about  the  same  time  to 
harvest  in,  commencing  about  the  first  of  October,  while  on 
account  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the 
weather  they  must 
harvest  all  their 
beets  at  once, 
building  costly 
silos  in  which  to 
store  them ,  and 
from  which  the 
factory  draws  i  t  s 
supplies  as  needed. 
Siloing  beets  causes 
them  to  lose  some 
of  their  sugar,  be- 
sides, in  the  wilted 
state  a  beet  is  hard- 
er to  work  than 
when  handled  fresh 
from  the  fields,  as 
with  us.  Note  the 
difference  :  There, 
about  one  month 
to  plant  and  the 
same  to  harvest ; 
here,  three  months 
to  plant  and  five 
months  to  harvest, 
with  no  fear  of  frosts,  hailstorms  or  cyclones,  etc.  The  fact 
is,  that  in  spite  of  the  low  rate  of  wages  in  Europe,  we  can 
afford  to  pay  American  wages  and  yet  deliver  our  beets  cheaper 
to  the  factory  than  they  can.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  beet  sugar  in  Europe,  after  inspecting  the  Chino  Valley  beet 
sugar  factory,  and  the  immense  beet  plantation  surrounding  it, 
remarked,  "  I  am  glad  for  you,  but  sorry  for  us." 

In  the  fertile  alluvial  valleys  of  Southern  California  we  have 
room  for  a  hundred  factories  similar  to  the  one  at  Chino,  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  1000  tons  of  beets,  that  when  once  firmly 
established  would  go  a  great  way  toward  supplying  the  whole 
of  the  United  States  with  sugar,  without  fear  of  competition. 

In  conclusion  I  will  mention  that  the  average  tonnage  on  the 
Chino  Ranch  is  fifteen  tons  per  acre  ;  average  price  $4.50  per 
ton  ;  average  co.st  of  production  $22.50  per  acre  ;  .so  that  the 
average  net  profit  is  about  $50.00  per  acre. 
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The  last  Legislature  of  California  passed  a  law  allowing  the 
counties  to  issue  bonds  for  road  construction.  The  enterpris- 
ing county  of  Kern  has  i.ssued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $250,000, 
and  is  now  at  work  constructing  the  roads.  An  election  is 
.soon  to  be  held  in  Sacramento  county  for  the  issuing  of  $500,- 
000  worth  of  bonds,  and  agitation  is  now  underway  in  Los 
Angeles  county  for  a  similar  development,  involving  the  sum 
of  $750,000. 

In  Los  Angeles  county  the  matter  was  originally  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  called  a  county  road  convention  to  meet  May  12.  It  is 
proposed  to  circulate  petitions  asking  the  supervisors  to  call 
an  election  and  submit  to  the  people  the  question  of  issuing 
bonds  to  the  amount   mentioned  above.     The  prospect  seems 

good  that  the  plan 
will  carry  through. 
It  is  proposed  to 
construct  a  system 
of  permanent  ma- 
cadamized high- 
ways leading  out 
from  Los  Angeles 
to  the  most  thickly 
settled  sections  of 
the  county,  and  in- 
to those  portions  of 
the  county  where 
the  people  need 
better  roads  to  get 
their  products  to 
market.  The  roads 
when  completed 
must  be  sprinkled 
and  maintained  in 
good  order.  Ex- 
perience has  shown 
that  sprinkling 
saves  enough  on 
repairs  to  pay  its 
own  expenses  after 
tanks  are  once  put 
in.  The  plan,  if  carried  out,  will  not  increase  the  taxes  of  the 
county  appreciably,  as  large  sums  which  are  now  spent  on  road 
patching  will  be  saved.  It  is  believed,  moreover — and  the 
belief  is  based  on  the  experience  of  many  Eastern  counties — 
that  the  immediate  advance  in  the  value  of  farm  land  through 
the  improved  facilities  for  carrying  products  to  market,  will 
compensate  for  the  expense  of  the  work. 

In  a  land  where  there  is  no  frost  and* no  .'now,  and  where 
the  rain  soon  sinks  away  in  the  sand,  there  should  be  perfect 
roads.  In  course  of  time  broad,  easy  boulevards  will  connect 
all  the  cities  of  Southern  California. 


The  largest  fruit-cannery  in  Southern  California  is  located  at 
Colton,  which  turned  out  about  one  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  cans  last  sea.son.  A  fine  pavilion  has  recently 
been  completed,  in  which  the  Southern  California  State  Citrus 
Fair  was  held  in  March,  1893. 
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Riverside,  Cal. 


~D  T\  TTIJ*''p  OTT^"r^     the    greatest    center  of   the    Orange    industry   in 
'^  America,    is    .1    city    of    elegant    homes,    grand 


"Arlington  Heights"  ^;' 


scenery,   fine  schools,    many  churches,   fine   drives,   shady  walks,    abundance  of 
pure  water,  and  a  climate  hardly  equaled,   never  excelled  in  this  country. 

(a  part  of  Riverside)  includes  over 
ix    square,   miles    of    the     finest 
Orange  and  Lemon  land  in  the  world  ;    is  high,  smooth  of  surface,  gently  slop- 
ing, thoroughly  drained,   free  from  stones  or  gravel  ;    an    alluvial  soil  of  great 
depth  and  richness. 

To  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  Home-seeker 
—  the  Capitalist  —  the  searcher  for  a  winter  retreat,  those  in  delicate  health, 
and  seekers  of  homes  where  beauty  of  location,  comfort  and  profit  are  combined. 
For  descriptive  pamphlet,  with  valuable  information  on  Orange  and  Lemon 
Culture,   address 

One  of  the  artesian  wells  of  the  GAGE  CANAL  1  Xl  Jz!/      Jx i  V    £!/ R 0 1  Jj lH/       ij\.Uoi       CO.  Limited, 

SYSTEM   (flowing  about    200  miner's  inches  of  RIVER'mOF^      OAT 

water),    supplying    water    to    the    ARLINGTON  '  * 

HEIGHTS   LlNDS  I"  writing  quote  the  "Land  of  Sunshine." 


■Hotel  /Nadeau 


Cor.   First  and  Spring  Sts. 

LOS  A/NGELES 


C.  L.  WHIPPLE. 
H.  W.  CHASE. 


When  in  Los  Angeles  stop  at  the  Hotel  Nadeau,  which  is  in  the  exact  center  of  the  city,  being  the  largest,  most  elegantly 
furnished  and  liberally  managed  hotel,  h-iving  60  suites  with  bath  and  all  modern  attachments  for  the  comfort  and  safet}'  of 
guests.      "Courteous  and  Attentive  Treatment  with   Reasonable    Rates"    is  our  motto. 


A  first-class 
Cafe  is  run  in 
connection  with 
t  h  e  mangement 
I  I  the  house, 
.  hie  h  makes  it 
especially  desir- 
able for  parties 
wishing  to  live 
<  n  the  European 
or  American 
plan. 

European  plan 
one  dollar  per 
day  and  upward. 
.American  plan  if 
('esired. 

H.  W.  CHASE 
&  CO. 
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THF  OLIVE  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


Olive  culture  in  California  is  beginning  to  attract  atten- 
tion as  a  business.  The  young  orchards  coming  into  bearing 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  serve  as  object  lessons  to  show 
the  adaptability  of  our  soil  and  climate  to  the  industry.  It 
is  found  that  the  trees  thrive  and  bear  well  on  the  coast,  in 
the  interior  valleys,  and  on  mountain  sides,  whether  growing 
in  clay,  adobe  or  sandy  land. 

Our  olive  oil  and  pickled  olives  are  conceded  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  imported,  and 
the  conditions  for  produc- 
ing them  in  our  State  are 
so  favorable  that  no  other 
country  can  place  them  on 
our  markets  at  so  low  a 
price;  hence  it  follows  tbat 
as  soon  as  the  goods  can  be 
produced  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity they  will  displace  tho.se 
from  abroad  now  so  largely 
brought  into  the  State.  As 
yet  our  pickled  olives  are 
consumed  within  a  few 
weeks  after  they  are  put 
up,  and  chiefly  in  the  few 
localities  where  they  are 
produced,  so  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the 
people  of  our  State  have 
ever  tasted  a  California 
olive.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  here  in  Pomona,  where 
of  late  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  them  in  some 
quantity,  they  have  come 
into  general  use  as  a  staple 
article  of  food.  When  they 
become  as  common  all  over 
the  State  as  they  are  here 
their  consumption  will  be 
enormous.  Besides  this 
coast  we  have  for  a  market 
an  immense  field  in  the 
Eastern  States,  now  de- 
pendent upon  an  inferior 
article.  Considering  these 
things  the  possibility  of 
over-production  seems  to 
be  very  far  in  the  future. 

California  is  earning  a 
reputation  for  her  pure 
olive  oil,  and  the  output  meets  with  ready  sale.  The  sardine 
industry,  which  is  being'commenced  at  several  points  on  our 
coast,  will  require  great  quantities  of  olive  oil,  the  lack  of 
which  is  the  only  drawback  to  the  industry,  as  the  shores  of 
our  coast  teem  with  the  genuine  Mediterranean  sardine,  said 
to  be  found  nowhere  else'in^the  waters  of  our  country. 

Capitalists  are  turning  their  attention  to  olive  culture, 
several  large  plantations  having  been  made  in  this  county  by 
them  within  the  past  year.     It  augurs  well  for   an  industry 


when  sagacious  men  whose  foresight  has  enabled  them  to 
amass  fortunes  can  .see  its  future  capabilities  .so  plainly  as  to 
engage  in  it. 

But  to  the  man  of  limited  means  it  seems  well  suited,  as 
it  does  not  require  high  priced  land,  and  the  labor  of  the  wo- 
men and  children  of  the  family  may  be  utilized  in  gathernig 
the  olives  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  other  fruits  do  not 
require  attention. 

The  making  of  the  pickles  and  oil  is  a  process  .soon 
learned,   and   the  apparatus   for  making  up  the  product  of  a 

moderate  sized  orchard 
need  not  be  expensive,  but 
if  one  prefers  to  sell  the 
olives  direct  from  the  trees, 
the  buyers  are  already  in 
the  field.  The  price  paid 
the  current  season  was  six 
cents  per  pound  delivered 
at  the  works. 

Hon.  Charles  Dondero, 
Italian  consul  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "There  are 
no  two  countries  in  the 
world  so  similar  in  topo- 
graphical conformation,  po- 
sition, climate  and  agricul- 
tural products  as  Italy  and 
California.  The  olive  is 
justly  considered  the  Prov- 
idence of  Italy.  The  aver- 
age duration  of  this  tree  is 
considered  250  years — long 
enough  for  us  all.  Its  pro- 
duction increases  until  the 
age  of  40  or  50  years.  It 
remaining  about  the  .same 
from  year  to  year,  if  prop- 
erly managed,  with  a  per- 
cept i  b  1  e  improvement  in 
the  oil." 

There  was  produced  in 
this  State  in  the  year  1889 
1,141  gallons  of  pure  olive 
oil  ;  in  1890,  5,202  gallons; 
in  1891,  11,420  gallons. 
In  the  year  1890  there  was 
imported  into  this  country 
893,984  gallons  of  alleged 
olive  oil,  which  was  more 
than  double  the  amount  im- 
ported here  in  188 1.  The 
annual  output  of  olive  oil  of  different  foreign  countries  is  vari- 
ously estimated;  that  of  Italy  is  valued  at  $120,000,000— more 
than  the  value  of  wheat  exports  of  the  United  States  for  1891. 
It  has  been  predicted  that  olive  culture  will  become  one 
of  our  chief  industries  within  a  few  years.  The  indications 
certainly  point  in  that  direction. 


NEVAOILLO   KLANCO    OLIVE, 


i/^^^  ^.  ^-^//i 
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OLDEST  ANt)   UAKGEST  BANK   \N   SOUTH  E"RM   eALIFOKNIA 


Farmers  &  Merchants 

3ANK  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Sell  and  Buy  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exchange 


Special  Collection  Department 
Correspondence  Solicited 


^^^ 


I.  W.  Hellman, 
H.  W.  Hellman, 
John  Milner, 
H.  J.  Fleishman, 


CAPITAL  (paid  up) 
SURPLUS  and  RESERVE 

TOTAL,       -       - 


nest 


OFFICEHS 


President 

-     Vice-President 

Cashier 

Assistant  Cashier 


^500,000  00 
825,000  00 

$1,325,000  00 


•Di-REeTOHs-W.  H.  Perry  C.  E.  Thom  A.  Glassell  O.  W.  Childs  C.  Ducommun 

T.  L.  DuQUE        J.  B.  lyANKERSHiM        H.  W.  Hellman        I.  W.  Hellman 


LOS  ANGKLES  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  FLOAT  Dl'lllMi   FIESTA   WEEK. 

There  was  no  more  interesting  float  during  the  recent  Fiesta  festivities  than 

that  of  the 

LOS  ANGELES  RusiNESS  r.QLLEGE 


This  is  conceded  to  be  the  leading  business  training  school  in  Southern  California. 

Its  rooms  and  equipments  are  first-class,  its  courses  of  study  eminently  practical,  and  its  teachers  modern 

and  progressive  in  thought  and  method.     School  in  session  the  entire  year. 

Special  Summer  Session  Opens  July  2,  1894. 

All  interested  invited  to  call  at  College  Office  for  full  information,  or 

Write  For  Catalogue.  «a.San)ple  Copy  of  the  EDUCATOR  free. 

Address  xhe  Los  Angeles  Business  College, 

144  South  Main  Street,  Los  Angei,es,  Cal. 


Ci.As.  H.  S.MiTn. 


Thos.  T.  H.\hmsr. 


HAMMER  &  SMITH, 

PUBLISHERS, 

205  New  High  Street,      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Daily   Hotel  Gazette 

The  only  daily  hotel  journal  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  con- 
tains items  of  interest  to  all  hotel  men. 

A  desirable  advertising  medium  for  those  who  wish  to 
reach  the  hotel  proprietors  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Official  organ  of  the  Southern  California  Hotel  Association. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE: 
One  Year,  in  advance     -    $5.00  I  Three  Months, in  advance  $1.25 


Six  Months, 


2.50  I  One  Month, 


Southern  Cafifomia  Rajfwau  Adi/ertiser 

The  only  advertising  medium  on  trains  of  the  great  Santa 
Fe  System  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  On  twelve  to  fifteen  trains 
daily.    Reaches  100,000  travelers  annually. 

No  better  medium  exists  by  which  to  reach  the  traveling 
public  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Advertising  rates  in  these  journals  made  known  upon 
application.     Sample  copies  sent. 


BUREAU  OF   INFORMATION 

Reliable  statements  concerning  all  the  prominent  Hotels, 
Summer  and  Winter  Resorts  and  Sanitariums  on  the  Pacific 
Coast ;  the  best  routes  for  reaching  them,  and  the  cost ;  their 
rates,  special  attractions,  etc.,  free  of  cost  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested. Time  tables  of  railways  furnished.  Enclose  stamps  for 
reply  when  writing,        

205  New  High  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ADOLF    EKSXEIN, 

Bradbury  Block,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Hemct  Land  Company  and  Lake  Hemct  Water  Company 

HEMEX,     RIVERSIDE     COUNTY,     CAL. 


photographic  View  of  Lake  Hemet.    Taken  from  a  point  H  mile  south  of  Dam.    Source  ol  water  from  which  the  Hemet  Lands  are  supplied. 


DIRECTORS : 

W.  F.  WHITTIER, 

San  Francisco,  President. 

E.  L.  MAYBERRY, 

Alhambra,  Vice-President. 

JAHES  B.  STETSON, 

of  Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson, 
San  Francisco. 

J.  S.  CHAPMAN, 
lA>s  Angeles,  Attorney. 


Reduced  Rates  from  Los  Angeles 

to  Hemet  and   return. 


7,000  acres  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  L,ands.  Size  of  outlying  tracts  from  5  to  40  acres, 
indefeasible  water-right.  Soil  inexhaustible  and  of  superior  quality  ;  climate  unexcelled  for 
pulmonary  troubles  and  rheumatism. 

This  tract  is  located  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest,  largest  and  most  fertile  valleys  ot 
Southern  California.     For  particulars  address 

HEMET  LAND  COMPANY, 

(Phone  312)  Room  28,  Baker  Block,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Or,  E.  L.  MAYBERRY,  Hemet,  Riverside  County,  Cal. 


Choice  Lands  for  General  Farming    ^t  Low  Prices 

$60  TO  $100  AND  UPWARD  PER  ACRE 

Smooth,  rich,  sandy  loam.  All  under  cultivation.  Unsurpassed  for  grain,  hay,  deciduous 
fruitSj  etc.  Nearness  to  city  market  and  seaport  adds  value  to  all  products.  Having  access  by 
good  level  roads,  or  two  lines  of  railroad,  into  the  metropolis  of  all  Southern  California.  Beautiful 
scenery  of  mountains,  valley  and  ocean.  Healthful  location.  Onlj'  six  to  twelve  miles  from 
Los  Angeles  or  the  ocean  in  two  directions.  Only  ten  miles  from,  and  in  sight  of,  Redondo,  one 
of  the  finest  health  and  pleasure  resorts  on  the  Southern  California  Coast.     See  Relief  Map,  p.  4. 

BIXBY,  HOWARD  6l  CO.,  101  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE    -RAMO/NA 


Corner  Sjuiiiji  and  Tliird  Streets, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

100  large  sunny  rooms,  centrally  located.     Rooms  single 

or  en  suite,  75c  to  $1.50  per  day:    Large,  well 

ventilated  corridors. 

S.  J.  HUMMOND,  Proprietor. 


6L  George  Livery  ^ 
-  Boardino  Stable 

J.  r.  SANItKUSON,  rroprietor. 


Carriages  for  Tourists'  Sight-Seeing  a  Specialty. 


510  SOUTH  BROADtUHV 

Between  Fifth  aud  Sixth  Sts. 
Telephone  173  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  St.  ANGELO  HOTEL 


^:\J^ 


■,:ti-'- 


Grand  Avenxie  and  Temple  Street 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Under  new  management.  Delightfully  located,  only 
6ve  minutes  walk  from  business  center.  All  outside, 
SUNNY  ROOMS.  Lowest  rates  in  the  city  for  the  accom- 
modations. One  of  the  best  Family  and  Tourist  Hotels 
in  California.    Free  'Bus.      W.  W.  BEACH,  Manager. 


ALMOND  CULTURE. 


For  advertisement  about 
Liebre  Ranch,  Manzana 
and  Almendro  Colonies,  and  the  West  End  of  Antelope 
Valley,  see  inside  of  front  cover.  Persons  can  obtain 
information  about  these  places  at  the  ofl5ce  of  the 
Companies,  401-403  Stimson  Building,  cor.  Spring  and 
Third  Sts.,  t,os  Angeles.  An  illustrated  pamphlet  has 
been  published,  giving  many  interesting  particulars. 
This  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Excursions  are 
made  to  the  Valley  about  every  week. 


ESCONDIDO 

The  Largest  Inland  Town  in 

SAN    DIEGO    COUNTY 

CALIFORNIA 

Among  the  many  beautiful  and  promising 
valleys  of  Southern  California,  none  are  more 
favorably  known  than  that  of  Escondido. 

Situated  at  an  elevation  of  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  with  an  intermediate  country 
sloping  to  the  ocean,  the  climate  is  delightful 
and  healthful.  The  soil  is  deep  aud  good ;  all 
crops  known  to  Southern  California  being 
raised  to  advantage,  while  the  man}'  fruits  for 
which  the  State  is  celebrated  are  grown  to 
perfection. 

THE  TOWN  OP  ESCONDIDO 

The  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  R.R.^ 
is  a  beautiful  village,  liberally  supplied  with 
churches,  schools,  stores,  a  fine  hotel,  banks, 
newspapers,  etc.,  etc. 

Lands  are  sold  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
$35.00  per  acre  for  good  land. 

ESCONDIDO  LAND  AND  TOWN  CO. 

SKN   DIEOO. 

J.  Gruendike,  President.   Jerry  Tole?,  Manager. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 


L08  meles  Terminal  Kailway 

THE  LOS   ANGELES    TERMINAL    RAILWAY    DIVERGES 

FROM   LOS   ANGELES,   THE    METROPOLIS  OF 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


The  San  Pedro  Division  runs  through  a 
fine  agricultural  and  grazing  country  to  Long 
lieach,  which  is  the  finest  for  bathing  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Then  for  five  miles  along  the 
ocean  to  San  Pedro  Harbor,  where  connections 
are  made  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 
for  all  points  north  and  south  ;  also  with  the 
Wilmington  Transportation  Co.  for  Catalina 
Island.  At  Terminal  Island  (East  San  Pedro) 
is  a  fine  Bath  House  and  Pavilion  open  all  the 
year,  and  the  finest  still  water  bathing  on  the 
(■oast  is  found.  Also  Boating  in  the  Harbor 
and  sailing  on  the  ocean  with  power  launches 
or  yachts. 

The  Pasadena  Division  runs  to  Pasadena, 
one  of  the  most  famous  places  as  a  health  re- 
sort in  Southern  California.  Also  up  to  Alta- 
dena,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  near 
Wilson's  Peak,  and  at  Altadena  connects  with 
the  Pasadena  electric  line  for  Rubio  Canyon 
Pavilion,  the  incline  to  Echo  Mountain 
House  and  the  observatory  on  Mount  Lowe, 
enabling  the  tourists  to  go  from  Los  Angeles  to 
the  top  of  the  Siena  Madre  Mountains  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  with  but  one  change,  from 
the  steam  to  the  electric  cars  at  Altadena. 

Ihe  Glendale  Division  runs  through  one 

of  the  finest  valleys  in  Southern  California, 
noted  for  its  fine  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits. 

Picnic  Grounds  at  Glendale,  Devil's  Gate, 
Millard's  Canyon,  Eaton's  Canyon  and  Rubio 
Canyon  on  the  Pasadena  and  Mt.  Wilson 
Electric  Ry. 

Trains  every  hour.  Finest  Mountain,  Valley 
and  Ocean  Scenery  in  Southern  California. 

W.  WINCUP, 

Gen'l  Frt.  and  Pass.  Ag't., 
T.B.BURNETT,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Vice-Pres't  and  Gen'l  Manager. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NO  VISIT  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  complete  till  you  have  seen 

HOTEL  DEL  GORONADO 


THE  MOST  PERFECT  HOTEL  IN  AMERICA 


ITC  ATTDAPTinUC  Are  always  fresh,  pleasing  and 
110  AlinAUIIUnO  enjoyable.  Driving,  Horseback 
Kvercise.  Hunting,  Fishing,  Lawn  Tennis,  Boating, 
Swimming,  etc. 

IT?  PI  lUATC  Is  the  finest,  most  equable  and  delight- 
110  OLiniHlL  fulin  the  world,  with  a  soft,  mild  and 
perfectly  dry  atmosphere,  entirely  free  from  mists  which 
visit  the  northern  coast. 

TOURISTS  AND  INVALIDS  rf'^f^^^sra^A^'orheaTh! 

pleasure  or  comfort.  Modern  in  every  detail.  Cuisine 
and  service  unsurpassed.  Round  trip  ticket  and  week's 
board  $21. 

CORONADO  AGENCY 

129  N.  Spring  St.,  Los  Aug-eles,  Cal. 

T.  D.  YEOMANS,  Agent. 


iiicmiimMCiPm 

Hacks  and  Coupes  at  all  hours  of  the  daj^  and 
night.  Elegant  Carriages.  Largest  Livery 
Company  in  Southern  California. 

Headquarters  for  Carriage,  Coach  and  Tally-Ho 

parties  to  Old  Mexico,  La  Jolla  Caves, 

Old  Mission,  Point  Loma  and 

all  points  of  interest. 

Funerals,  Weddings  and  Physicians'   Calls    Promptly 
attended  to. 


Stables  :  First  and  H  Street.    Telephone  22. 

Hack  and  Business  OfBce  :  1019  Fourth  St.  Telephone  91 

Branch  Office  ;  Hotel  del  Coronado, 

"  '•        S.  D.  &  C.  T.  Co.,  1019-1021  Fourth  St. 

AGENTS  ON  TRAINS  SELL  TICKETS. 


HL-DEN 

THE 

Leading  Tailor  of  San  "Diego 
916  FIFTH  STREET 

PiRTLE  Real  Estate 
"""Trust  Company 


Capital  Stock 
$50,000 


229 


(IHCORPORATED) 

West  second  St. 

LOS   ANGELES 


Stocks  and  Bonds  Bought  and  Sold. 

Quotations  on  Southern  California  Securities 
Furnished  on  Application. 

Permitted  References— Any  Bank  in  Los  Angeles. 


PIERCE 

.  View  Phobgrapher  , 

Headquarters  for  Views  of   ^/^C  515 

Southern  California.  \  n.  MAIN  STREET 


When  you  Travel 


TAKE    THE 


^^i'fa»5' 


^'^ 


sisi^ 


^W^% 


S1S[^ 


^  Santa  Fe  Route 


The  only  line  running  Pullman  Palace  and  Tourists'  Sleeping  Cars  through  to  Chicago  without  change. 
The  only  line  with  its  own  tracks  between  California,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
The  only  line  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
The  only  line  between  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside. 
The  direct  line  to  the  favorite  summer  resorts. 

F=REQ\7ENT    TRKINS  LOini     RKTES  QUICK    TITWB 

For  tickets  and  full  information  regarding  any  trip,  long  or  short,  call  on  the  nearest  agent  of  the  Company. 


W.  F.  WHITE, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager. 

Chicago.  Ill, 


H.  G.  THOMPSON, 

Gen'I  Pass,  Ag't,  S.  C.  Ry. 

Los  ANGELKS,  CAL. 


%m  DIEGO,  GflL 


This  cut  represents  the  possibilities 
of  this  section. 


Improved  and  unimproved  property  of  all 
kinds  for  sale  by 


B.  L.  MUIR 

1319   F  STREET.    SAN    DIEGO,  CAL 


Send  for  *'  Facts  About  San  Diego." 

It  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 

address. 


Please  mention  this  paper. 


Do  You  Want  a  Business? 


% 


THEX  TAKE  AN  AGENCY  FOR  THE 


/i  will  give  you  a  splendid  cur- 
rent income  and  the  largest 
renewal  interest. 

Its  plan  is  different  from  any 
other  be/ore  the  public,  and  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
equitable. 


NORTH-WESTERN 

LIFE 

ASSOCIATION 

OF    cHicaco 


A  PCSTAL,  CARD  Witt,  PUT  INTO  TOUR  HANDS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE 
A  PERMANENT  AND  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS. 


HOME  office: 

1141-2-3  Unity  Building, 

79  Dearborn  St.,  Chicagro,  111. 


We  carry  the  largest  Hue  of  Fine 
and  Medium 

GLOT/iING 

In  Los  Angeles.  , 

Ask  to  see  our  large  assortment  of  all  wool 
Sack  Suits  at  $io.oo  and  $12.00 

Fine  Cassimere  and  Tweed  Suits 
at  $15.00  and  $18,00 

Silk  mixed  Cassimere  and  Worsted  Suits 
at  |i8.oo  to  $25.00 

OUR    CHILDRENS'    STOCK    IS    REPLETE    ' 
WITH  NOVELTIES  OF  THE 
SEASON. 

Our  all  wool  Combination  Suits,  with  two  pair 

of  pants,  are  the  best  thing  in  the 

market.    They  sell  at  $5.00 

Other  lines  of  Stylish  and  Serviceable 
Goods  from  $3.00  to  $7.00 

MULLEN,  BLUETT  &  CO., 


Cor.  Spring  and  First  Sts. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Mc  DoMLD,  Brooks  zc  Co, 


ESTABLISHED    1886 


-REAL  ESTATE 
I/NSU-RA/NCE 
LOA/NS 


A/MT> 


Negotiate  Loans,  Rent  Houses,  Manage  Properties,  Pay  Taxes, 
Make  Collections,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Bapgains  in     f^CSiclCtlGC     ^"'' 

f^anch  Properties 

l\lo.  7  East  Colorado  St. 

REFERENCES:  "PAS/VD  E/N  7\,   CAL. 

Banks  and  Business  Med  of  the  Citg. 


JOHN  McDONAI.D,  Notary  Public  and  Conveyancer. 

ALSO 

Commissioner  of  Deeds  for  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Oliio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Washington,  Arizona. 


20  miles  from  San  Dic.u>b\  Cuvamaca  R.K.  Strictly  First-class.  Rates  J9  to  $12  per 
week.  Special  rates  to  families.  Dairy  connected  with  Hotel.  Free  from  coast 
winds.  Beautiful  Mountain  Scenerj-.  Pleasant  Drives.  Livery  Stable  in  connection 
with  House. 


HOTEL  B-REWSTE-R 


SAN  DIEGO 


American  Plan  Only. 


CALIFORNIA 


KATES  »!S.50  PKK  UAY  AND  UP. 

The  best  equipped  hotel  in  Southern  California.  Centrally  located.  Elevators  and 
fire  escapes.  Baths,  hot  and  cold  water  in  all  suites.  Modern  conveniences.  Fine 
large  sample  rooms  for  commercial  travelers. 

J.  E.  O'BRIEN,   Manager. 


THE 


Los  Angeles 

Engraving  Co. 


vRAerieAu  photo 

EAJSRAVEKS 


m= 


2o^}4  South  Main  St. 


LOS   ANGELES 


HEHVE     FRIEJ^D,     photo     EflGHflVEH 

314  W.   FIRST  ST.     LOS  ANGELES 


San  Diego  Lemon  Lands 


Irrigated  lands,  especially  adapted  for  oranges 

and  lemons,  and  deciduous  fruits  of  all  kinds 

Chula  Vista  five-acre  tracts  for  suburban  homes  in 

the   Irue  lemon  section  of  Southern   California 

Business  and  residence  property  in  San  Diego  and 
National  City Write  for  particulars. 

ROSS,  DICKINSON  &,  CO. 


Reference:  First  National  Bank. 


14!}3  D  St.,  San  Diego,   Cal. 


KELLE-R'S    HOTEL 


Thomas  Street,  Pomona,  Cal. 


Furnished  in 


Centrally  located,  two  blocks  from  depot.    Rooms  neat  andxleaa*^  I 
good  style.    The  best  Family  Hotel  in  the  city.    Electrij^^H^fs  thro\igK3 


"  The  most  wonderful  Mountain  Railway  in  existence."— San  Francisco  Chboxicle. 


THE  GREAT  CABLE  INCLINE  ON  MOUNT  LOWE  RAILWAY 


All  the 

genius  and  electricity 


most  distinguished  engineers  have  pronounced  it  the  safest  railroad  in  the  world — "  a  praptical  miracle  of 
electricity      and  have  attested  that  it  "  will  rank  among  the  notable  achievements  of  the  century." 


Leave  Los  Angeles  for  Echo  Mountain  via  Leave  Echo  Mountain  for  Pasadena  and  Los 

L.  A.  Terminal  Railway.  Angeles  via  Mount  Lowe  Railway, 

9:00  a.  m.,  daily;     11:00  a.  m.,  daily;     1:40  p.  m.,  9:2.1  a.  m.,  daily;     11:2.1  a.  m.,  daily;      2:00  p.  m., 
daily;    4:00p.  m.,  daily.  daily:     4.2'.  p.  m.,  daily. 


^5^NE  of  the  finest  hotels  in  Southern  California  is  THE  HOLLENBECK  ol 
j^^  I-os  Angeles.  It  is  of  modern  build  and  appointment,  centrally  lo- 
^  GATED,  and  its  cuisine  and  service  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
establishment  of  its  character  on  the  coast.  Messrs.  A.  C.  Bilicke  &  Co.,  exper- 
ienced and  well  known  caterers  to  the  travelling  public's  comfort,  are  in  control 
of  this  popular  house,  a  fact  which  alone  guarantees  courteous  treatment  and 


first-class  management.  The  house  is  conducted  upon  both  the  American  and 
European  plan,  and  the  rates  are  as  reasonable  as  those  seeking  superior  ac- 
commodations could  expect.    When  you  go  to  Los  Angeles  check  your  grip  to 


The  ^olKixt'ech 


Second  and  Spring  Streets 


J.  W.  ROBINSON  CO., 

Boston  . . . 


Telephone 

904 


Dry  Goods  Store 


-^ 


r^- 


RETAIL  .  .  . 

171  to  173  North  Spring  Street. 
WHOLESALE  .  .  . 

No.  123  Temple  Street. 


Los  Angeles,  CaL 


WITH  SUPPLEMENT— MBS.  GENERAL  FREMONT'S  HOME. 
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•  THE  ADOBE  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

IVILIZED  man  must  be  governed 
C^  by  fashion  and  the  whims  of  other 
civilized  men.  He  builds  him  a 
frame  house  in  the  desert  or  a  stone 
house  in  the  swamp.  The  Esqui- 
mau builds  him  a  hut  of  thick  ice 
to  retain  the  little  heat  he  is  able 
to  generate,  and  the  Pueblo  Indian 
of  Arizona  builds  him  a  house  of 
thick  mud  bricks  to  keep  out  the 
heat  in  summer  and  retainjt  inwinter.    The  Spaniards  who 


drying.  It  is  usually  about  4"xi2"xi6".  The  bricks  are 
laid  in  the  wall  very  much  as  we  lay  common  bricks,  using 
the  same  mud  the  adobes  are  made  of  for  mortar.  The  walls 
are  never  left  in  the  rough  state,  but  are  plastered  outside 
as  well  as  inside  with  the  same  adobe  mortar,  then  finished 
with  a  lime  wash  in  some  soft  color,  cream,  yellow  or  pink. 
When  further  protected  from  the  dampness  of  the  ground  by 
a  stone  foundation  and  well  roofed,  a  house  of  adobe  will 
last  longer  than  our  modem  buildings  are  usually  allowed 
to  stand  before  being  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  im- 
provements. Some  of  the  Mission  buildings  over  one  hun- 
dred years  old  are  still  in  sound  condition,  notwithstanding 
they  have  been  shamefully  neglected.     In  our  semi-tropical 


AN   OLD   ADOBE  RESIDENCE. 


came  to  Arizona  long  before  the  time  of  the  California  Mis- 
sions, seized  the  idea  of  the  Indian  and  modified  it  to  suit 
his  wants ;  and  the  Mission  fathers  again  took  advantage  of 
this  same  idea  and  modified,  adapted  and  adorned  it,  and 
made  it  the  "adobe"  of  Southern  California  that  is  fast 
vanishing  before  the  wooden  house  of  the  present. 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives  one  a  fair  idea  of  the 
construction  of  the  common  adobe  house,  but  does  not  at  all 
do  justice  to  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  Mission  build- 
ings or  many  or  the  ranch  homes. 

Adobe  is  the  Spanish  name  for  a  sun  dried  brick,  made  in 
this  country  of  the  common  surface  clayey  soil,  with  which 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  cut  straw  is  mixed  to  insure  an  even 


California,  while  the  days  are  warm,  often  hot,  the  nights 
are  cool,  and  in  the  time  of  the  "adobes"  fires  for  mere 
heating  were  almost  unknown.  The  householder  depended 
on  his  thick  adobe  walls  to  give  his  home  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness in  the  day  and  a  sufiicient  warmth  at  night. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  our  adobe  houses  is 
the  roof  of  tiles,  which  are  a  warm  yellowish  red  in  color, 
and  form  a  delightful  contrast  with  the  weather  stained,  lime 
washed  walls.  The  tile  is  not  a  native  production,  but  was 
fashioned  by  the  Spanish  fathers  in  exact  copy  of  the  Euro- 
pean tile,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  picturesque  roofing 
material  made. 


LAND    OF    SUNSHINE 


BY  THE  PACIFIC  SHORE. 


EYOND  doubt  one  of  the  chief 
charms  of  Southern  California 
is  the  long  strip  of  attractiye 
beach  which  extends  for  a  dis- 
tance of  some  300  miles,  from 
-  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego. 
Other  sections  have  their  sea- 
side resorts,  but  in  few  places 
can  the  sea  air  and  ocean  both  be  enjoyed 
to  perfection  all  the  year  round  as  it  is  here. 
One  of  the  chief  charms  of  lyos  Angeles 
as  a  place  of  residence,  consists  in  the  facil- 
ity with  which  the  ocean  may  be  reached. 
There  are  half  a  dozen  places  within  less 
than  an  hour's  ride  by  rail,  to  which  frequent 
trains  are  run,  especially  on  Sundays,  when 
during  the  summer,  there  is  a  great  out- 
pouring of  people,  not  only  from  lyos  An- 
geles, but  from  interior  points,  as  far  east 
as  Riverside  and  Redlands,  to  the  cool  and 
inviting  shores  of  the  murmuring  ocean. 
Entire  families  often  run  down  for  a  day, 
carrying  with  them  mammoth  lunch  bas- 
kets, the  contents  of  which  disappear  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  Others  go  to  camp, 
for  weeks  or  months,  while  others  who  pre- 
fer the  comforts  of  life  to  roughing  it,  put  up  at  one  of  the 
well  appointed  hotels  which  are  found  at  our  seaside  resorts. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  resorts  in  this,  or  indeed  any 
other  part  of  the  State,  is  Redondo,  eighteen  miles  south- 
west from  lyos  Angeles.  It  is  reached  in  about.three-quarters 
of  an  hour  by  either  of  two  railways,  the  Redondo  and  the 
vSouthern   California   lines.      The  ride   is   a  pleasant  one. 


through  smiling  orchards,  vegetable  gardens  and  grain  fields, 
until  finally  passing  through  a  bank  of  drifting  sand,  the 
wide  Pacific  in  all  its  magnificence  bursts  upon  the  view  of 
the  visitor,  while  the  bracing  sea  air  and  the  ocean  smell 
furnish  a  pleasing  change  from  city  life. 

Redondo  is  a  new  place,  having  been  founded  about  five 
years  ago  by  a  couple  of  enterprising  gentlemen  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  coast,  who,  within  this  short  time, 
have  not  only  built  up  an  attractive  seaside  resort,  but  also 
a  busy  port,  where  steamships  stop  regularly,  loading  and 


A   GLIMPiK  OF   REDONDO  FROM   WHAKF. 
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KBDONOO  WHAKF, 


discharging  a  very  large  amount  of  freight.  There  is  a 
commodious  wharf  where  vessels  touch  with  safety  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  near  the  wharf  is  a  large  ware- 
house. The  water  at  the  pier  is  of  greater  depth  than  at 
any  port  south  of  San  Francisco.  Ships  of  any  size  can  lay 
alongside  and  load  or  discharge  with  perfect  ease.  There 
is  absolute  freedom  from  undertow. 

The  townsite  of  Redondo  Beach 
is  one  of  great  beauty  and  has  al- 
ready attracted  the  attention  of  a 
number  of  wealthy  people,  who 
have  built  residences  for  themselves 
here.  In  addition  to  the  bracing 
sea  air  and  the  absence  of  malaria, 
which  is  insured  by  the  high  grounds 
and  dry,  porous  soil,  the  town  is 
favored  with  an  unlimited  supply 
of  the  purest  and  sweetest  water, 
clear  and  sparkling  as  the  finest 
crystal,  brought  to  every  door  by 
a  system  of  iron  pipes,  adding  the 
last  requisite  for  making  this  a 
health  resort  in  both  summer  and 
winter,  which,  when  its  merits  be- 
come known,  will  draw  to  it  health 
and  pleasure  seekers  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe. 

The  accommodations  for  visitors 
at  Redondo  are  excellent.  There 
are  plenty  of  smooth  walks  and 
commodious  buildings  on  the  beach 
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with  tables  and  benches  where  visitors  may  eat  the  lunches 
they  bring  with  them,  or  procure  refreshments  at  the  pavil- 
ion. There  is  also  a  dancing  pavilion,  a  large  bath-house 
and  accommodations  for  children.  There  are  many  persons 
who  enjoy  a  swim  in  salt  water,  but 
find  surf  bathing  somewhat  tiring. 
To  these  and  others  the  plunge  at 
Redondo  has  great  attractions.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  hot  salt  water 
tanks  on  the  coast,  and  is  enclosed 
in  a  large  building  designed  especi- 
ally for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
used.  The  tank  is  concrete  and 
measures  50x100  ft.,  with  a  depth 
of  water  varying  from  3  ft.  in  the 
shallowest  part  to  loyi  ft.  in  the 
deepest.  Extending  around  the 
tank  and  on  all  sides  are  dressing 
rooms.  In  addition  there  are  a 
number  of  porcelain  bath  tubs,  in 
which  any  kind  of  bath  desired  can 
be  had.  There  are  trapezes,  slides 
and  many  other  inducements  to 
make  the  bather  linger,  while  ample 
accommodation  is  supplied  for  look- 
ers on,  of  whom  there  is  always  a 
crowd.  The  beach  is  an  especially 
fine  one.  Among  the  chief  attrac- 
tions   are    the   pebbles   which   are 

found  there.  Visitors  amuse  themselves  for  hours  gathering 
handsome  stones.  The  fishing  from  the  wharf,  and  outside 
is  particularly  good.  Mackerel  weighing  over  three  pounds 
are  sometimes  caught,  and  often  a  school  of  mackerel  gives  the 


inside  and  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds  in  which  a  large 
number  of  beautiful  shade  trees  have  been  planted.  The 
interior  of  the  hotel  is  artistically  finished  in  natural  woods. 
The   hotel  itself  is  four  stories  high,  covering  an  acre  of 


INTKRIOR   WARM   SALT    WATER   I'LUNGE,   REDONDO. 


Waite  Photo. 


ground,  and  being  located  on  a  bluff  the  guests  enjoy  ex- 
tensive views  over  a  long  stretch  of  sea-shore.  There  are 
225  rooms,  and  as  the  ground  plan  of  the  structure  resembles 
the  letter  Y,  every  room  gets  the  sun  at  least  a  portion  of 


WEST   APPROACH   TO   REDONDO   HOTEL. 


crowd  of  fishers  more  business  than  can  well  be  attended  to. 

A  feature  that  has  done  more  than  anything  to  popularize 

Redondo  is  the  hotel,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Southern 

California.     It  is  a  handsome  building,  beautifully  fitted  up 


the  day.  This  hostelry  would  not  sufier  in  comparison 
with  any  of  the  finest  seaside  hotels  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
It  is  supplied  throughout  with  all  the  most  modern  improve- 
ments and  comforts  that  have  been  introduced  during  the 
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past  few  years  to  make  hotel  life  pleasant.  Many  tourists 
merely  going  to  this  hotel  for  a  meal  have  willingly  Ungered 
there  for  weeks.  The  dining  hall,  which  has  been  recently 
remodeled  by  the  new  lessees,  is  large  with  a  high  arched 
ceiling.  It  is  beautifully  finished  in  panels  and  will  seat 
300  guests.  A  commanding  view  of  the  ocean  is  obtained 
from  this  room.  Another  handsome  apartment  is  the  ball 
room  with  its  fine  inlaid  floor  and  handsome  decorations. 
A  first-class  band  for  the  dining  and  ball  room  is  in  constant 
attendance.  On  the  grounds  of  the  hotel  is  a  fine  tennis 
court,  with  which  are  connected  club-room,  bath,  etc.  Con- 
necting the  hotel  with  the  ocean  and  extending  along  the 
ocean  front  is  a  cement  walk  1 6  feet  wide  and  over  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  cement  steps  30  feet  wide  leading  directly 
to  the  beach.  There  is  also  in  connection  with  the  hotel  a 
large  floral  green-house  and  nursery,  specially  famous  for 
its  carnations.     It  was  from  this  famous  bed  that  our  Mid- 


'■  ONE'S   AFRAID   AND  THE  OTHER    DASSENT." 

winter  Fair  was  so  liberally  supplied.  Five  acres  of  carna- 
tions is  a  rare  and  beautiful  sight  to  tourists,  and  well  worth 
a  trip  from  lyos  Angeles  to  enjoy. 

The  company  which  owns  the  townsite,  the  hotel  and 
wharf,  also  owns  a  well  equipped  narrow-gauge  railroad, 
which  runs  frequent  trains  to  and  from  I,os  Angeles.  This 
and  the  Santa  Fe  line  furnish  ample  transportation  facilities, 
although  on  Sundays  both  lines  are  sometimes  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  accommodate  the  crowds. 


WATER  FOR  ESCONDIDO, 


The  water  problem,  which  has  for  years  confronted  the 
people  of  Escondido,  has  at  last  been  solved.  The  bonds  of 
the  district  have  been  sold  and  placed  in  escrow,  to  be  paid 
for  as  the  work  on  the  system  progresses,  in  sums  of  not  less 
than  $10,000  per  month.  The  reservoir  site  has  been  bought 
and  paid  for,  the  bond  buyers  advancing  $18,000  to  pay  for 
the  same.  The  contract  for  construction  of  the  entire 
system  is  signed,  and  actual  work  on  plant  began  June  13. 


INDIAN  GUILE. 


Our  illustration  on  page  30  of  this  number  furnishes  an 
interesting  study  as  a  character  sketch.  One  can  easily 
recognize  the  cunning,  the  stoical,  and  the  more  reflective 
and  humane  type  of  savage.  Mr.  Waite,  the  photographer, 
tells  us  that  after  inducing  them,  with  a  ' '  dos  reales  "  each,  to 
pose  for  this  view,  the  one  nearest  the  observer  strove,  with 
all  her  savage  cunning,  to  demonstrate  that  she  had  not  re- 
ceived her  quarter,  until  she  realized  the  futility  of  deceit, 
when  a  grin  repl|J;ed  the  discontent  on  her  haggard  face. 


THE  OLD  FARHER  TO  HIS  WIFE. 


:gj  AY,  Jemima,  I've  be'n  thinkin 
Jki     We've  bin  livin  long  enough 
/■^    In  this  kentry  :  for  old  people 
I         It  is  gittin  rather  tough. 


I  can't  stand  these  freezin  winters, 
They  jist  use  me  up  you  see  ; 

An'  I've  noticed  too,  Jemima, 
That  you  feel  em's  well  as  me. 


I  can't  work  now  as  I  used  to, 
An'  the  farm  is  wearin  out ; 

So  am  I ;  an'  you  Jemima — 

Well,  you'r  far  from  be'n  stout. 


I  jest  think  we'd  better  sell  it ; 

It  will  bring  us  quite  a  sum  ; 
An'  we'll  find  some  other  kentry 

Where  sech  hardship  duzent  come. 


Dekin  Slokum  wanst  ter  buy  it, 
Sez  he'll  pay  it  all  in  cash, 

An'  I  told  him  he  might  hev  it ; 
Hope  you  do  not  think  me  rash. 


What  is  that  you  are  a  sayin  ? 

Hate  ter  leave  the  old  hum  so  ? 
When  we've  worked  so  hard  to  keep  it  ? 

Where  on  airth  are  we  to  go  ? 


Wal,  now  listen,  an'  I'll  tell  yer  ; 

Tother  day  I  wuz  in  town, 
An'  I  hurd  'em  read  a  letter 

Writ  by  Zekel  Jonas  Brown  — 


Him  that  went  to  Californy  — 
An'  he's  writ  this  letter  hum 

For  his  folks  an'  all  the  neighbors, 
Urgiu  of  'em  fer  ter  come. 


He  hez  got  him  twenty  acres 
Orange  land  (it  seems  so  queer). 

An'  he  sez  it  brings  more  profit 
Than  a  quarter-section  here. 


An'  he  sez  there  aint  no  winter. 
An'  the  flowers  blow  all  the  year; 

You  had  orter  heerd  that  letter  ! 
It  would  set  yer  wild  I  fear. 


Brown's  hev  sold,  and  they'r  all  goin. 
Full  a  duzen  of  'em  strong ; 

An'  Jemima,  I've  bin  thinkin 
We  hed  better  go  along. 


We  kin  tend  a  orange  orchard, 
An'  jest  quit  our  slavin  so  ; 

An'  I'm  sure  'twould  be  a  comfort 
Jest  to  set  and  see  'em  grow. 


C.  R.  P. 
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•  OLDEN  TIMFS  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


well  as  the 


HARRY  ELLINGTON  BROOK. 

N  no   section  of    the    United 
States   has    the    past  cen- 
tury  worked    so    radical   a 
change    as    in    Southern 
California.     To   day    it    is 
the   most   enterprising   and 
progressive  part   of  the 
State,   inhabited    by  a   cos- 
population,     which     has     been 
recruited    from    every    portion    of    the 
country.     Its  cities  contain  all    the   "mod- 
ern improvements ' '  —  the  luxuries  as  well 
necessities  of  this  fin  de  siede  age.     Yet,  only  a 


mopolitan 


during  the  seventeenth  century,  but  all  failed,  either  from 
the  want  of  funds,  the  steriUty  of  the  country,  or  the  hos- 
tility of  the  natives.  The  pearl  fishing  in  the  gulf  was  the 
principal  bait  that  attracted  the  Spaniards,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  considerable  quantity  of  pearls,  some 
of  which  were  very  valuable. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  —  in 
November,  1697  —  that  the  first  establishment  of  the  Span- 
iards in  California  was  made  by  the  Jesuits.  That  was  in 
what  is  now  known  as  Lower  California,  and  was  called 
Loreto.  It  was  nearly  a  century  later  —  in  May,  1769  — 
that  the  first  foothold  was  gained  in  Southern  California,  a 
landing  being  made  at  San  Diego,  where  the  ruins  of  the 
old  mission  may  still  be  seen.  Afterward  were  founded  the 
missions  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  San  Luis  Rey,  San  Gabriel, 
San  Fernando,  San   Buenaventura,  and  Santa   Barbara,  the 
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dozen  years  ago  Southern  California  was  contemptuously 
referred  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  as  the  "  cow  counties  ".  The  easy-going  Spanish 
habit  of  putting  off  everything  until  la  nianana  was  the 
costumbre  del  pais,  a  custom  to  which  the  newly  arrived 
gri7igo  readily  accommodated  himself.  The  one-story  adobe 
architecture  of  early  California  days  formed  a  fitting  back- 
ground to  the  easy-going  habits  of  the  pleasure-loving 
residents. 

'  It  is  not  quite  two  years  since  we  celebrated  the  first  dis- 
covery of  this  Southern  California  coast  by  Juan  Rodriguez 
Cabrillo,  in  June,  1542.  That  Spanish  pioneer  did  not 
form  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  this  section,  which  is  not 
surprising,  considering  that  he  only  inspected  it  from  the 
•deck  of  his  ves.sel.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  estab- 
lish colonies,  garrisons,  and  fishing  or  trading  ports  in 
Lower  and   what  is   now   known  as  Southern  California, 


buildings  of  which  all  still  exist,  more  or  less  dilapidated, 
but  full  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian  and  tourist.  Los 
Angeles,  now  the  principal  city  of  Southern  California,  was 
founded  as  a  branch  of  the  San  Gabriel  Mission  rather  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Around  this  branch  mission  a  large 
city  has  grown  up,  while  most  of  the  others  have  fallen 
into  decay,  mere  relics  of  the  times  that  have  gone. 

That  was  an  easy-going  and  picturesque  existence  which 
prevailed  in  Southern  California  during  the  mission  era. 
The  mis.sions,  a  chain  of  which  extended  from  Lower  Cali- 
fornia to  San  Francisco,  were  the  only  settlements  in  the 
State.  Here  the  priests  cultivated  small  orchards  and  vine- 
3'ards  and  raised  stock  by  the  aid  of  the  converted  Indians, 
who,  to  tell  the  truth,  found  the  padres  hard  task-masters, 
and  often  longed  for  the  earlier  days  of  unrestrained  liberty, 
before  the  white  man  set  foot  on  Alta  California.  The  only 
communication  with    the  outside  world  )i^ras  by  means  ol 
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sailing  vessels,  which  occasionally  came  from  Boston  to  San 
Diego  and  San  Pedro,  to  exchange  ' '  Yankee  notions  ' '  for 
hides  and  tallow,  the  only  important  products  of  the  coun- 
try. An  interesting  description  of  such  trips  is  found  in 
Dana's  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast." 

Hospitality  was  not  only  a  duty  but  a  pleasure  in  those 
days.  Communication  with  the  far  away  outside  world  was 
so  rare  that  the  stranger  was  hailed  as  a  messenger  from 
another  sphere,  and  everything  was  placed  at  his  di.spcsi- 
tion  —  not  after  the  mere  polite  Spanish  figure  of  speech, 
but  in  reality.  The  traveler  in  those  days  rode  from  mis- 
sion to  mission.  These  took  the  place  of  hotels,  and  the 
guest  was  always  received  with  open  arms.  Horses  were  to 
be  had  for  the  taking,  a  saddle  being  worth  a  dozen  horses, 
and  even  silver  was  left  in  the  guest's  bed-chamber,  from 


had  not  overrun  the  land  in  his  mad  race  for  wealth,  and 
when  the  struggle  for  existence  was  not  carried  on  at  such  a 
fearfully  high  pressure. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  these  early  days, 
which  should  be  noted  here,  more  especially  as  it  proves  the 
great  salubriety  of  the  chmate,  is  the  remarkable  longevity 
of  the  natives.  Among  the  Indians  of  Southern  CaUfornia 
centenarians  were  and  are  common.  One  of  the  engravings 
in  this  article  represents  three  Indian  women,  living  near 
the  mission  of  San  Luis  Rey,  all  of  whom  are  over  a  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  The  venerable  Don  Pio  Pico,  the  last 
Mexican  Governor  of  California,  now  over  90  years  of  age, 
maj'  be  seen  any  day  on  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles,  no  older 
in  appearance  than  the  average  American  of  65.  In  the 
procession  of  the  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles,  a  few  weeks  ago. 
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which  he  might  help  himself  in  case  he  .should  be  short  of 
funds.  Money,  however,  was  scarcely  needed  in  those  hal- 
cyon days  of  California.  The  ranchero  counted  his  wealth 
by  his  thousands  of  head  of  cattle,  and  when  a  hide 
' '  drogher  ' '  from  Boston  came  in  he  sold  enough  hides  and 
tallow  to  buy  a  few  luxuries  for  the  senoras  of  the  family. 
For  years  afterward  the  same  eassy -going  order  of  things 
prevailed  until  came  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  great  rush 
of  adventurers  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  which  wrought 
such  a  wonderful  change.  It  was  of  course  a  change  for  the 
better.  It  was  the  incoming  of  what  we  call  "civilization". 
And  yet,  when  you  talk  to  the  venerable  Spanish-Americans 
who  remain  among  us,  relics  of  an  epoch  that  has  passed, 
you  will  find  that  they  shake  their  heads,  and  in  their  soft 
Castilian  phrases  deplore  the  by-gone  da3-s  when  the  gri?igo 


there  rode,  erect  and  vigorous,  a  Spanish-American  citizen 
of  this  city  who  has  attained  the  ripe  age  of  112.  Surely 
Ponce  de  Leon  was  mistaken  when  he  went  to  Florida  to 
search  for  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth. 

Betore  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence in  Mexico  the  missions  in  California  were  to  some 
extent  fostered  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  supplies 
were  sent  to  them  regularly.  But  when  the  war  began  the 
remittances  w'ere  reduced  and  the  establishments  soon  began 
to  decay.  When  the  Mexicans  adopted  a  constitution  in 
1824,  the  adult  Indians  who  could  be  considered  civilized 
were  declared  citizens  of  the  Republic  and  had  lands  given 
to  them.  This  of  course  freed  them  from  submission  to  the 
missionaries,  who  thus,  deprived  of  their  authorit3%  either 
•  returned  to  Spain  or  Mexico,  or  took  refuge  in  other  lands. 
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The  Indians,  being  free  from  restraint,  soon  sank  to  a  low 
depth  of  barbarism  and  vice. 

It  was  twentj-'five  years  later  before  the  influence  of  out- 
siders effected  a  radical  change  in  the  social  life  of  Califor- 
nia.    When  the  first  American  gold-seekers  came  here  they 
found    this   section  sparsely    settled   by  rancheros,    owning 
large  tracts  of  land,  whose  boundaries  they  could  not  them- 
selves describe   with    exactitude.     They   went    over    their 
ranches   two   or   three   times   a    year,    to    superintend  the 
marking  and  kiUing  of  their  cattle,  .spending  the  remainder 
of  their  time   in    enjoyment. 
A  horse  to  ride,  plenty  to  eat, 
and  cigaritas  to  smoke  consti- 
tuted the  height  of  happiness. 
What  more  could  the  heart  of 
man  desire  ?    In  the  few  towns 
and  \-illages  iht  fandango,  va- 
ried   by    an   occasional    bull- 
fight, were  the  popular  forms 
of   amusement.      In    addition 
there    were    music,    dancing, 
singing   and  gambling,  every 
day  in  the  year.     Amidst  all 
this    the   church    still    held 
sway.     They  were  a  religious 
people,  the.se  old  Californians, 
and  upon  the   tolling  of   the 
bell  gaming,  singing,  dancing 
w«uld  momentarily  cea.se, 
while   the    prescribed   prayer 
was   muttered,    when    the 
amusement  of  the  hour  would 
be  resumed. 

Thus  was  life  lived  careless- 
ly and  uneventfull)-,  in  the 
land  of  sunshine,  in  those 
early  days,  ere  the  "accursed 
thirst  for  gold"  drove  myr- 
iads of  adventurous  spirits  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  hostile 
Indians,  trackless  deserts  and 
stormy  seas,  in  their  haste  to 
reach  the  new  El  Dorado,  lit- 
tle thinking  that  they  and 
their   descendants  were  to 

found  a  *^reat  American  com-  two  ckntknakian^,  old  san  diego  mission 

monwealth  on  the  mysterious  shores  of  the  broad  Pacific 


The  growing  of  winter  vegetables  for  shipment  to  the  East 
and  North  has  become  an  important  branch  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia horticulture  during  the  past  few  years.  For  a  much 
longer  period  the  San  Francisco  market  has  been  supplied  in 
winter  from  this  section.  The  vegetables  mostly  grown  are 
peas,  string  beans,  tomatoes,  chile  peppers,  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers.  While  the  belts  of  territory  that  are  nearly 
frostless  are  comparatively  few,  still  on  the  aggregate  they 
are  sufficient  to  supply  the  East  with  winter  vegetaables. 


OSTRICH   FARMING. 

'HERE  are  several  ostrich  farms  in  Southern  California, 
the  proprietors  of  which  seem  to  be  doing  well.  It  is 
v^  ten  years  ago  since  this  industry  was  first  introduced 
into  Southern  California  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Sketchley,  an  English 
gentlemen,  who  had  invested  some  capital  in  an  ostrich  farm 
in  South  Africa.  Native  outbreaks  and  other  troubles  inter. 
ferd  with  the  project,  and  finally  Dr.  Sketchley  decided  to  in- 
spect other  countries.  After  investigation  he  selected  South- 
ern California  as  being  very 
suitable  for  the  experiment, 
and  a  company  called  the 
Southern  California  Ostrich 
Company  was  formed,  the 
farm  being  located  near  Ana- 
heim. Much  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  birds 
with  which  to  stock  the  farm, 
the  government  of  the  Cape 
Colony  having  imposed  a  duty 
of  $500  on  every  bird  of  any 
age  taken  from  the  country, 
and  $125  on  each  ^g.  In 
spite  of  this  almost  prohibi- 
tory tax,  Dr.  Sketchley  se- 
cured twenty-two  fine  breed- 
ing birds  and  established  them 
at  the  Anaheim  farm,  where 
they  did  well.  Since  then 
several  other  similar  enter- 
pri.ses  have  been  started  in 
various  sections  of  Southern 
California.  The  engraving 
published  with  this  article 
gives  a  view  of  the  Santa 
Monica  farm,  which  is  in- 
spected by  most  visitors  who 
go  to  that  popular  resort.  In 
fact,  the  collection  of  an  ad- 
mission fee  from  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  big  birds  forms 
an  important  contribution  to 
the  profits  of  the  business. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  Ed- 
ward   Cawston    narrated    his 
experience  in  this  business  in  Los  Angeles  county  to  a  San 
Francisco  paper,  as  follows  : 

"  I  brought  ray  ostriches  from  Africa  in  1887,  so  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  business,  and  have  proved 
that  they  can  be  raised  successfully  in  California,  and  will 
hold  their  own  as  a  source  of  profit  with  anj^  other  kind  of 
stock.  I  have  now  forty -nine  birds,  and  as  this  is  the  laying 
season  expect  to  hatch  several  more  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
Eight  pairs  of  trios  are  corralled  off  as  'breeders',  each  pen 
being  about  100x150  feet;  the  balance  run  together  in  a 
paddock  of  about  one  acre,  with  the  exception  of  those  un- 
der six  months,  which  are  kept  separately.  The  fences  are 
made  with  two  i  x  4-inch  boards,  the  highest  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground. 
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' '  I  have  twenty  acres  of  land ;  eight  is  planted  to  young 
fruit  trees — between  these  I  grow  sugar  beets  and  corn  — 
and  the  balance  in  alfalfa.  On  this  small  farm  I  can  raise 
enough  alfalfa  and  beets  to  feed  two  ostriches.  Beets  being 
now  out  of  season  I  am  feeding  alfalfa  hay  cut  up  and  thor- 
oughly moistened  ;  four  pounds  of  hay  to  each  bird  is  the 
daily  ration.  The  laying  birds  have,  in  addition,  one  pound 
of  corn  each.  When  feeding  beets  I  allow  ten  pounds  to 
each  ostrich. 

' '  Now,  as  to  the  returns  :  The  figures  I  give  are  the 
prices  obtained  at  wholesale  rates,  as  I  sell  direct  to  manu- 
facturers who  make  plumes,  boas  and  tips  for  sale  to  milli- 
ners, who  retail  to  the  public  at  a  large  advance.  The 
chicks  are  plucked  at  six  months  old,  and  at  intervals  of 
seven  months  thereafter  ;  the  first  plucking  realizes  an  av- 
erage of  $4  per    bird,   the  second  $11,    and    the  third  and 


at  the  top,  with  a  door  at  each  end.  As  soon  as  the  bird 
gets  into  this  pen  I  slip  a  hood  over  its  head,  and  thus 
blindfolded  it  gives  little  trouble." 

From  the  above  short  account  of  this  interesting  industry 
any  man  can  estimate  the  profits,  and,  although  not  fabu- 
lous, they  will  compare  favorably  with  those  to  be  realized 
from  any  other  kind  of  stock. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  Cape  Colony  150,000 
domesticated  ostriches,  and  that  country  has  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  industry. 

Edward  Atherton,  another  ostrich  raiser,  several  years 
ago  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  cost  of  ten 
birds  at  $200  each,  including  interest  at  8  per  cent,  cost  of 
land  and  feeding,  would  amount  to  $3,060,  and  that  the  re- 
turns for  the  same  period  from  sales  of  feathers  would 
amount  to  $2,575,  leaving   a   balance  against  the  farm  of 
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afterward  $10,  the  annual  produce  of  a  full-grown  ostrich, 
from  feathers  alone,  being  $35. 

"It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  increase.  Some  birds  lay 
almost  every  egg  fertile,  while  in  other  ca.ses  75  per  cent 
will  not  hatch.  A  fair  estimate  would  be  eight  chicks  from 
a  pair  in  a  year.  I  once  raised  thirty  from  a  trio  and 
twenty-three  from  a  pair.  When  hatched  and  allowed  to 
run  on  a  patch  of  alfalfa  they  almost  invariably  live  and 
thrive  with  very  little  attention.  I  use  incubators.  The 
birds  will  set  on  their  own  eggs,  but  by  artificial  incubation 
double  the  number  of  chicks  can  be  obtained.  The  unfertile 
eggs  have  a  ready  sale  at  $15  per  dozen. 

"The  labor  question  is  a  small  one.  I  do  all  the  work 
here  myself,  except  at  plucking  time,  when  extra  help  is 
advisable,  although  not  necessary,  as  I  took  the  plumes 
from  forty  birds  last  November  without  assistance.  I  drive 
the  birds  into  a  chute,  having  a  plucking  pen  (about  3x6  feet) 


$485.  At  this  time  the  value  of  the  ten  birds  should  be 
not  less  than  $1000  a  pair  annually,  as  they  would  then  be 
old  enough  to  commence  laying,  when  each  pair  should 
hatch  at  least  ten  chicks  every  year,  which  ought  to  be 
worth  not  less  than  $100  apiece  when  hatched.  This  is  said 
to  be  much  below  the  ordinary  average.  Mr  Atherton  tells 
of  one  pair  that  laid  ninety-two  eggs  in  one  year,  of  which 
seventy  hatched  by  artificial  incubation,  from  which  fifty- 
five  were  raised. 

There  are  plenty  of  locations  in  Southern  California  that 
are  admirably  adapted  for  the  business  of  ostrich  raising. 
Dry  sandy  land,  which  may  be  had  for  $5  an  acre,  is  as 
good  for  a  range  as  any  other,  or  even  better.  There  must 
be  a  patch  of  alfalfa,  except  during  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  wild  alfileria  will  take  its  place.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Atherton  that  two  acres  of  alfalfa  will  keep  ten  young  birds 
a  year,  reckoning  ten  tons  per  acre.  J.  C.  L. 
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attraction  to  the 


HE  orange  is,  without  doubt, 
foremost  in  attractions  among 
our  horticultural  products  to  all 
who  come  from  more  temperate 
climes.  There  is  a  glamor  and 
romance  about  the  golden  fruit  which 
does  not  attach  to  its  more  prosaic  com- 
panions of  the  orchard.  The  very  name 
of  an  orange  grove  possesses  a  wonderful 
tenderfoot."  There  are  indeed  few  more 
beautiful  sights  in  nature  than  a  well-kept  orange  orchard, 
with  its  golden  globes  half  hidden  in  the  gloss}-  green  foliage. 
Moreover,  there  are  few  means  of  accumulating  monej-  so 
well  calculated  to  swell  a  bank  account  as  such  a  well-kept 
orchard  of  good  varieties. 
The  new  comer  who  starts 
into  the  orange  growing 
business  must  not,  however, 
think  that  all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  plant  the  trees  and  then 
sit  down  to  reap  the  golden 
harvest.  Such  a  mistaken 
idea  has  brought  much  dis- 
appointment to  many  who 
have  gone  into  the  business. 
There  is  plenty  of  hard  work 
about  orange  growing,  as 
there  is  about  any  other 
money  making  occupation, 
at  least  during  the  early 
years  of  the  orchard's 
growth.  Not  onl}'  work, 
but  money  and  patience  are 
required,  for  it  takes  from 
three  to  five  }'ears  to  get 
any  return  from  the  grove. 
It  must  not  be  thought 
that  every  portion  of  South- 
ern California  is  suitable  to 
orange  culture.  Were  this 
so,  choice  orange  land  would 
not  command  so  high  a  price  as  it  does.  The  orange  is  verj- 
particular  in  its  tastes,  and  those  who  contemplate  investing 
money  in  this  industry  should  be  very  careful  to  see  that 
they  get  the  right  kind  of  soil  and  location.  The  settler 
who  plants  citrus  fruits  on  some  of  our  low  and  moist  lands, 
which  are  perfectly  well  adapted  to  walnuts,  berries,  alfalfa, 
etc. ,  will  gain  a  considerable  amount  of  experience,  but  little 
besides.  Choice  citrus  conditions  are  by  no  means  common. 
Almost  every  locality  will  grow  an  orange  tree,  but  when 
the  fruit  comes  to  be  flavored  and  colored,  then  comes  the 
test  of  citrus  conditions.  Land  that  has  so  much  water  in 
it  so  near  the  surface  that  irrigation  will  not  be  required,  is 
too  cold,  and  the  fruit  will  have  too  much  acid.  On  adobe 
or  clay  land,  that  will  not  mulch  readily,  the  trees  will  not 
be  long  lived,  and  if  great  care  is  not  taken  to  cultivate 
thoroughly  just  at  the  right  time  after  every  irrigation,  gum 
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disease,  scale  and  smut  will  cause  infinite  trouble.  Sweep- 
ing air  currents  and  frost  must  be  avoided.  What  is  needed 
is  a  location  well  protected  from  wind  ;  what  is  commonly 
termed  quick-land,  or  land  that  has  no  bottom.  Some  gravel 
is  not  objectionable.  Such  conditions  will  color  and  flavor 
the  fruit  to  perfection.  Such  land  may  be  purchased  at  from 
$200  to  $300  per  acre. 

As  to  the  cost,  expenses  arid  profits  of  orange  culture, 
a  large  amount  of  wild' figuring  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, which  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  facts  are  good  enough, 
for  any  reasonable  person.  Until  recently  two-j-ear-old 
budded  navel  trees  have  been  worth  about  a  dollar  apiece, 
but  at  present,  owing  to  the  market  having  been  somewhat 
overstocked,  a  large  number  of  people  having  gone  into  the 
nur.sery  business,  such  trees  may  be  bought  for  about  twenty 
cents  apiece.     The  cost  of  ten  acres  of  land  will  be  about 

$2,500.  Trees,  preparing 
the  ground,  planting,  water, 
care  of  orchard,  and  inci- 
dentals will  cost  for  the  first 
year  about  $500,  making  a 
total  of  $3,000.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  jear  the  orchard 
will  bear  enough  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  investment  at 
seven  per  cent.,  and  ought 
to  do  considerably  better 
than  that.  In  two  Vears 
more  it  should  bear  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  boxes 
to  the  tree,  the  value  of 
which  varies  from  one  to 
two  dollars  per  box,  accord- 
ing to  the  market,  or  saj^ 
$85  to  $175  per  acre.  From 
the  fifth  3'ear  the  yield  of 
the  orchard  should  increase 
rapidly.  As  to  the  profits 
which  may  be  made  from 
orange  groves  in  full  bear- 
ing it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
conservative  and  at  the  same 
time  truthful  estimate.  So 
much  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  cultivated 
and  cared  for,  and  in  the  care  which  is  taken  in  packing  and 
shipping  the  fruit.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  estimate  the  re- 
turns from  a  ten-j^ear-old  orange  orchard,  planted  to  the  best 
varieties  and  carefully  tended,  at  from  $200  to  $500  per  acre, 
or  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  for  ten  acres.  Much  larger  returns 
than  these  have  been  made  from  orange  groves  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the  new  comer  to  reckon 
upon  an}'  such  figures.  Taking  the  most  conservative  view 
of  the  case  there  are  few  industries  which  can  show  equal 
returns  for  a  like  investment. 

R.  N.  T. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  central  commercial  point  for  Southern 
California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


Look  out  for  next  number  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 
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LA  FIESTA  DE  LOS  ANQELES. 


MAX  MEYBERG,  President  of  Fiesta. 


HOSE  of  our  people  who  have 
watched  the  recent  festival  from 
"i-  its  birth  to  its  successful  culmi- 
nation will  realize  what  the  future  has 
in  store  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
in  the  magnificent  annual  carnival. 
Looking  back  to  the  incipiency  of 
the  undertaking,  when  the  original 
promoters   contemplated   with  fear 


ing  for  gain  is  making  us  a  selfish  people.  Is  it  not  time 
to  stop  and  consider  for  what  purpose  we  exist  ?  This  is 
the  aim  of  the  Fiesta. 

In  the  work  of  organizing  and  presenting  this  great  festi- 
val a  number  of  men  were  brought  together,  who  from 
mere  speaking  acquaintances  became  warm  friends,  and  who 
now  feel  that  they  are  banded  together  for  a  permanent  pub- 
lic interest.  The  Merchants'  Association  which  inaugurated 
the  work,  although  made  up  of  men  of  integrity  and  worth, 
contains  many  members  who  never  before  interested  them- 
selves in  public  matters,  but  who  are  now  committed  to 
this  work. 

In  the  street  parades,  masquerades  and  the  ball,  all  our 


the  possibility  of  failure,  and  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  affair, 


QUEEN  OF  THE   FIESTA. 
SCHOOL   PARADE. 


through  the  slowly  awakening  interest  of  the  people  to  the 
final  outburst  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  event  was 
greeted,  we  find  but  one  interpretation  to  the  whole  move- 
ment —  the  desire  of  all  our  people  to  devote  a  certain  time 
during  the  year  of  work  and  worry  to  pleasure.  Why 
should  they  not  have  this  time  of  recreation,  especially  if 
the  week  of  fun  and  frolic  is  interposed  with  sights  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye  and  instructive  to  the  mind  ?  Will  it  not 
make  us  better  fitted  to  struggle  with  adversity  ? 

We  Americans  do  not  appreciate  that  this  incessant  striv- 


people  met  on  a  com- 
nion  level  and  on 
equal  terms.  In  the 
earlier  work  of  organ- 
ization for  the  Fiesta 
fear  was  expressed  by 
some  of  our  people 
lest  the  privileges  and 
freedom  of  the  cele- 
bration might  be 
abused  by  the  rough- 
er element ;  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  record 
the  fact  that  no  mis- 
hap of  that  character 
took  place  at  any  time 
during  the  affair, 
showing  how  thor- 
oughly our  people  entered  in  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  Fiesta  of  the  future  should 
be  a  great  success.  We  have  the  climate,  the  fruits  and 
the  flowers,  and  can  resonably  celebrate  at  least  once  a  year 
our  freedom  from  the 
cruelties  which  nature 
practices  on  most  sec- 
tions of  the  countrj'. 


CHINESE  FLOAT. 
GERERAL  STREET  SCENE 
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'  OTHER  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FESTIVALS. 

'he  pioneer  among  the  cities  of  Southern  California  in 
inaugurating  a  regular  annual    festival  was 

■i-  Santa  Barbara,  whose  flower  festival,  which 
has  now  been  held  for  several  years,  has  become  well 
known  throughout  the  United  States  and  has  made 
the  beautiful  Channel  City  known  to  thousands  of 
people  who  might  not  otherwise  have  heard  of  its 
existence. 

Santa  Barbara  is  peculiarly  iitted  to  be  the  scene 
of  a  carnival  of  this  description.  It  is  known  far 
and  wide  as  a  place  where  the  most  dehcate  plants 
and  flowers  grow  luxuriously  in  the  open  air  all  the 
year  round.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  South- 
ern California  where  such  delicate  fruits  as  the 
banana,  and  date,  and  custard  apple  and  bread  fruit 
come  to  maturity.  Another  fact,  which  has  enabled 
Santa  Barbara  to  make  so  great  a  success  of  its 
flower  festival,  is  the  presence  there  of  so  many 
wealthy  and  cultivated  people  who  have  come  from 
the  East  to  make  their  homes  in  this  charming 
Pacific  Coast  resort. 

The  festival,  which  is  held  in  the  month  of  April 
and  lasting  several  days,  is  a  thing  of  beauty  that  excites 
the  admiration  of  all  who  witness  it.  There  is  not  only  a 
profusion  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  but  exquisite  taste 
is  displayed  in  ornamenting  the  various  vehicles.  As  a 
rule  one  variety  of  flower  is  adopted  in  each  case,  and  with 
this  flower  the  carriage  and  the  harness  of  the  horses  are 
covered,  producing  a  most  beautiful  effect.  Gay  cavaliers 
also  turn  out  in  large  numbers,  their  bridles  and  saddles  a 
mass  of  blossoms. 

Latest  among  the  cities  of  Southern  California  to  inaugu- 
rate a  festival  is  Coronado,  that  enterprising  suburb  of  San 
Diego  city  on  the  peninsula  across  the  bay.  Shortly  after 
the  Los  Angeles  Fiesta  a  very  interesting  carnival  was  held 
here,  in  which  a  specialty  was  made  of  the  picturesque 
Spanish  types   and  costumes.     There  were  caballeros  and 


vaqueros  in  great  numbers  on  prancing  steeds,  gaily  ca- 
parisoned with  ornamental  Spanish  saddles  and  bridles, 
richly  plated  with  silver.     There  were  old  Mexican  games, 


AT   THK   SANTA   BARBARA  FLOWER   FESTIVAL. 


Kewtuu  Photo, 


such  as  lassoing  wild  cattle,  bull  fights,  etc.  There  were 
old  Indians  who  could  remember  the  early  days  of  the 
Mission  fathers,  and  a  great  many  other  features  which 
were  as  interesting  as  they  were  original  to  Eastern  visit- 
ors, and  indeed  to  a  great  extent  new  to  many  of  our  own 
people.  San  Diego  has  decided  to  repeat  the  festival  which 
was  held  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  celebration  of  the  discov- 
ery of  California  by  Cabrillo.  The  celebration  will  be  held 
on  September  27,  28  and  29. 

Pasadena  also  has  an  annual  flower  carnival,  and  it  is 
evident  that  before  long  everj^  city  of  any  importance  in 
Southern  California  will  have  some  regular  entertainment 
of  this  character,  affording  visitors  from  the  East  a  constant 
round  of  amusement  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  W.  S.  N. 


PASSING   IN   REVIEW— SANTA    PAKARA   FLOWER   FESTIVAL. 


Newton  Photo. 


Eastern  people,  as  a  rule,  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  small 
an  area  of  ground  is  necessary  here 
to  yield  a  good  income.  Many 
families  make  a  comfortable  living 
and  save  money  on  ten  acres  of  ir- 
rigated land,  while  twenty  acres  is 
as  much  as  one  man  can  attend  to 
properly.  Don't  try  to  farm  too 
much  land. 

The  question  is  asked  whether  a 
man  with  $2,000  can  do  anything 
in  Southern  California.  With  that 
amount,  if  he  is  willing  to  work 
and  learn,  a  man  can  get  a  very 
good  start  on  a  small,  improved 
place,  convenient  to  market. 
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QUESTIONS  ANSWERED.— Specific  information  about  Southern  Califoruia 
desired  by  tourists,  health  seekers  or  intending  settlers  will  be  furnished  free 
of  charge  by  the  Land  of  Sunshine  Publishing  Co.    Enclose  stamp  with  letter. 


FIVE  DOLLARS  FOR  A  LETTER. 


A  prize  of  five  dollars  will  be  paid  to  the  subscriber  to  the 
Land  of  Sunshine  living  east  of  the  Rockies,  who  writes 
us  the  best  letter  of  300  to  500  words,  giving  his  reasons  for 
desiring  to  come  to  California,  either  for  a  visit  or  for  per- 
manent residence.  The  prize  letter  will  be  published  in 
the  September  number.  Competition  clcses  August  first. 
Write  name  and  address  plainly  and  enclose  postage. 

Next  month  we  will  offer  a  prize  competition  open  to 
Southern  Califoruia  subscribers. 


SIGNIFICANT  OF  PROGRESS. 


The  existence  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
Southern  California  of  well  organized,  active  and  aggressive 
Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  spirit  of  progress  which  pervades  its  people. 
The  largest  and  most  powerful  of  these  organizations  is,  of 
course,  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has 
achieved,  through  the  various  enterprises  that  it  has  pushed 
to  success,  a  reputation  almost  national  in  its  character. 
The  citj-  of  San  Diego  is  similarly  fortunate  in  its  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  an  organization  deservedly  enjoying  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  that  entire  county.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Orange  County  has  made  a  good  record 
for  public  work  in  the  past.  The  Board  of  Trade  of  River- 
side and  Redlands,  though  comparatively  young  concerns, 
have  made  fortunate  selections  of  executive  officers,  and  are 
beginning  to  make  themselves  felt.  Pasadena,  Santa 
Monica  and  Pomona,  in  Los  Angeles  County,  each  have 
Boards  of  Trade  that  find  plenty  to  do,  and  do  it  well. 
San  Bernardino,  Ontario,  Monrovia,  Azusa,  Long  Beach 
and  San  Pedro  all  possess  organizations  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter which  are  frequently  heard  from. 


A  YEAR'S  FORECAST, 


The  readers  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine  will  note  from 
month  to  month  that  a  certain  definite  and  consistent  plan 
is  observed  with  regard  to  the  matter — both  illustrations 
and  letter-press — that  appear  in  its  pages.  We  propose  in 
the  course  of  the  year  to  cover,  with  such  completeness  as 
the  limited  space  renders  possible,  every  place  of  human 
interest  in  this  unique  and  beautiful  Southern  California. 
While  on  the  one  hand  the  industrial  features  of  the 
country  will  be  carefully  detailed  :  its  fruits,  cereals,  gen- 
eral farming,  commerce,  manufactures  and  minerals ;  on 
the  other  hand,  considerable  space  will  be  given  to  matter 
of  a  less  material  sort :  such  as  architecture,  history,  art, 
education,  recreation,  scenery,  hunting,  camping,  amateur 
photographing,  coaching,  fairs  and  festivals,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Land  of  Sunshine  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  mere 
"boom"  periodical.  Southern  California  is  a  many  sided 
country,  and  we  propose  to  offer  it  in  its  entirety. 

The  subscriber  who  keeps  his  numbers  and  has  them 
bound  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  find  himself  in  possession 
of  the  most  complete  exposition  of  this  beautiful  country 
ever  published — a  book  for  which  he  would  cheerfully  have 
paid  five  times  his  subscription  price. 


DON'T   FORGET  YOUR   FRIENDS. 


This  is  a  copy  of  the  postal  card  we  are  sending  out  at  the 
rate  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  day.  Read  it  and  see  if 
you  don't  want  a  few  of  them  sent ; 


Land  of  Sunshine. 


Los   ANCELEB,    CAL. 


(Here  appears  yuur  friend's  name.) 


Dear  Sir  : 

your  old  friends 

now  residing  al_ 


(And  Address.) 


7i'ho  is 

(Your  name.) 
in  Southern  California, 


(Your  home  J 

is  anxious  that  you  should  know  what  a  fine  country  this  is, 
and  he  has  subscribed/or  this  periodical  to  be  sent  to  you  for 

months.      Your  friend  is  well  and  prosperous,  and 

seems  to  be  glad  he  is  here. 

Respectfully  yours, 

F.  A.  PATTEE  A  CO. 


Fifty  cents  will  pay  for  six  months  for  one  friend.  It  does 
not  cost  you  much  and  the  attention  will  please.  Rest 
assured  they  have  not  forgotten  you,  so  don't  forget  them. 


THE  SUPPLEHENT. 


With  this  issue  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine  is  published  a 
supplement,  printed  on  fine  paper  and  suitable  for  framing. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  make  this  a  regular 
feature  of  the  magazine.  From  month  to  month  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  residences  of  Southern 
California  will  be  depicted,  beginning  this  month  with  the 
home  of  Mrs.  General  Fremont,  the  venerable  widow  of  the 
"Pathfinder,"  who  lives  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Los 
Angeles  city. 
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WHAT  IS  SAID  ABOUT  US. 


TU.— 


"SANTA   FE    route: 


,   ^rA  '////// /f. J  Znns   4,1894. 


P.    A.    Fat  tee    k   Qo. , 

Proprietors    "The    Land^of   Sunshine7 
Los  Angeles,    Cal  . 
Dear  Sirs: 

I    beg    to    acknowledge    receipt    of    the    first   number   of   your 
illustrated  inonthly.      I  beg    to   congratulate   you  upon  its   excellency, 
both   In   the    quality  and   appearance   of   the  mechaTiical  work  as  well 
as    the    7'terary    contents,    which    a.-e    certainly   very    creditable    to. 
any    cit      ''■'    country      The    arrangenient    is  --very  attractive,    and    I    am 
Satisfied  your  ^aper  wi 11  accomplish   great   good   in  disseminating 
knowledge   regardiTig   Southern    California   territory.        While    this 
has   been  b-?tter  advertised   than   any   other  p;irt   of   the   world,    still 
the  great  inass   of  the   people    in  the   East   are   almost   totally 
ignorant    in  regard   to  the   possibilities   and  prospects    of   tiiis 
country.        If  this ' knowledge    can  be   put  before' tbeee  people    in 
such   shape   as    to   attract    the ir  atten tion,    it   will   be   productive 
of  great    good.  We    wi  sli    your    enterprise    every  ^ossi  hje    success. 

Yours    truly. 


General    Manager. 


San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce 


'J»  fo   '138  '   S'a«|t,  S*M  0*00 

3'3  SouT»  s^maa  Stmh.  los  ahoclii 

SouthI»h   Ci>t<ro*Miii   BuiDiHC    Wieikia'fa   F 


^««  (i^-,«^a^co,  ^,/  /(^Ju-^^^  /(f'f/^  . 


v/t^Tv-s_^ 


e    June,    IS94. 


r.    A.    Pattee.i  Co.  , 
City, 
Bear  Sir: - 

I  enclaae  order  for  coplea  of  tho  Land  of  Sumhin*.  monthly, 
which  I  an  Instructed  by  the  3uar4  of  Directors  to  purchase  tvtm  ywi 
for  circuJatiomby  the  chamtei-,  ^ 

Your   conum<n1cation  to  Ur.    rreeinen   dated  May   31at    waa  read   at 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  June  6th, and  I    tak*   plei«ure   In   celling  you 
thai   the    commenditlon  of  your  work  was  emphatic   and  general   on  ihe  part 
of  the  members  present. 

Vlshlng  you   aueeess  with  your  undertaVlnft,   I   a*. 
Very  reapeetfully, 

C.  &,u«^^ 

Seerttanri 


J 


■"■ff'T'^'r 


<*H01t3ALt  DRUGSiaTb 


•j»Auno^o«'iMAirenis 


't£. 


/T 


:>,,,../ 


•wfe 


?^x/0^ 


/^ 


LOS  ANGELES  TERMINAL  RAILWAY  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


/\^   Of  TB^'^ 
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MIDWINTER  FAIR. 


FRANK  WIGGINS. 


Midwinter,  Cal.,  15  June,  1894. 

ANY  ask,  "Has  the  Midwinter 
International  Exposition  been 
a  success  ?  ' ' 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion and  at  a  time  when  the 
country  is  suffering  from 
financial  depression,  labor  agi- 
tation, rains  and  floods  in  one  section,  drouths  and  failures 
of  crops  in  another,  and  with  political  opposition  at  home, 
we  think  we  can  truthfully  say  that  the  Exposition  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  successes  of  the  age,  both  financial^  and 
attractively.  In  point  of  enterprise  it  surpasses  any  previous 
undertaking.    Where  the  Exposition  buildings,  grand  court, 


ductions,  while  here  thirty-two  have  distinctive  displays 
and  eight  more  are  in  some  way  represented,  making  a  total 
representation  of  two-thirds  of  the  State.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  we  should  show  our  best  at  our  own  doors.  The 
transportation  of  3000  miles.^across  the  continent  rendered 
many  of  our  present  exhibits  impossible.  Coming  as  it  did 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  after  the  fruit  and  grain  sea- 
sons, with  little,  if  any,  previous  preparation,  it  is  a  wonder 
that  many  of  the  counties  were  enabled  to  display-  anj^  of 
their  productions  ;  especially  of  such  quality  and  in  such 
variety  which  they  have  installed  in  their  several  exhibits. 
This  is  one  of  the  features  that  is  daily  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Eastern  visitor.  Our  unbounded  resources 
enable  us  always  to  be  in  condition  to  entertain  company. 
We  are  seldom  caught  with  empty  larders  or  storerooms 
and  can  generally  make  a  national  displaj'  of  products  with- 
out borrowing  from  our  neighbors,  no  matter  how  short  the 
notice. 


SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA  BUILDING. 


flower  gardens,  fountains  and  ornamental  statuary  now  stand, 
nine  months  ago  were  sand  hills,  brush -heaps,  jack  rabbits 
and  quail. 

Nearly  2,000,000  people  have  thus  far  been  enabled  to 
bear  witness  that  the  undertaking  has  been  a  grand  success 
and  that  the  exhibits  here  shown  are  such  as  no  other  State 
or  country  in  the  world  can  reproduce  in  the  same  length  ot 
time  and  under  the  same  conditions. 

To  compare  this  Exposition  with  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  is  unjust,  for  the  one  was  backed  up  by  the 
nation,  with  her  capital,  her  army  and  naA-y,  and  manj^  of 
her  most  valued  exhibits,  and  was  three  years  in  its  con- 
struction, while  the  other  has  had  onlj^  corporation  and  pri- 
vate support  and  less  than  one  5^ear  in  which  to  inaugurate 
and  complete  its  work.  The  results  will  be,  I  think,  pro- 
portionally beneficial.  The  comparison  of  California's  ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  Fair  with  the  exhibit  here  is  also  unfair. 
There  were  but  fifteen  counties  on  exhibition  at  Chicago, 
jLTid  many  of  those  with  only  one  or  two  representative  pro- 


The  benefits  that  will  be  reaped  by  this  exposition  are 
far-reaching  and  will  be  everlasting.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  State  that  the  counties  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  join  hands  in  showing  their  varied  produc- 
tions, mineral  wealth,  and  educational  advantages.  They 
came  together  in  competitive  rivalry,  schooling  each  other ; 
exchanged  greetings,  and  have  brought  about  a  friendly  feel- 
ing that  will  be  a  lasting  benefit,  convincing  each  other  that 
this  is  a  grand  and  glorious  State,  that  its  advantages  are 
equally  divided,  and  that  there  is  no  other  State  in  the 
Union  to  compare  with  California. 

The  Eastern  visitor  is  more  than  astonished  at  what  he 
sees  here.  At  the  World's  Fair  he  imagined  that  California 
had  sent  all  she  had  and  the  best  of  her  productions  to  illus- 
trate the  great  wealth  of  her  soil  and  mines.  He  thought 
his  visit  here  would  be  to  see  a  second-hand  show,  a  left- 
over, moth-eaten,  threadbare  exhibit,  but  his  surprise  is 
only  magnified  bj-  his  astonishment  when  he  looks  upon  the 
fresh  displays  of  every  fruit,  grain  and  vegetable  known  to 
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be ;  if  a  prospector, 
he  has  but  to  exam- 
ine the  tainerals  here 
displayed  to  be  con- 
vinced  that  the 
wealth  of  our  mines 
has  not  been  over- 
estimated; be  be 
tourist,  he  cannot 
visit  this  Exposition 
without  being  con- 
vinced that  there  is 
something  else  to  see 
and  enjoy  besides 
sunshine  in  this  the 
only  California. 

We  find  that  many 
of  the  doubtful  visit- 
ors, who  have  read 
of  our    attractions. 


WALNUT  TOWER. 


the  northern  hemisphere  in  remarkable 
quantity  and  variety  all  re-arranged  in 
new  and  attractive  designs,  improved  and 
enlarged  upon  those  he  saw  at  Chicago. 
He  questions  the  grower,  the  canner, 
and  the  merchant,  and  from  each  ob- 
tains the  same  reliable  information, 
"that  it  all  grew  within  the  State  and 
that  the  half  has  not  been  shown  him." 
If  he  be  a  home-seeker  he  needs  no  fur- 
ther proof  than  this  Exposition  that  our 
soil  and  climate  are  all  we  claim  them  to 


have  seen  our  exhibits  in 
the  East  and,  in  fact,  visited 
many  localities  in  the  State, 
become  speedily  convinced 
that  we  are  not  overestimat- 
ing our  advantages  and  ex- 
press themselves  as  willing 
to  cast  their  lot  with  us. 
With  which  section,  is  a 
question  that  can  in  a  meas- 
ure be  decided  on  these 
grounds,  for  each  county 
stands  out  in  bold  relief 
with  its  special  inducements, 
and  the  anxious  one  has 
onlj^  to  make  his  choice,  for 
with  either  he  will  be  well 
cared  for. 

The  press,  outside  of  our 
State,  is  loud   in  its  praise. 


ORANGE  TOWER   AT  THE   WORLD'S   FAIR   COMPOSED   OF    14,000  GRANITES. 

both  for  the  grand  display  and  the  energy  shown  in  carrying 
out  such  a  feature.  This  fact  alone  will  bring  us  many  a 
new  citizen,  for  it  is  nerve  and  pluck  that  attracts  a  progres- 
sive man  as  well  as  productions. 

Many  of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  tillable  soil  and  unclaimed 
mines  will  be  taken  up  and  improved  by  new-comers  drawn 
here  by  this  most  successful  undertaking,  the  Midwinter  Inter- 
national Exposition  of  California.         ^ 


A   LOAD  OF  SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA  WILD  FLOWERS. 


So  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  "glorious 
climate  of  Southern  CaUfornia  ' '  that  some  persons,  who  have 
never  been  here,  entertain  the  idea  that  this  is  all  we  have  to 
offer.  A  glance  through  these  pages  ought  to  entirely  remove 
any  such  false  impression.  We  have  a  soil  where  the  husband- 
man can  make  better  profits,  with  less  exertion,  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  world ;  also  openings  for  capital,  brains 
and  muscle  equal  to  those  which  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Climate,  is,  it  is  true,  an  important  factor,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  everything  in  Southern  California. 
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IRRIGATION  AS  A  CIVILIZING  AGENT. 


T.  W.  HASKINS. 

>HILE  the  subject  of  irrigation 
has  been  considered  and  dis- 
cussed from  man}'  points  of 
view,  but  few  have  given 
much  thought  to  the  great  iniiuence 
which  it  has  exerted  on  the  progress 
of  civilization.  All  the  nations  which 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  civili- 
zation ill  olden  times  practiced  irriga- 
tion to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  To  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  the  possibilities  of  an  irrigated  section  and 
one  where  irrigation  is  not  practiced,  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
pare  Southern    California   with    one    of    the    northwestern 


not  onh-  from  a  social  but  also  from  a  material  standpoint 
that  irrigation  acts  as  a  great  civilizing  agent  in  hastening 
the  development  of  a  section.  The  settlement  of  a  large 
number  of  families  close  together  makes  possible  a  great  de- 
gree of  development  within  a  short  time  that  could  not  be 
thought  of  in  a  section  where  large  farms  and  loose  culture 
are  the  rule.  The  principle  of  co-operation  can  here  be 
worked  at  its  best,  producing  marvelous  results.  A  hun- 
dred men  of  small  means  can  do  as  much  for  themselves  as 
a  capitalist  can  do  for  them.  They  can  market  their  prod- 
uce to  as  great  advantage  as  the  extensive  land-owner  with 
his  thousands  of  acres.  Thus  it  is  that  we  understand  why 
communities  like  Riverside,  Pomona,  Pasadena  and  Red- 
lands  have  made  advances  within  a  dozen  years  that  are 
not  dreamed  of  in  regions  of  large  farms  which  have  been 
settled  for  half  a  centurv. 


IRRIGATION   AND    ITS    RESULTS 


States  where  long  stretches  of  uninviting  country  intervene 
between  the  plain  and  generallj^  unattractive  homes  of  the 
settlers,  who  make  a  scant  living  from  a  quarter  section  of 
land  which,  in  Southern  California,  by  means  of  irrigation, 
could  be  made  to  support  a  dozen  families.  Irrigation 
makes  possible  the  small  farm  —  the  tract  of  ten  or  twenty 
acres  thoroughly  cultivated.  It  is  where  such  small  farms 
are  the  rule  that  country  life  reaches  its  highest  develop- 
ment. It  is  irrigation,  if  anything,  that  will  overcome  the 
growing  tendencj^  of  people  in  this  country  to  leave  the 
country  and  crowd  into  the  already  congested  cities.  By 
means  of  irrigation  on  small  farms  the  settler  can  enjoy 
almost  all  the  advantages  of  city  life  in  addition  to  the 
charms  of  the  country.  The  social  intercourse  and  privi- 
leges which  are  so  much  missed  by  those  who  remove  from 
a  citj'  to  the  countrj-  can  be  kept  up  among  a  community 
of  small  farmers  just  as  well  as  in  a  city.     It  is,  however. 


The  civilizing  agenc}'  of  irrigation  is  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all.  It  is  this  that  will  make  Southern  California  the  most 
thickly  populated  section  of  the  United  States  and  one  of 
the  most  thickly  populated  sections  of  the  globe — a  section 
where  all  that  is  best  of  city  and  country  life  will  be  found 
combined,  and  where  rural  development  shall  be  brought 
to  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection.  The  marvelous  changes 
that  have  been  brought  about  by  irrigation  in  Southern 
California  during  the  past  twentj'  years  are  but  a  foretaste 
of  those  which  are  yet  to  come. 


As  elsewhere,   great  bargains  may  occasionally  be  met. 
with  in  real  estate,  often  including  sections  as  good  as  much- 
vaunted  horticultural  regions. 
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THE  CALL  A  LILY. 


HERE  is  no  feature  of  South- 
ern California  more  striking 
to   visitors  who  come  from 
colder  climates  than  the  great  pro- 
fusion of  rare  and  delicate  flowers 
and  plants  which  are  seen  on  every 
side.     These  gardens  of  Southern 
California  are  a  constant  source  of 
wonderment  and  delight  to  those 
who  have  only  recently  arrived  in  this  sec- 
tion.    It   is   during   the   winter   and    early 
spring  that  this  floral  display  may  be  seen 
at  its  best.     Plants  which  in  the  East  are  small,  delicate, 
and  carefully  raised  under  glass  or  in  rooms,   here   attain 
immense  size  and  run  riot  in  the  open  air.     At  midwinter 


this  page  represents  a  calla  lily  field  of  several  acres  in  full 
bloom.  These  beautiful  flowers  are  grown  for  the  bulbs  at 
several  points  in  Southern  California,  notably  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara county,  at  Vernon  (south  of  Los  Angeles  city),  and  in 
San  Diego.  It  does  not  require  a  very  large  tract  of  land 
to  do  quite  an  extensive  business  in  this  line.  A  San  Diego 
lady  recently  shipped  to  New  York  ten  thousand  bulbs 
which  she  grew  upon  her  city  lots.  Some  of  these  bulbs 
weighed  as  much  as  two  pounds. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  bulb  of  the  calla  lily  is 
edible  and  is  largely  consumed  in  some  countries.  It  bears 
much  resemblance  to  the  potato,  and  is  prepared  for  the 
table  in  a  similar  manner.  However,  as  long  as  there  is  so 
good  a  demand  for  the  bulbs  from  nurserymen  it  is  not  likely 
that  many  of  them  will  be  rai.sed  for  eating  purposes. 

There  are  other  branches  of  floriculture  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, such  as  the  shipment  of  cut  flowers  to  the  East,  the 


A   CALLA    FIELD   IN   SANTA   BARBARA   COUNTY. 


the  geranium  and  heliotrope  may  be  seen  covering  the 
entire  side  of  a  hou.se,  while  the  calla  lily  is  so  common  an 
open-air  plant  that  it  is  often  used  for  hedges  around  lawns. 
The  profusion  with  which  these  flowers  can  be  raised  here, 
and  the  perfection  which  they  attain,  has  led  to  the  growth 
of  an  important  industry,  namely,  the  raising  of  seeds  and 
bulbs  for  the  Eastern  market.  Eastern  nurserymen  say  that 
California-grown  seeds  are  superior  to  any  that  are  raised  in 
the  Ea.st.  There  is  constantly  a  good  demand  for  them  at 
high  prices.  This  is  an  industry  which  is  specially  adapted 
to  women,  several  of  whom  have  made  a  great  success  of  it 
in  Southern  California. 

Among  the  varieties  which  are  in  great  demand  in  the 
East  is  the  calla  lily.     The  illustration  which  is  given  on 


manufacturing  of  flower  perfumes,  the  crystalization  of 
flower  petals,  etc.,  which  in  many  countries  yield  large 
profits,  but  have  here  scarcely  been  tested.  The  subject  is 
an  interesting  one  and  will  be  touched  upon  again  from  time 
to  time  in  future  numbers  of  the  Land  of  Sunshinr. 


Please  don't  spend  a  week  in  Los  Angeles  and  then  say 
that  you  know  the  country.  You  might  as  well  see  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  and  say  that  you  have  learned  astrono- 
my. Many  who  have  lived  in  Los  Angeles  for  ten  years 
know  but  a  tithe  of  what  there  is  to  be  learned  about  it. 
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SOriE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFOR- 
NIA CLIMATE. 

VERY  fine  climate  is  one  of  the 
features  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia that  is  known  by  this 
time  to  most  ot  the  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  enlarge  upon  this 
subject  at  so  late  a  day.  There 
are,  however,  some  peculiari- 
ties about  the  climate  of  this 
section  which  are  little  under- 
Stood  by  most  of  those  who  have  not  yet  visited  Southern 


which  it  shares  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  State — is 
the  division  of  the  year,  not  into  summer  and  winter,  but 
into  a  dry  and  wet  season.  The  usual  idea  formed  by  East- 
ern people  of  a  "  wet  season  "  is  a  steady  and  continuous 
downpour  of  rain,  such  as  they  have  on  Puget  Sound,  or 
during  the  monsoon  season  in  India.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. The  rainj'  season  here  is  the  pleasantest  time  of  the 
year.  The  rain  seldom  falls  for  more  than  three  or  four 
days  at  a  time,  and  is  then  followed  b}'  a  week  or  two  of 
clear,  warm  weather.  An  average  of  325  days  in  the  3'ear 
are  cloudless. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  people  in  the  East  who 
have  a  great  dread  of  what  is  called  a  "dry  season."  They 
seem  to  imagine  that  about  half  the  time  this  section  is  suf- 
fering from  a  drouth,  except  in  a  few  places  where  irrigation 


MOUNTAIN   AND   VALLEY  CLIMATE  IN   SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA. 

Family  Group  in  a  San  Diego  Garden.  Taten  on  Christmas  Day. 


California,  and  are  not  thoroughly  comprehended  even  by 
many  of  our  own  people. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  Southern  California  has  a 
climate  of  its  own,  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  State  in 
being  dryer  and  sunnier.  The  change  commences  at  Point 
Concepcion,  a  bold  headland  north  and  west  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  difference  is  remarkably  well  defined,  as  anyone 
who  has  journeyed  along  the  coast  by  steamer  can  testify. 
Inland  the  line  of  demarcation  is  the  Tehachepi  range  of 
mountains,  which  shut  off  the  cold  northern  breezes.  Thus 
we  have  a  section  about  250  miles  long  from  Point  Concep- 
cion to  San  Diego,  and  extending  about  forty  miles  back 
from  the  coast  —  .say  10,000  square  miles  —  which  po.ssesses 
a  distinctive  climate,  considered  by  Southern  Californians  a 
trifle  superior  to  any  other  on  earth. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  climate  of  this  section  — 


has  been  introduced.  This  is  an  altogether  erroneous  idea 
It  is  now  just  eighteen  years  since  this  section  was  visited 
with  what  is  known  as  a  dry  season.  The  present  sea.son  is 
a  dry  season,  but  those  at  a  distance  who  imagine  that  every- 
thing in  Southern  California  is  going  to  ruin  would  be  sur- 
prised if  they  were  to  visit  us  just  at  present.  It  is  true 
that  on  the  mesa  land  the  crops  of  grain  and  hay  are  some- 
what short,  but  even  in  such  localities  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  coast  the  ocean  fogs  have  insured  good  crops.  The  hay 
and  grain  crop  grown  on  non-irrigated  land  has,  however, 
become  comparativelj-  unimportant  alongside  of  the  horti- 
cultural industry.  This  year  promises  to  give  one  of  the 
biggest  fruit  crops  ever  known  in  Southern  California,  and 
as  the  Eastern  crop  is  a  comparative  failure  there  will  be 
more  money  brought  into  this  section  than  ever  before,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  a  "dry  .season." 
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The  following  figures  obtained  from  Mr.  Franklin,  the 
United  States  Weather  Observer  in  Los  Angeles,  show  the 
rainfall  for  each  season  during  the  past  sixteen  j-ears : 


Inches. 


Year. 


Inches. 


78-79...  11-35  84-85...   9.25  89-90.. .34.84 

79-80.. .20.34  85-86. ..22. 58  90-91. ..13.36 

80-81. ..13. 13  86-87. ..13. 76  91-92. ..II. 85 

81-82. ..10.40  87-88. ..14.01  92-93. ..26. 28 

82-83. ..12. II  88-89. ..19.25  93-94---  6.73 

83-84. ..33. 22 

From  these  figures  it  may  be  seen  that  the  idea  of  Southern 

California  as  an  arid  region  is  as  erroneous  as  the  other  idea 

that  we  are  flooded  with  water  during  half  the  3'ear  and 

dried  up  during  the  other  half. 


morning  from  Santa  Monica,  on  the  sea  level  ;  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  by  rail  brings  him  to  Los  Angeles,  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  where  the  ocean  breeze  loses 
much  of  its  force.  Another  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and 
Pasadena  is  reached,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  1,000  feet. 
Half  an  hour  more  and  the  traveler  is  at  Altadena,  some 
2,000  feet  above  sea-level,  whence  mountain  trails  lead  to 
glens  and  benches  6,000  feet  or  more  above  the  sea.  The 
traveler  on  a  New  Year's  day  can  breakfast  by  the  waves  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Santa  Monica  or  Redondo,  after  a  re- 
freshing dip  in  their  briny  embrace,  lunch  under  the  orange 
trees  of  Los  Angeles,  and  dine  among  the  suowfields  on  the 
side  of  Wilson's  Peak,  returning  to  sleep  amid  the  orange 


..^'P'^ 
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Marshall  Field  and  party,  of  Ch-'cago,  half  an  hour's  ride  from  the  Pasadena  rose  gardens  and  orange  groves. 


Another  great  advantage  possessed  by  Southern  California 
is  the  remarkable  variety  of  climate  which  may  be  found 
within  a  .small  area.  On  the  coast  it  is  cool — almost  cold — 
in  the  summer,  with  considerable  fog  at  night.  Further 
inland  are  low  plains  which  have  an  occasional  frost,  and 
belts  where  frost  is  never  known,  where  the  tomato  ripens 
every  month  in  the  year  and  the  banana  flourishe.s.  Back 
in  the  small  interior  valleys  are  localities  where  the  mercury, 
during  a  hot  summer  day,  will  range  up  to  or  above  100°. 
In  Florida  the  highest  elevation  is  about  100  feet  above  the 
sea.     Here  in  Southern  California  a  person  may  start  in  the 


groves  and  gardens  of  Pasadena.  There  are  certainly|['few 
sections  of  the  world  which  offer  such  a  varied  climatic 
menu. 

Another  good  point  about  the  climate  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  the  ab.sence  of  severe  storms  of  every  description. 
Cyclones  and  tornadoes,  which  have  caused  so  much  havoc 
east  of  the  mountains  during  the  past  few  years,  are  here 
entirely  unknown.  Thunder  storms  occur  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, but  only  the  distant  rumbling  of  the  thunder  is  heard 
in  the  valleys.  During  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been 
three  severe  blows  in  this  neighborhood — one  in   1882,  one 

^  OF  THE  > 
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in  1887  and  one  in  1892.  That  of  1882  was  the  most  severe, 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  reaching  forty -eight  miles  an  hour. 
During  the  last  storm  the  highest  velocity  was  twenty-eight 
miles.  Such  gales  would  scarcely  be  noticed  in  the  East, 
but  they  create  considerable  commotion  here. 

Finally,  the  chief  charm  of  the  climate  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia is  undoubtedly  its  stability — the  lack  of  great  varia- 
tion between  summer  and  winter.  Statistics  of  temperature 
can  be  had  to  prove  almost  anything  when  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  year  is  given.  In  this  way  places 
which  have  very  hot  summers  and  very  cold  winters  may 
appear  to  have  the  same  temperature  as  others  where  it  is 
about  the  same  all  the  year  round.  The  best  way  to  judge 
of  the  stability  of  a  climate  is  to  take  the  mean  temperature 
for  January  and  July  and  notice  the  difference.  The  fellow- 
ing  figures  show  the  average  difference  between  the  two 
months  at  a  number  of  places,  which  are  noted  for  their 
salubrity  and  at  Los  Angeles : 

DeKreea 
Difference. 

Ceylon 2 

Honolulu,  San  Francisco 7 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W  8 

Modena 10 

San  Diego,  City  of  Mexico 13 

Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara 15 

Melbourne 18 

San  Bernardino,  Auckland,  N.  Z.,  Cadiz 19 

Malta 22 

Rome,  London 25 

St.  Marks,  Fla. ,  Pensacola,  Sacramento,  Cairo 28 

Jacksonville,  Portland,  Or 28 

Paris 29 

Jerusalem,  Nice,  Naples 30 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Los  Angeles  ranks  very 
high  in  this  respect.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  differ- 
ence between  Los  Angeles  and  cities  in  the  eastern  and 
northwestern  states,  the  difference  is  still  more  marked. 
For  instance,  the  difference  in  temperature  between  January 
and  July  in  New  York  is  44°,  in  Chicago  48°  and  in  St. 

Paul  57°.  ^^/^^/-^X'T-        ^ 


OUR  INITIAL  NUHBER. 


The  success  of  the  first  number  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine 
has  far  exceeded  the  expectations  and  the  hopes  of  its  pro- 
jectors. Within  ten  days  from  the  time  it  appeared  the 
entire  edition  of  5,000  copies  was  practically  exhausted, 
and  all  efforts  to  push  the  number  were  necessarily  discon- 
tinued. It  will  be  gratifying  to  many  who  appreciated  the 
periodical  at  first  sight  and  who  recognized  in  it  something 
unique  and  valuable,  to  learn  that  several  thousand  others 
have  endorsed  this  opinion.  Elsewhere  we  publish  some  of 
the  letters  received  from  people  of  prominence  endorsing 
the  undertaking.  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that 
many  Southern  California  newspapers  have  met  the  new 
publication  in  a  kindly  and  liberal  spirit.  The  following 
press  notices  received  up  to  date  June  15th,  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  spirit  of  Southern  California  possesses  its 
newspapers  to  the  exclusion  of  sectional  jealousy  or  other 
petty  rivalry  : 


A   STANDARD   OF   EXCELLENCE. 

One  of  the  handsomest  periodicals  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time  is 
the  Land  of  Sunshine,  published  by  F.  A.  Pattee  &  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles. It  is  a  monthly  containing  26  pages  and  a  number  of  beauti- 
fully worked  up  half-tone  engravings,  in  a  handsome  colored  cover. 
The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  lay  the  manifold  advantages  of  scene, 
soil  and  climate  of  Southern  California  before  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rocky  mountains  ;  and  if  the  Land  of  Sunshine  keeps 
up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  it  has  marked  out  in  its  initial  num- 
ber, it  will  prove  a  valuable  advertisement  for  the  State.  This  num- 
ber contains  articles  by  Hosmer  P.  McKoon  and  R.  H.  Young,  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  an 
excellent  jxjrtrait  of  the  former  gentleman, —  The  Seaport  News,  San 
Diego.  

INSTRUCTIVE   AND    INTERESTING. 

The  Land  of  Sunshine  is  the  name  of  a  new  and  most  exquisitely 
engraved  monthly  publication,  issued  by  F.  A.  Pattee  &  Co.,  144  S. 
Main  street,  Los  Angeles.  It  is  a  work  of  literary  art  and  endowed 
with  those  brilliant  scintillations  of  thought  which  flash  forth  from 
magic  pen.  It  is  both  instructive  and  interesting  and  is  a  realistic 
picture  of  our  southern  clime.  Those  who  would  be  instructed  in 
these  beauties  of  nature  by  which  we  are  surrounded  should  send  10 
cents  to  the  publishers  and  receive  a  reward.  ■ —  Daily  Courier,  San 
Bernardino.  

admirable. 
We  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  the  June  number  of 
the  Land  of  Sunshine,  a  new  illustrated  monthly  journal,  descrip- 
tive of  Southern  California,  and  published  in  this  city  by  F.  A.  Pattee 
&  Co. ,  for  |i  per  year.  It  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  has  an 
admirable  table  of  contents.  And  the  contents  of  the  articles  are  as 
admirable  as  is  the  list.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
Land  of  Sunshine  should  not  flourish  in  this  sunny  clime,  and  we 
hope  it  may  be  the  means  of  adding  many  thousands  to  our  popula- 
tion.— Daily  Hotel  Gazette,  Los  Anzeles. 


a  beautiful  work. 
Los  Angeles  has  a  new  monthly  called  the  Land  of  Sunshine, 
which  is  a  beautiful  little  work,  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper, 
with  a  host  of  beautiful  pictures.  Among  the  latter  are  many  Pasa- 
dena scenes,  such  as  the  Mt.  Lowe  Railway,  The  Raymond,  Wilson's 
Peak,  Poppy  Fields,  and  the  residences  of  Prof.  Lowe,  W.  S.  Wright, 
Esq.,  and  Andrew  McNally.  Among  the  writers  are  Prof.  Holder,  who 
contributes  an  article  on  the  Poppy,  General  Manager  K.  H.  Wade  of 
the  Southern  California  Railway  Co.,  who  writes  of  "The  Secret  of 
Our  Prosperity",  Fred  L.  Alles  on  Irrigation,  and  Harry  Ellington 
Brook  on  the  ever-popular  Crown  of  the  Valley.  It  is  published  by 
F.  A.  Pattee  c&  Co.,  144  S.  IVfain  street. —  Pasadena  Star. 


ARTISTIC  GET-UP. 

The  first  number  of  Land  of  Sunshine,  with  colored  supplement, 
has  been  received  at  this  office.  It  is  gotten  up  by  F.  A.  Pattee  &  Co. 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  for  artistic  get-up  cannot  be  excelled.  The  sup- 
plement is  devoted  to  various  scenes  of  La  Fiesta,  while  the  book  is 
filled  with  superb  photo  views  of  points  of  interest  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  carefully  compiled  write-ups  by  men  of  ability  on  South- 
ern California  topics. —  The  New  Era,  Ferris. 


IL   EST   MAGNIFIQUEMENT  IMPRIMfe. 

Nous  venous  de  re^evoir  un  journal  illustr^  publie  mensuellement 
a  Los  Angeles  sous  le  nom  de  The  Land  of  Sunshine.  II  est  mag- 
nifiquement  iniprime.  avec  de  nombreuses  gravures  et  contient  beau- 
coup  de  matieres  int^ressantes  et  instructives  concernant  la  merveil- 
leuse  terre  de  la  Californie  de  Sud.  Ceux  de  nos  lecteurs  qui  s'int^r- 
essent  au  sud  de  la  Californie  puevent  s'en  procurer  uu  exeniplaire  en 
envoyant  un  timbre  de  10  cents  a  F.  Pattee  &  Co.,  144  rue  S.  Main, 
Los  Angeles. —  L' Union  Nouvelle,  Los  Angeles. 

We  have  received  flattering  notices  from  the  following  Southern 
California  newspapers : 

Santa  Ana  Standard  ;  The  Weekly  New  Era,  Compton  ;  The  Senti- 
nel, Nuevo ;  The  Transcript,  Encinitas  ;  The  Orange  News ;  The 
Graphic,  Santa  Maria ;  The  Weekly  Orange  Grower,  Rialto  ;  Open 
Sesame,  Los  Angeles;  The  Democrat,  San  Buenaventura;  The  Weekly 
Herald,  Santa  Barbara  ;  Santa  Yuez  Argus  ;  The  Lompoc  Journal  ;  El 
Cajon  Valley  News  ;  Poway  Progress  ;  kaleidoscope,  San  Bernardino. 

Many  Eastern  newspapers  are  also  giving  us  the  following  notice: 

THE   LAND   OF   SUNSHINE. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  handsome  illustrated  monthly  paper  from 
Los  Angeles,  California,  called  the  Land  of  Sunshine.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  fine  printing  and  engraving,  and  contains  much 
interesting  and  instructive  matter  concerning  the  wonderful  land  of 
Southern  California.  Any  of  our  readers  interested  in  this  unique 
section  of  the  country  can  secure  a  sample  copy  by  sending  10  cents 
in  stamps  to  F.  A.  Pattee  &  Co.,  144  S.  Main  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
—  Bloontfleld  {Indiana)  Democrat. 


ON 


''ARLINGTON    HEIGHTS 

Riverside,  Cal. 


»» 


RIVERSIDE 


One  of  the  artesian  wells  of  the  OAGE  CANAL 
SYSTEM  (flowing  about  200  miner's  inches  of 
water),  supplying  water  to  the  ARLINGTON 
HEIGHTS    LANDS. 


the  greatest  center  of  the  Orange  industry  in 
America,  is  a  city  of  elegant  homes,  grand 
scenery,  fine  schools,  many  churches,  fine  drives,  shady  walks,  abundance  of 
pure  water,  and  a  climate  hardly  equaled,  never  excelled  in  this  country. 

"Arlinrton  Heights"  t!" "' "'""""!  '"tf 

O  O  over  SIX  square  miles  of  the 

finest  Orange  and  Lemon  land  in  the  world  ;  is  high,  smooth  of  surface, 
gently  sloping,  thoroughly  drained,  free  from  stones  or  gravel ;  an  alluvial 
soil  of  great  depth  and  richness. 

To  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  Home- 
seeker  —  the  Capitalist — the  searcher  for  a  winter  retreat,  those  in  delicate 
health,  and  seekers  of  homes  where  beauty  of  location,  comfort  and  profit 
are  combined.  For  descriptive  pamphlet,  with  valuable  information  on 
Orange  and   Lemon    Culture,   address 

THE  RIVERSIDE  TRUST  CO.  Limited. 


In  writing  quote  the 


RIVERSIOB,    CALs 

'  Land  of  Sunshine.  ' ' 


li ''Ij  jBHTB^ H^ 


In  order  that  my  vintages  may  be  placed  before 
the  consumer,  I  am  prepared  to  forward  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  Freight  Free,  two  cases  of  Pure 
California  Wines,  consisting  of  24  bottles,  5  to  the 
gallon,  comprising  the  following  varieties  : 

6  bottles  Port,  6  bottles  Angelica, 
6  bottles  Sherry,  4  bottles  Muscatel, 
2  bottles  Old  Grape  Brandy. 

These  wines  are  the  Pure  Grape  Juice,  are  neatly 
labelled  and  well  packed  and  especially  adapted 
for  Family  and  Medicinal  Use.  You  will  find  them 
a  strenthening  and  nourishing  beverage. 

I  recommend  the  Port  as  a  good  blood  making 
wine,  and  generally  used  lor  Sacramental  purposes, 
as  the  quantity  of  alcohol  it  contains  i.s  very  small. 
It  is  also  put  up  in  i6  gallon  kegs  and  delivered 
freight  free  for  $24.00. 

I  should  like  you  to  give  my  vintages  a  trial,  on 
condition  that  after  you  have  received  them  and  are 
satisfied  with  their  quality  you  can  remit. 

When  writing  for  quotations  mention  this  paper. 
Address  all  orders  to 

H.  J.  WOOLLACOTT, 

124-126  North  Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  St.  Anaelo  Hotel 


Grand  Avenue  and  Temple  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 

I'nder  new  management.  Delightfully  located,  only 
five  minutes  walk  from  business  center.  All  onr- 
siDE,  SUNNY  ROOMS-  Lowest  rates  in  the  city  for  the 
accommooatious.  One  of  the  best  Family  and  Tourist 
Hotels  in  California.     Free  'Bus. 

W.  W.  BEACH,  Manager. 


MANZANA  GOLONY 


For  advertisement  about 
I.iebre  Ranch,  Manzana 
aud  Almendro  Colouies,  and  the  West  End  of  Ante- 
lope Valley,  see  page  24.  Persons  can  obtain  infor- 
mation about  these  places  at  the  office  of  the 
Companies,  401-403  Stimson  Building,  cor.  Spring 
and  Third  Sts.,  I^os  Angeles.  An  illustrated  pam- 
phlet has  been  published,  giving  many  interesting 
particulars.  This  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
Excursions  are  made  to  the  Valley^about  every  vveek. 


THE   LOS  ANGELES    TERMINAL    RAILWAY     DIVERGES 

FROM   LOS   ANGELES,    THE    METROPOLIS  OF 

SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA. 


The  San  Pedro  Division  runs  through  a 

fine  agricultural  and  grazing  country  to 
Long  Beach,  which  is  the  finest  for  bathing 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Then  for  five  miles 
along  the  ocean  to  San  Pedro  Harbor,  where 
connections  are  made  with  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Co.  for  all  points  north  and  south  ; 
also  with  the  Wilmington  Transportation  Co! 
for  Catalina  Lsland.  At  Terminal  Island 
(East  San  Pedro)  is  a  fine  Bath  House  and 
Pavilion  open  all  the  year,  and  the  finest 
still  water  bathing  on  the  coast  is  found. 
Also  Boating  in  the  Harbor  and  sailing  on 
the  ocean  with  power  launches  or  yachts. 

Tlie  Pasadena  Division  runs  to  Pasa- 
dena, one  of  the  most  famous  places  as  a 
health  resort  in  Southern  California.  Also 
up  to  Altadena,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
near  Wilson's  Peak,  and  at  Altadena  con- 
nects with  the  Pasadena  electric  line  for 
Rubio  Canyon  Pavilion,  the  incline  to  Echo 
Mountain  House  and  the  observatory  on 
Mount  Lowe. 

Tlie  Glendale  Division  mns  through  one 

of  the  finest  valleys  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, noted  for  its  fine  deciduous  and  citrus 
fruits. 

Picnic  Grounds  at  Glendale,  Devil's  Gate, 
Millard's  Canyon,  Eaton's  Canyon  and  Rubio 
Canyon  on  the  Pasadena  and  Mt.  Wilson 
Electric  Ry. 

Trains  every  hour.  Finest  Mountain, 
Valley  and  Ocean  Scenery  in  Southern 
California. 

W.  WINCUP,  Gen'l  Frt.  and  Pass.  Ag't., 
T.  B.  BURNETT,  Vice-Pres't  and  Gen'l  M'gr. 
1,0s  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Condensed  Information  Regarding 
Southern  California. 

The  section  generally  known  as  Southern 
California  comprises  the  seven  counties  of  Los 
Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  Orange,  Riverside, 
San  Diego,  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara.  The 
total  area  of  these  counties  is  44,901  square 
miles,  which  is  29  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
State,  or  larger  than  the  combined  area  of  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 
The  coast  line  extends  north-west  and  south- 
east a  distance  of  about  275  miles.  Within 
this  area  there  is  a  remarkable  variety  of 
climate,  soil  and  topography.  In  winter  one 
can  travel  on  foot  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
from  orange  groves  to  snow  fields.  The  popu- 
lation in  1890  was  201,352. 

Los  AnGEI,HS,  the  leading  county  of  Southern 
California,  has  an  area  of  about  4,000  square 
miles,  some  four-fifths  of  which  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  with  water  supplied.  The  shore 
line  is  about  85  miles  in  length.  The  popula- 
tion increased  from  33,881  in  1880  to  101,454  in 
1890.  Horticulure  is  the  principal  industry. 
There  are  over  1,500,000  fruit  trees  growing  in 
the  county. 

Los  Angeles  city,  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  Southern  California,  15  miles  from  the  coast, 
has  a  population  to-day  of  about  75,000.  Eleven 
railroads  center  here.  There  are  about  100 
miles  of  graded  and  graveled  streets,  and  1 1 
miles  of  paved  streets.  The  city  is  entirely 
lighted  by  electricity.  There  is  a  $500,000  court 
house,  a  f20O,ooo  city  hall,  and  many  large 
business  blocks.  The  residences  are  mostly 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens. 

The  other  principal  cities  are  Pasadena,  Po- 
mona, Whittier,  Azusa,  Downey,  Santa  Monica, 
Redondo  and  San  Pedro. 

San  Bernardino  County  is  the  largest 
county  in  the  State.  Most  of  the  area  is 
mountain  and  desert.  Much  of  the  latter  can, 
however,  be  reclaimed,  with  water  from  the 
mountains.  Population  about  20,000.  In  the 
mountains  are  minerals  and  timber.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  two  railroads.  Fine  oranges  are 
raised. 

San  Bernardino  city,  the  county  seat,  is  a 
railroad  center,  with  about  5,000  people.  The 
other  principal  places  are  Redlands,  Ontario, 
Colton  and  Chino. 

Orange  County  was  segregated  from  Los 
Angeles  county  in  1889.  Area  671  square  miles  ; 
population,  in  1890,  13,589.  Much  fruit  and 
grain  are  raised.  Most  of  the  land  is  arable, 
and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water. 

Santa  Ana,  the  county  seat,  is  an  attractive 
place,  with  a  population  of  5,000.  Other  cities 
are  Orange,  Tustin,  Anaheim  and  Fullerton. 

Riverside  County  was  created  in  1893  from 
portions  of  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego 
counties.  Area  7,000  square  miles  ;  population 
about  14,000.     It  is  an  inland  county. 

Riverside,  the  county  seat,  is  noted  for  its 
extensive  orange  groves  and  beautiful  homes. 


Other    places   are   South  Riverside,    Ferris 
and  San  Jacinto. 

San  Diego  County  is  a  large  county,  the 
most  southern  in  the  State,  adjoining  Mex- 
ico. Much  of  the  area  is  at  present  desert. 
Population  about  30,000.  There  are  moun- 
tains 10,000  feet  above,  and  depressions  250 
feet  below  sea  level,  furnishing  every  variety 
of  climate.  That  of  the  coast  region  is  re- 
markably mild  and  equable.  Irrigation  is 
being  rapidly  extended.  Fine  lemons  are 
raised  near  the  coast,  and  all  other  fruits 
flourish. 

San  Diego  city,  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway  system, 
with  a  population  of  about  17,000.  Across 
the  bay  is  Coronado  Beach  with  its  mam- 
moth hotel.  Other  cities  are  National  City, 
Escondido,  Julian  aud  Oceanside. 

Ventura  County  adjoins  Los  Angeles 
county  on  the  north.  It  is  very  mountain- 
ous. There  are  many  profitable  petroleum 
wells.  Apricots  and  other  fruits  are  raised, 
also  many  beans.  Population  in  1870,  10,071. 

San  Buenaventura,  the  county  seat,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  coast.  Population 
2,500.  Other  cities  are  Santa  Paula,  Hue- 
neme  and  Fillmore. 

Santa  Barbara  is  the  most  northern  of 
the  seven  counties,  with  a  long  shore  line. 
There  are  many  rugged  niountaius  in  the 
interior,  about  one-fifth  of  the  1,450,000 
acres  being  arable.  Semi-tropic  fruits  are 
largely  raised,  and  beans  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county. 

Santa  Barbara,  the  county  seat,  is  noted 
for  its  mild  climate  and  rare  vegetation. 
It  is  located  on  a  sloping  mesa,  facing  the 
ocean  and  islands,  with  mountains  in  the 
rear,  and  foot-hills  studded  with  live-oaks. 
Population  about  6,000.  Other  cities  are 
Lompoc,  Carpejiteria  and  Santa  Maria. 


ESCONDIDO 

The  Largest  Inland  Town  in 

SAN    DIEGO    COUflTV 

CALIFORNIA 

Among  the  many  beautiful  and  promising 
valleys  of  .Southern  California,  none  are  more 
favorably  known  than  that  of  Escondido. 

Situated  at  an  elevation  of  seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  with  an  intermediate 
country  sloping  to  the  ocean,  the  climate  is 
delightful  and  healthful.  The  soil  is  deep 
and  good;  all  crops  known  to  Southern 
California  being  raised  to  advantage,  while 
the  many  fruits  for  which  the  State  is  cele- 
brated are  grown  to  perfection. 

THE  TOWN  OF  ESCONDIDO 

The  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe 
R.R.  is  a  beautiful  village,  liberally  supplied 
with  churches,  schools,  stores,  a  fine  hotel, 
banks,  newspapers,  etc.,  etc. 

Lands  are  sold  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
$50.00  per  acre  for  good  land,  with  water. 

Abundance  of  pure  mountain  water  to  be 
carried  to  the  whole  valley. 

ESCONDIDO  LAND  AND  TOWN  CO. 

SKN   DIEGO. 

J.  Gruendike,  President.   Jerry  Toles,  Manager. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 


ALMOND  CULTURE. 

Almond  culture  is  one  of  the  most  attractive,  as  well  as  the  simplest  and 
most  profitable  of  all  the  great  fruit  and  nut  industries  of  California.  Not 
being  a  staple,  it  is  one  not  likely  to  be  overdone,  and  the  product  not  perish- 
able, it  is  attended  with  the  least  risk.  It  is  clean  and  easily  harvested,  while 
its  great  value  in  proportion  to  its  weight — $200  to  $300  or  more  a  ton — makes 
the  item  of  transportation  a  trifle.  The  Biblical  associations  of  the  almond 
tree  are  both  beautiful  and  mysterious,  all  of  which  combine  to  make  its  culture 
a  fascinating  and  delightful  home  industry. 

What  is  probably  destined  to  be  the  largest  and  most  important  almond 
center  in  the  world  is  having  its  beginning  in  Manzana,  Los  Angeles  county. 
Already  nearly  $200,000  of  a  possible  million  have  been  expended  there  in  the 
planting  of  trees,  fencing,  road  making,  water  development,  etc.,  by  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Society,  the  Manzana  Colony,  the  Minneapolis  Orchard  Co.,  and 
private  parties,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  in  almonds. 

Every  facility  and  guarantee  that  one  could  reasonably  ask  or  expect  is 
afforded  right  minded  people  who  wish  to  participate  either  by  residence  or 
investment  in  the  community. 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine  an  illustrated  article  appeared, 
giving  some  account  of  the  valley  where  Manzana  is  located.  An  illustrated 
pamphlet  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  city  offices 

401-403  Stimson  Building, 

Cor.  Third'and^Spring  Streets,  Los  Angeles. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 


The  beautiful  floral  decorations  and  grand 
ball  of  the  opening  day  at  Redondo  Beach 
Hotel  have  given  place  to  the  regular  aspects 
of  hotel  life.  The  new  lessees,  Messrs.  Lynch 
&  Aull,  have  settled  down  to  the  business  of 
placing  their  caravansary  far  in  the  van  of  the 
hotel  line.  June  30  marks  the  first  of  their 
regular  monthly  hops.  So  happy  a  combination 
of  qualities  as  are  united  in  the  present  manage- 
ment of  this  peerless  hotel  certainly  should  meet 
with  great  success. 

The  programme  arranged  for  the  Fourth  of 
July  at  Terminal  Island  cannot  but  find  favor 
with  the  lover  of  aquatic  sports.  A  band  of 
music  will  be  in  attendance  throughout  the  day 
and  a  late  train  on  the  Terminal  will  accommo- 
date those  participating  in  the  grand  ball  in 
the  evening. 

We  are  under  special  and  peculiar  obligations 
to  the  following  gentlemen,  and  take  this  op- 
portunity of  thanking  them  for  their  kindness: 
Messrs.  Charles  Silent,  H.  Jevne,  J.  F.  Francis, 
L.  W.  Blinn,  W.  H.  Perry,  J.  R.  Newberry. 

San  Diego  has  been  very  enterprising  in  her 
arrangements  for  the  Fourth,  and  has  spared 
neitber  money  or  pains  to  assure  success.  There 
will  be  parades  of  military,  civic  and  other 
orders,  bicycle  races,  aquatic  sports,  fireworks 
on  the  bay  and  as  a  finale  a  grand  ball  at  the 
Hotel  del  Coronado. 

The  Hotel  Arcadia,  at  Santa  Monica,  possesses 
a  novel  cage  of  birds,  or  rather  the  birds  possess 
the  hotel.  Through  a  small  break  in  the  upper 
stained  glass  portion  of  one  of  the  parlor  win- 
dows a  pair  of  birds  have  entered  and  built 
their  nest  between  the  window  and  the  silka- 
line  curtain.  They  seem  utterly  oblivious  to 
their  surroundings  and  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  law  against  dead  teating  one's  way  at  hotels, 
and  sing  as  sweetly  and  unconsciously  as  though 
far  from  interference  in  the  tree  tops.  They 
are  spoiling  the  curtain  to  be  sure,  but  Mynheer 
Reinhart  is  nothing  if  not  hospitable,  and  his 
latch  string  remains  out  to  his  tiny  guests. 

The  eiforts  of  the  recently  organized  Riverside 
Hotel  Company  toward  more  adequate  accom- 
modations for  tourists  should  meet  with  success. 
The  prospectus  which  the  company  is  sending 
out  is  certainly  a  strong  one. 


Southern  California  Hotel  Association. 


official  Headquarters,  205  New  High  St.,  I^os  Angeles. 

Geo.   W.  Lynch,   Proprietor  Redondo  Hotel,  Redondo 

Beach,  President. 
J.  E.  O'Brien,  Proprietor  Hotel  Brewster,  San  Diego, 

First  Vice-President. 
A.   C.  BiLiCKE,   Proprietor   Holleubeck,    Los  Angeles, 

Second  Vice-President. 
Chas.   H.  Smith,  205  New  High  Street,  Los  Angeles, 

Secretary. 
Dr.  Wm.  Chapman,  Manager  Arrowhead  Hot  Springs 

Hotel,  Arrowhead  Springs,  Treasurer. 
ExECOTivE  Committke:      Geo.   W.   Lynch,  Redondo, 

eicofficio ;  J.   E.    O'Brien,    San    Diego,    ex-officio  ; 

Thos.  Pascoe,  Hotel  Lincoln,  Los  Angeles;    E.  S. 

Babcock,  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

F.  A.  Miller,  The  Glenwood,  Riverside  ;  A.  H.  Pratt, 

Hotel  Windsor,  Redlands. 

E.  P.  Dunn,  San  Marcos.  Santa  Barbara. 


HOTEL  JACKSON 

BEST   FAMILY   HOTEL  IN 

S^tNXa    MONICA 


New  Throughout 

Rates,  S3.00  per  Day.      Weekly  Rates,  SIO.OO 

and    «1S.00. 

Free    'Bus  to   *no   from   all  Trains. 


ALMONpSJ    OLIVES  !     PRyN,ES_l 

Would  you  like  an  Almond,  Prune  or  Olive  Orchard 
in  California  ?  I  make  a  business  of  selling  lands  for 
the  special  production  of  the  above,  cheap,  ou  long 
time,  and  will  plant  and  care  for  same  until  in  bearing, 
if  desired.    For  full  particulars  address, 

B.  C.  SHAW,  Colonization  Agent, 
230>{  South  Spring  Street,  I.oi  Angelei,  Oal, 


Is  situated  directly  on 
the  Beach.  30  minutes 
ride  from  Los  Angeles. 
10  minutes  to  Mammoth 
Wharf.  On  street  car 
line  to  Soldiers'  Home. 
Convenient  to  North 
Beach  Bathhouses.  Hot 
Salt  Water  Baths.  First- 
class  Orchestra  In  at- 
tendance. Every  amuse- 
ment and  comfort  found 
at  popular  seaside  re- 
sorts. 


^ioNic^::rM:^t^c'^ 


SUMNER   P.  HUNT 

architect 
Stimson  Building,      Loj  Anceles,  Cal. 


D.  S.  GRISWOLD 

ELECT-ROTyPE-R 

Book  Work,  Wood  CuiS,  Ads  and    Halftones  repro- 
duced at  short  notice. 

327  North  Ivos  Angeles  Street. 


THE  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE 

REACHES    MONTHLY    5,000    NEW   COMERS    OR   THOSE    PLANNING   TO 
COME    TO    THIS     SECTION. 


•<^<;*^  <Si  <3  V 


V 


•^ 


v^'  ■ 


THAT  THERE   CAN    BE   NO   QUESTION    IN    THE    MINDS   OF  THOSE   WHO 
ARE   STRANGERS  TO   US,   WE   WILL    PUBLISH    FROM    MONTH    TO 
MONTH   SWORN   AFFIDAVITS   OF  THE   CIRCULATION. 
F.  A.  PATTEE  &  CO., 
144  lOUTH  MAIN  ST.,  L0«  ANQCLKS,  CAL. 


IF  s 

YOU 

WANT 

INFORMATION 

ABOUT 


'WRITE 


TO 


ftPiiUESlt 
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WEST 

SECOND 

STREET 

LOS  ANGELES 

CAL. 


Hcmct  Land  Company  and  Lake  Hcmct  Water  Company 

HEMET,     RIVBRSIDK    COUNTTY,     CAL. 


Photographic  View  ol  Lake  Hemet     Taken  from  a  point  }<  mile  south  ot  Dam.    Source  ot  water  from  which  the  Hemet  Lands  are  supplied. 


DIRECTORS : 

W.  F.  WHITTIER, 

San  Francisco,  President. 

E.  L.  MAYBERRY, 

Alhambra,  Vice-President. 

JAHES  B.  STETSON, 

of  Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson, 
San  Francisco. 

J.  S.  CHAPMAN, 

Los  Angeles,  Attorney. 


7,000  acres  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Lands.  Size  of  outlying  tracts  from  5  to  40 
acres,  indefeasible  water-right.  Soil  inexhaustible  and  of  superior  quality  ;  climate  un- 
excelled for  pulmonary  troubles  and  rheumatism. 

This  tract  is  located  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest,  largest  and  most  fertile  valleys 
ol  Southern  California.     For  particulars  address 


(Phone    312) 


HEMET  LAND  COMPANY, 


Reduced  Rates  from  Los  Angeles  Room  28,  Baker  Block,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

to  Hemet  and  return.  Or,  E.  L.  MAYBERRY,  Hemet,  Riverside  County,  Cal. 


San  Diego  Lemon  Lands 


Reference,  First  National  Bank. 


Irrigated  lands,  especially  adapted  for  oranges  and  lemons,  and  decid- 
uous fruits  of  all   kinds.      Chula  Vista  five-acre  tracts  for  suburban 
homes  in  the  irue  lemon  section  of  Southern  California.     Business  and 
residence  property  in  San  Diego  and  National  City.     Write  for  particulars. 

ROSS,  DICKINSON  &  CO.,  1422  D  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Choice  Lands  for  General  Farming 


At 

Low  Prices 


^ 


PER  ACRE 

Unsurpassed  for  grain,  hay,  deciduous 


$60  TO  $100  AND  UPWARD 

Smooth,  rich,  sandy  loam.  All  under  cultivation, 
fruits,  etc.  Nearness  to  city  market  and  seaport  adds  value  to  all  products.  Having  access  by 
good  level  roads,  or  two  lines  of  railroad,  into  the  metropolis  of  all  Southern  California.  Beautiful 
scenery  of  mountains,  valley  and  ocean.  Healthful  location.  Only  six  to  twelve  miles  from 
Los  Angeles  or  the  ocean  in  two  directions.  Only  ten  miles  from,  and  in  sight  of,  Redondo,  one 
of  the  finest  health  and  pleasure  resorts  on  the  Southern  California  Coast. 


BIXBY,  HOWARD  &  CO.,  101  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GAS  FOR  FUEL 


;and£ 


A  MATCH  FOR  KINDLING 

Has  become  the  Popular  Process  for  Cooking  and  Heating. 
Gas  Cooking  Stoves 
Gas  Heating  Stoves 

Gas  Water  Heaters 
Gas  Boiling  Stoves 

Gas  Waffle  Iron- 
Gas  Cake  Griddles 

Gas  Bread  Toasters 

Gas  Candy  Furnaces 

Gas  Nursery  Burners 
Gas  Flat  Iron  Heaters 

Gas  Curling  Iron  Heaters 

Gas  Cooking  Stoves,  with  or  without  water  backs,  sold  for  cash  or  on 

the  installment  plan. 

Call  and  see  a  Gas  Stove  in  actual  operation  at  the  office  of  the 

Los  Angeles  Lighting  Company, 

457  South  Broadway. 


HELLO   THERE!      I  want  some  at  that  price. 

AVALI^  PAPKK        -        -        -        -       5  CTS.  A  R01,L 
GOI.1)  PAPKK     -         -         -        -  75^  "  " 

HANGING 10       "  " 

Chicago  Wall  Paper  House 

Samples  Sent.     328  Soutli  Spring-  Street, 

Teleplioiie  409  I,OS  ANGKLES,   CAI.. 

R.  W.  DROMGOLn 


OTTO  F.  WIKBKN 


•^fr 


Qilding  on  Glass 


Banner  and  Pictorial  Painting: 


SIGNS 


MANUFACTUftERF    OF 


OF    ALL    KINDS 


Brass  Signs  and  stencil  plates         618  S     BROADWAY 

TEL-EPHONE     12-4-^  T^OS  AXGKLES,  CAL. 

Door  and  Window  Screens,  tVrs'ca"es'a?,^"H^ous?Re. 

ADAMS  &  SHKI.DON,  Carpenters, 

833  Sonth  Spring  Street. 


pairing. 
Telephone  96(i. 


HERVE     friend,     photo     ElMGRAVEH 

314  W.  FIRST  ST,,   LOS  ANGELES 


HOTEL  B-REWSTEK 


SAN  DIEGO 


American  Plan  Only. 


CALIFORNIA 


KATKS  S2.50  PJiK  L>AY  AND  UP. 

The  best  equipped  hotel  in  Southern  California.  Centrally  located.  Elevators 
and  fire  escapes.  Baths,  hot  and  cold  water  in  all  suites.  Modem  conveniences. 
Fine  large  sample  rooms  for  commercial  travelers. 

J.  E.  O'BRIEN,   Manager. 


THE 

Los  Angeles 

V 

Engraving  Co. 


PRACTICAL    PHOTO 
ENQKAVER5 


^ 


2oi;}4  S.  Main  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 


HOTEL      PKLOTV^KRES 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA, 


A  strictly  first  class  house  ot  130  large  rooms,  elegantly  furnished. 
Situated' on  the  main  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe 
Railways,  32  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles.  Rates,  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
day  ;  $12.50  to  $17.50  per  week.  v.  d.  simms.  Manager. 


IMPORTANT    TO    TR^tVELERS 


If  you  are  coming  to  Southern 
California  we  will  send  you  some  hand-^ 
somely  illustrated  literature,  together 
with  guide  books,  railroad  time  tables, 
etc.,  which  will  assist  you  in  planning 
the  trip.  If  you  desire  iuformation  do 
not  hesitate  to  write  to 

A.  C.  BILICKE  &  CO. 


When  you  visit  Southern  Cali- 
fornia you  will  necessarily  make  Los 
Angeles  your  headquarters.  You  will 
wish  a  hotel  which  combines  convenience 
of  location,  clean  and  comfortable  apart- 
ments, excellence  of  cuisine,  the  American 
and  European  plan  and  courteous  treat- 
ment with  reasonable  rates.  The  hotel 
of  Los  Angeles  which  combines  all  these 
requisites  is  THE  HOLLENBECK. 


HOTEl^  HOLUENBECK,  LOS  ItNGEl^ES,  C^L. 


GEO.  W.    L.a/NeH 


THE    REDONDO 
HOTEL 

Is  situated  directly  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  at  Redondo 
Beach,  one  of  the  finest 
of  winter  and  summer  re- 
sorts. It  is  but  eighteen 
miles  from  Los  Angeles, 
the  metropolis  of  South- 
ern California,  and  has 
two  lines  of  railroad,  run- 
ning six  trains  daily.  Free 
transportation  to  guests 
stopping  a  month  or 
more. 


THE    -REDO/NDO    HOTEL 


OPEN   WINTER   AND   SUMMER 


J.   E.  AU  LI- 


THE   REDONDO 
HOTEL 

Is  new  and  handsomely 
equipped,  has  fine  con- 
crete walks,  tennis  courts, 
unobstructed  view  of 
mountain  and  ocean,  fine 
fishing,  surf  bathing  and 
hot  plunge.  Acres  of 
flowers.  Sunlight  and 
grates  in  every  room. 
Hot  and  cold  water,  in- 
candescent lights.  Finest 
ball  room  in  the  State. 
Unsurpassed  table.  Or- 
chestra in  attendance. 


•RBDO/NDO    BEACH,    SOUTH  E^RM    CALI  FCR/Nf^. 

THE    GEM    OF    SUMMER    AND    WINTER    RESORTS 


When  you  Travel 


TAKE    THE 


v\^ 


Santa  Fe  Route 


The  only  line  running  Pullman  Palace  and  Tourists'  Sleeping  Cars  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  without  change. 
The  only  line  with  its  own  tracks  between  California,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
The  only  line  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
The  only  line  between  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside. 
The  direct  line  to  the  favorite  summer  resorts. 

F=HEQUENT     THKINS  I_Oin£     RKTES  QUICK     TI7«^E 

For  tickets  and  full  information  regarding  any  trip,  long  or  short,  call  on  the  nearest  agent  of  tlie  Company. 


W.  F.  WHITE, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager. 

Chicago,  III, 


H.  G.THOMPSON, 

Gen'l  Pass,  Ag't,  S.  C.  Ry. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A^ 


WITH  SUPPLEMENT— JUDGE  CHAS.  SILENT'S  HOME 
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SOUTH  ERM    CALIFCR/NIA. 


Los  Angeles. 


AUGUST,   189^ 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 
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One  Dollar  a  year 


A  24- Page  Monthly 


Ten  Cents  a  Copy 


Contains 
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Description  of 
Southern  California 

The  Information  You  Want 
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'  A  FIELD  FOR  FICTION. 


0 


ANY   are   the  localities  which  have  contributed  to 
the  professional  story  teller's  stock,  but  it  is  to  be 
♦  doubted   whether  any  section  of  the  Union  offers 

more  romantic  material  or  better  local  color  than  Southern 
California.  Why  it  should  have  been  so  long  neglected, 
and  finally  so  little  worked,  is  a  mystery. 

The  civilization  of  this  .section   is  of  a  peculiar  stratified 
character,  coming  one  la3-er  upon  another  within  the  short 


paratively  dull  and  commonplace  history  of  the   Eastern 
section  of  the  country. 

No  period  of  the  world's  history  —  not  even  the  era  of 
chivalry — contained  more  of  romance,  adventure  and  ex- 
citement than  the  half  century  from  Drake  to  Cabrillo, 
when  the  curtain  first  rose  on  California.  Behind  the  cur- 
tain are  only  the  fleeting  mists  of  Indian  legends,  as  beau- 
tiful but  also  as  deceptive  as  the  mirage  of  the  desert ; 
stories  of  great  and  powerful  monarchs  that  long  ago  ruled 
over   prosperous   and    highly    civilized   races,    of  gigantic 


CAMULOS   RANCH,    VENTURA   COUNTY     LOOKING   DOWN  ON   RAMONA'S  HOME. 


period  of  a  century  ;  so  that  the  memory  of  one  man,  sup- 
plemented by  narratives  which  he  has  heard,  may  cover  the 
entire  time.  Thus  there  are  men  now  living  in  Southern 
California  whose  grandfathers  may  have  told  them  of  the 
founding  of  the  Missions  by  Junipero  Serra  and  his  follow- 
ers, of  the  settlement  of  L,os  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara 
and  San  Diego,  of  the  ancient  regime  under  the  rule  of  the 
Franciscan  fathers  and  Spanish  governors ;  and  who  have 
themselves  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  Mission  system, 
the  ruin  and  dispersion  of  the  Indians,  the  conquest  of  the 
State  by  the  Americans,  the  mining  excitement,  the  boom, 
and  now  the  modern  era  of  quiet  and  healthful  prosperity. 
Events  of  such  variety  and  interest  crowded  together  in  the 
span  of  a  century  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  corn- 


earthquakes  that  called  the  sea  in  over  the  land,  destroying 
all  before  it,  whence  it  slowly  receded  and  dried  away, 
leaving  only  the  sea  deserts  of  Yuma  and  Mojave  or  the 
dreaded  Death  Valley  where  once  had  been  a  rich  and 
happy  country.  In  the  century  and  a  half  following  the 
Spaniard's  first  glimpse  at  this  country,  it  must  have  been 
visited  frequently  by  pirates  and  adventurers  of  every  type, 
and  no  one  will  ever  know  what  fierce  fights  at  sea,  what 
desperate  mutinies  in  harbor,  what  torturing  of  Indians, 
what  captures  of  dusky  maidens,  the  headlands  from  Con- 
cepcion  to  Loma  may  have  looked  upon.  A  suggestion  of 
the  romance  of  this  period  has  been  thrown  out  in  some  of 
the  tales  of  Bret  Harte  —  but  only  a  suggestion. 
The  era  of  the  Missions  and  the  Spanish  rule  is  generally 
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regarded  as  the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Hawthorne  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  —  Bret  Harte — did  not  turn  his  imagination,  so  in- 
tensely receptive  to  the  quaint  and  mystical  elements  of 
frontier  life,  into  the. more  romantic  field  of  the  Mission  era. 
Not  that  we  would  spare  the  "Luck  of  Roaring  Camp" 
nor  the  "Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat",  nor  any  of  the  other 
tales  that  have  earned  for  their  author  a  place  among  the 
great  story  tellers  of  the  country  ;  but  one  cannot  help 
wishing  that  other  and  perhaps  more  picturesque  phases  of 
early  Western  life  might  have  received  the  benefit  of  his 
touch. 

Undoubtedly  the  Mission  era  will  some  time  be  made  the 
background  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  fiction.  Many 
writers  in  the  Overland,    Argonaut,    and  other   California 


this  the  early  Mission  period  of  California  has  been  passed 
by  almost  in  silence. 

The  .story  of  Ramona,  by  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  is 
the  one  and  only  tale  of  Southern  California  with  which 
the  general  public  is  familiar.  It  is  often  referred  to  as  a 
story  of  the  Mission  times,  which  it  certainly  is  not.  Its 
date  is  evidently  somewhere  between  1875  and  1880,  and 
although  there  are  occasional  references  to  the  Mission  era, 
the  story  really  begins  some  thirty  years  after  the  power  of 
the  Franciscans  was  broken. 

Mrs.  Jackson  spent  .several  years  in  Southern  California, 
making  a  thorough  study  of  its  history  and  people,  and 
familiarizing  herself  with  all  the  elements  that  enter  into 
the  fine  local  color  with  which  her  book  is  permeated.  In 
her  earlier  writings  she  had  devoted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
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publications  have  already  experimented  with  it,  but  I[no 
master  hand  has  yet  taken  it  up.  For  every  other  section 
of  the  country,  and  for  every  period  of  its  history,  some 
writer  of  fiction  may  be  named  who  has  pretty  well  cov- 
ered the  field.  For  the  Indian  we  have  Cooper,  for  the 
Colonial  period  Hawthorne,  for  the  Mountaineer  of  the 
vSouth  Miss  Murfree,  for  the  Creoles  Geo.  W.  Cable,  for  the 
new  Middle  West  Hamlin  Garland,  for  the  Southern  darkey 
Thomas  Nelson  Page  and  Richard  W.  Johnson,  for  the 
American  who  has  forsaken  his  country  to  live  in  Europe 
Henry  James,  and  for  the  commonplace  life  of  second-rate 
people  in  the  great  cities,  W.  D.  Howells.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been,  indeed,  a  great  ransacking  of  obscure  cor- 
ners, and  exploiting  of  uncouth  dialects  and  of  peculiar 
and   generally  uninteresting   characters.     Through    all    of 


tion  to  the  Indian  question,  as  it  was  then  called  ;  viz.,  the 
unjust  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  Government  and 
the  white  .settlers.  Naturally,  therefore,  in  studying  the 
characteristic  features  of  Southern  California,  the  Indian 
attracted  her  notice,  and  his  expulsion  from  his  lands,  un- 
just and  brutal  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  forms  the  chief  topic 
of  her  story. 

The  book  divides  naturally  into  two  equal,  but  almost 
distinct,  parts.  The  first  half  describes  in  vivid  and  truth- 
ful manner  the  life  on  a  large  Southern  California  ranch 
owned  by  Mexicans  of  the  old  regime.  The  descriptions 
of  .scenery  of  the  household  is  bright  arid  entertaining,  and 
the  accompanying  story  is  interesting  and  pleasant.  This 
portion  of  the  book  is  truly  and  distinctly  Californian,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  other  half— since  it  was  decreed 
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the  book  should  be  so  long  —  was  not  a  similar  character. 
The  Moreno  homestead  is  undoubtedly  the  Del  Valle  place 
at  Camulos,  although  the  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Del  Valle  family. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptive  matter 
of  the  story  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  text  with 
the  photographs  taken  on  the  Camulos  ranch.  Regarding 
the  cros.ses  on  the  hills  about  the  ranch  house  we  read  . 
"One  other  pleasure  she  provided  herself  with,  soon  after 
the  road  was  opened  —  a  pleasure  in  which  religious  devo- 
tion and  race  antagonism  were  so  closely  blended  that  it 
would  have  puzzled  the  subtlest  of  priests  to  decide  whether 
her  act  were  a  sin  or  a  virtue.  She  caused  to  be  set  up  on 
every  one  of  the  soft  rounded  hills  which  made  the  beautiful 
rolling  sides  of  that  part  of  the  valley,  a  large  wooden  cross  ; 
not  a  hill  in  sight  of  her  house  left  without  the  sacred  em- 
blem of  her  faith.  'That  the  heretics  may  know,  when  they 
go  by,  that  they  are  on  the  estate  of  a  good  Catholic', 
she  said,  'and 
that  the  faith- 
ful may  be  re- 
minded  to 
pray.  There 
have  been  mir- 
acles of  conver- 
sion  wrought 
on  the  most 
hardened  by  a 
a  sudden  sight 
of  the  blessed 
cross.'  There 
they  stood, 
s  u  m  m  e  r  and 
winter,  rain 
and  shine,  the 
silent,  solemn 
outstretched 
arms,  and  be- 
became  -land- 
marks to  many 

a  guideless  traveler."  Then  as  to  the  veranda :  "The house 
was  of  adobe,  low  with  a  wide  veranda  on  the  three  sides  of 
the  inner  court,  and  a  still  broader  one  across  the  entire  front 
which  looked  to  the  south.  These  verandas,  especially  those 
on  the  inner  court,  were  supplementary  rooms  to  the  house. 
The  greater  part  of  the  family  life  went  on  in  them.  Nobody 
stayed  inside  the  walls  except  when  it  was  necessary.  All 
the  kitchen  work,  except  the  actual  cooking,  was  done  here 
in  front  of  the  kitchen  doors  and  windows.  Babies  slept,  were 
wa.shed,  sat  in  the  dirt  and  played  on  the  veranda.  The  wo- 
men said  their  prayers,  took  their  naps,  and  wove  their  lace 
there.  The  arched  veranda  along  the  front  was  a  delightful 
place.  It  must  have  been  eighty  feet  long  at  least,  for  the 
doors  of  five  large  rooms  opened  on  it.  The  two  western-most 
rooms  had  been  added  on  and  made  four  steps  higher  than 
the  others^  which  gave  that  end  of  the  veranda  the  look  of 
a  balcony  or  loggia."  And  of  the  chapel:  "This  chapel 
was  dearer  to  the  Seiiora  than  her  home.  It  had  been  built 
by  the  General  in  the  second  year  of  their  married  life.  In 
it  her  four  children  had  been  christened,  and  from  it  all  but 
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one,  her  handsome  Felipe,  had  been  buried  while  they  were 
yet  infants.  In  the  General's  time,  while  the  estate  was  at 
its  best,  and  hundreds  of  Indians  living  within  its  borders, 
there  was  many  a  Sunday  when  the  scene  to  be  witnessed 
there  was  like  the  scenes  at  the  Missions  —  the  chapel  full 
of  kneeling  men  and  women  ;  those  who  could  not  find  room 
inside,  kneeling  on  the  garden  walks  outside." 

The  other  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  wanderings  of 
Ramona  and  her  Indian  husband  Alessandro  through  various 
sections  of  Southern  California,  seeking  in  vain  for  some  spot 
which  they  might  own  and  farm  without  a  title,  and  from 
which  they  would  not  be  dislodged  by  the  whites.  Natur- 
urally  enough  they  failed  to  find  such  a  place,  and  the 
story,  after  dragging  to  an  unnecssary  length,  terminates 
at  last  in  the  tragical  death  of  Alessandro,  and  the  return 
of  Ramona  to  her  earlier  home. 

Although  the  story  of  Ramona  is  always  quoted  as  the 
type  of  a  Southern    California  romance,    it  can   hardly  do 

justice  to  the 
opportunities 
f  o  r  fiction 
which  the  field 
presents.  Peo- 
ple who  are  fa- 
miliar with  this 
section,  who 
appreciate*-  the 
various  and  pe- 
c  u li a  r  phases 
of  life  that  it 
contains,  its 
beautiful  scen- 
ery, unique 
vegetation,  the 
romantic  char- 
acter of  its  past 
history  and  the 
interesting  na- 
ture of  the 
present  o  c  c  u  - 

pations  of  its  people,  are  naturally  firm  in  the  belief  that 
some  day  the  attention  of  other  successful  writers  of  fiction 
will  be  turned  in  this  direction  and  they  will  immortalize 
Southern  Cahfornia,  as  they  already  have  immortalized 
other  .sections  of  the  Union. 

Owen  Capelle. 


EAST   VERANDA. 


IN  THE  SURF. 

Continuous  cool  weather  and  the  railway  strike  prevented 
many  of  the  coast  resorts  from  entertaining  their  usual  al- 
lowance of  visitors  during  July  of  this  year,  but  the  season 
is  now  well  under  way  and  thousands  of  people  from  the 
interior  are  passing  pleasant  vacations  at  the  beach.  The 
engraving  appearing  on  the  cover  of  this  number  of  the 
Land  of  Sunshine  was  taken  near  the  Hotel  Arcadia, 
Santa  Monica,  a  favorite  resort  at  this  sea.son  to  the  people 
of  lyos  Angeles  and  the  interior.  The  beach  at  Santa 
Monica  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  surf-bathing,  having  a 
gentle,  even  slope  to  deep  water  and  a  firm  sandy  bottom. 
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TROUT  FISHING  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


T.  S.  VAN  UYKE. 


^i^v:^ 


^.OWHERE  does  the  world 
show  more  sudden  change 
than  one  finds  on  entering 
the  gateways  of  the  great 
hills  that  look  so  dry  and 
bare  as  thej'  lie  hazily  blue 
with  distance.  From  the 
bare  wash  gleaming  in  the 
bright  sun  you  often  pass 
at  the  first  turn  of  the 
canon  walls  into  the  deep 
shade  of  lofty  alders  that 
form  an  arcade  above  pure 
cold    water,     hissing    with 
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speed  over  rapids  of  white  gravel,  dashed  into  foam  over 
boulders  or  swirling  in  pools  green  with  depth. 

These  waters  once  were  full  of  life,  and  good  fishing 
yet  remains  in  many  places, 
though  it  may  now  be  neces- 
sary to  go  far  back  and  early 
in  the  season.  Where  the 
spurred  corroUa  of  the  colum- 
bine nods  in  scarlet  and  or- 
ange beside  some  boulder  of 
white  marble  or  dark  grey 
granite,  if  you  drop  the  fly 
or  baited  hook  there  is  a  sil- 
very flash  in  the  water  that 
looks  so  silent,  the  pole  feels 
as  if  struck  by  some  spirit 
hand  as  the  line  tightens  in 
a  twinkling  and  cuts  the  wa- 
ter with  a  "swish"  on  its 
way  towards  .some  big  boul- 
der that  overhangs  the  other 
side  of  the  pool. 

You  now  have  a  ta.sk  requiring  some  care.  You  must 
hold  the  line  tight  enough  to  keep  the  fi.sh  from  getting  any 
slack  in  it  by  which  with  a  quick  shake  he  can  throw 
him.self  off.  But  if  you  pull  too  hard  and  the  fish  slips 
from  the  hook,  or  proves  a  small  one,  hook,  line  and  all  are 
liable  to  be  hung  up  in  the  numerous  branches  of  the  dense 
green  canopy  of  alder  that  overhangs  you.  A  little  too 
much  haste  or  the  slightest  nervousness  is  now  liable  to 
make  you  lo.se  a  fish,  even  when  fastened.  From  the  dark 
water  comes  a  revolving  whirl  of  silver  and  olive-green 
showering  light  on  all  sides  as  it  dances  in  air  on  the  hook, 
and,  as  you  reach  out  your  hand  to  take  it,  it  slips  away 
and  with  glistening  curve  descends  to  the  water  and  disap- 
pears with  suddening  splash. 

Again  your  baited  hook  trembles  on  the  boiling  waters 
of  the  pool  when  there  is  another  dim  flash  beneath  the 
water,  the  pole  seems  almost  stricken  from  j'our  hand,  and 
this  time,  if  more  careful,  you  may  land  a  bright  combina- 
tion of  pearly  silver  and  olive-green  with  spots  of  jet  along 
its  shining  sides.     Not  quite  so  pretty  a  fish  as  the  crimson 
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spotted  trout  of  the   Eastern   brooks,   but  still  one  of  the 
purest  gems  the  waters  contain. 

Where  these  brooks  are  not  fished  too  much  a  dozen  or 
more  trout  may  be  in  the  same  pool,  and  the  water  is  some- 
times churned  into  foam  by  the  rush  of  several  at  the  bait 
before  it  has  fairly  touched  the  water. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  pools  alone,  beneath  the  deep  shades, 
that  these  trout  abound.  Out  in  the  openings,  where  the 
water  breaks  in  silvery  flakes  over  the  shallow  rapids  of 
coarse  gravel  and  shingle,  where  you  can  look  up  thou- 
sands of  feet  and  see  the  granite  crags  gli.sten  in  the  sun 
that  is  shut  off  from  you  by  the  lofty  mountain  walls,  you 
may  be  still  more  surprised  when  you  drop  the  line  upon 
its  bubbling  surface.  Where  the  fish  come  from  you  little 
know,  for  you  think  you  can  see  everything  in  the  shallow 
ripples ;  but  suddenly  a  big  trout  darts  away  with  the  bait, 
yet  you  saw  no  light  along  his  path  and  no  furrow  in  the 
shallow  water  as  he  came.  But  the  water  is  all  turmoil 
where  he  is  struggling  to  free  him.self  from  the  hook,  and 
you  would  think  there  was  no  use  in  trying  for  another  fish 

on  that  rapid  the  same  day. 
Yet  if  you  are  careful  to  wait 
awhile  and  keep  out  of  sight 
you  may  be  surprised  to  see 
how  many  fish  may  dart 
through  those  shallows  with- 
out your  divining  where  they 
come  from. 

And-  as  the  brooks  grow 
smaller  and  become  mere 
chains  of  boiling  pools  sepa- 
rated by  falls  on  which  the 
checkered  sunlight  dances  as 
it  filters  through  the  deep 
covering  of  alder  leaves,  the 
fish  become  more  plenty.  The 
pools  are  more  difficult  of  ap- 
proach ;  it  is  often  impossible 
to  see  the  water  in  which  you 
cast  the  line,  and  it  must  be  done  by  the  eye  of  faith. 
Though  the  trout  grow  smaller  as  the  streams  diminish 
in  size,  many  large  ones  still  are  found,  and  sometimes  you 
may  land  one  almo.st  as  long  as  the  apparent  diameter  of 
the  pool  in  which  he  dashed  the  water  into  froth  .so  long 
before  surrendering.  And  even,  when  you  have  ascended 
these  streams  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  snow-banks  from 
which  their  pure  waters  drip,  and  come  to  where  the  dark 
form  of  the  giant  cedar  bows  from  the  cliff  but  a  little  above 
you,  and  the  serried  ranks  of  the  yellow  pine  stand  massed 
at  the  heads  of  the  great  grey  slides  or  fringe  the  ridges 
that  peer  over  the  great  chasm  upon  you,  the  trout  still 
flash  and  jump  in  the  small  threads  of  water  that  are  left. 
And  then  with  no  tent  above  you  but  the  moonlit  leaves 
of  the  silver  fir,  and  no  guard  but  the  smooth  red  arms  of 
the  manzanita  or  the  bright  green  of  the  lilac,  you  may  lie 
down  to  such  sleep  as  j'ou  never  before  knew,  to  wake  to 
the  mellow  call  of  the  mountain  quail  when  the  sun  lights 
up  the  castles  of  rock  on  the  slopes  above,  and  find  perhaps 
a  new  pigeon  in  lavender  sheen  with  white  collar  and  golden 
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eyes  gazing  at  you  from  across  the  creek,  and  on  the  shin- 
ing evergreen  of  the  golden-leaved  oak  see  the  grey  squir- 
rel whisk  his  bushy  tail,  while  large  blue-hooded  jays  and 
crimson-capped  woodpeckers  usher  in  the  day. 

The  scenery  of  the  foothills  and  mountains  where  trout 
are  found  in  Southern  California  is  grand  in  the  extreme. 
Describing  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Madre  range,  where  are 
a  number  of  caiions  much  frequented  by  trout  fishers, 
Charles  Frederick  Holder,  in  a  work  on  Southern  California 
published  a  few  years  ago,  writes  as  follows : 

"While  the  glow- 
ing mesas  and  groves 
of  oak  of  the  lowlands 
offer  varied  attrac- 
tions, the  great  range 
of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
under  whose  .shadow 
they  lie,  possesses  a 
still  greater  charm. 
Its  seared  and  furrow- 
ed front,  its  forbid- 
ding aspect,  and  the 
tales  of  romance  and 
mj'stery  that  are  told 
of  its  deep  recesses, 
all  combine  to  render 
it  an  object  of  great 
and  permanent  inter- 
est. The  tourist  has 
not  seen  the  grandest 
features  of  Southern 
California  until  its 
portals  have  been 
passed,  and  those  who 
content  themselves 
with  a  distant  view 
of  its  c  a  ii  o  n  s  and 
trails  fail  to  accom- 
plish their  mi,s.sion. 

"  From  a  distance 
the  south  slope  of  the 
range  appears  almost 
bare,  but  once  reach 
its  borders  and  an  al- 
m  o  s  t  impenetrable 
maze  of  bush  is 
found.  Here  are  two 
kinds  of  wild  lilac, 
whose  blossoms  give 
the  entire  slopes  a 
white  and  lavender  hue,  while  the  madrona,  manzanita,  wild 
mahogany  and  chaparral,  in  the  varying  lights  and  shades 
that  play  over  them,  present  wondrous  transformations  of 
tint  and  color.  Wherever  a  ridge  is  secluded,  and  has  a 
northern  exposure,  large  pines  appear,  and  the  slopes  are 
well  wooded  at  about  the  4000- foot  elevation.  Originally 
the  ranges  seem  to  have  formed  abrupt  parallel  ridges  of 
a  more  or  less  regular  aspect,  but  the  rains  of  untold  cen- 
turies have  coursed  down  the  stony  faces  of  the  peaks,  and 
now  an  interminable  maze  of  wooded  channels  lead  the  wa- 
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ters  down  to  the  valleys  below,  made  by  the  washings  of 
the  range.  At  intervals  of  several  miles  large  caiions  open 
into  the  valley,  forming  natural  gateways  into  the  mount- 
ains. Beginning  miles  in  the  heart  of  the  range  they  wind 
down  and  enter  the  valley  as  arroyos,  or  dry  rivers  ;  in  the 
winter  bearing  streams  of  rushing  water,  but  in  the  sum- 
mer presenting  broad  tracts  of  gleaming  polished  pebbles 
and  sand,  where  lofty  sycamores,  cottonwoods  and  willows 
grow.  The  rocks  piled  here  by  ancient  freshets  are  over- 
grown with  the  wild  rose  and  ivy  ;  the  wild  grape,  clematis 

and  other  vines  form- 
ing tangles  among  the 
stones,  so  that  the  ar- 
royo  with  its  embow- 
ered paths  and  trails 
becomes  a  delight  to 
the  walker.  The  most 
available  caiions  from 
Pasadena  or  L,os  An- 
geles are  the  Arroyo 
Seco,  Millard,  Eaton, 
Los  Flores,  Santa  An- 
ita and  San  Gabriel, 
each  possessing  fea- 
tures peculiar  to  itself 
and  abounding  in 
scenery  of  great  beau- 
ty and  variety.  The 
Arroyo  Seco  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  leads 
to  S  wi  tz  er  '  s  camp, 
about  twelve  miles  in 
the  heart  of  the  range. 
' '  The  Arroyo  Seco 
caiion  at  its  entrance 
near  Eas  Cacitas  and 
the  San  Fernando 
Valley ,  is  quite  nar- 
row, rising  abruptly 
from  the  mountains 
through  rocky  walls. 
Along  the  borders  ol 
the  little  stream  dwarf 
willows  and  syca- 
mores  have  grown, 
and  over  them  falls  a 
living  veil  of  wild 
grape. 

"The  caiion,  while 
growing  deeper  and 
the  walls  more  lofty  as  we  proceed,  varies  as  to  its  breadth  ; 
now  widening  out  into  little  clearings  with  groups  of  live 
oaks  and  alders,  or  narrowing  until  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  a  trail. 

"The  brook  bed  is  filled  with  boulders,  the  water  tumbling 
musically  down  over  them,  and  forming  shallow  pools  for  the 
gleaming  trout." 
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FLORICULTURE. 


LAND  of  Flowers  as  well  as  a 
Land  of  Sunshine  !  In  the  last 
issue  of  this  magazine  I  wrote 
on  the  subject  of  the  calla  lily. 
This  month  its  readers  are  pre- 
^"^^Hfif'^l^^^^^  sented  with  a  view  of  a  five-acre 

3^^^-  ^^^^^^^^  carnation  patch  at  Redondo,  the 

beautiful  product  of  which  ex- 
cites the  admiration  and  wonder  of  all  visitors:  Such  car- 
nations as  are  seen  here  by  the  acre  would  be  considered  an 
ornament  to  any  garden  in  the  country.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  climate  of  the  sea-coast  seems  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  flowers,  the  gentlemen  who  have 
charge  of  this  nursery  say  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  soil 
and  climate  which  produce  these  marvelous  results  as  the 
selection  of  the  best  varie- 
ties and  intelligent  cultiva- 
tion of  them. 

In  connection  with  this 
subject  I  would  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the 
opening  which  exists  in 
this  section  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers  as  a  busi- 
ness. It  is  an  occupation 
for  which  women  are  espe- 
cially adapted.  There  is  no 
reason  why  in  cour.se  of 
time  a  large  export  busi- 
ness should  not  be  built  up 
in  this  industry.  Flowers 
reach  their  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  Southern  California 
at  a  time  when  they  are 
worth  their  weight  in  .silver 
throughout    the    Eastern  <■  / 

States.  ■  ■  ;.'•■' 

A  short  time  ago  one  of 
the  railroads  made  a  special 
rate  on  cut  flowers  to  be 
shipped  East  on  fast  trains, 

and  this  business  may  now  be  counted  among  the  "  infant 
industries"  of  the  State.  We  have  yet  much  to  learn  in 
the  method  of  packing  flowers  for  distant  shipment,  so  that 
they  will  arrive  in  good  condition.  For  some  years  past 
regular  shipments  have  been  made  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  to  such  points  as  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  and  Den- 
ver, where  they  have  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  in  course  of  time,  regular  ship- 
ments should  not  be  made  to  the  more  Eastern  cities. 

In  shipping  flowers  to  a  distance  more  care  is  taken  than 
in  packing  them  to  send  from  the  nurseries  to  the  city.  It 
is  very  necessary  to  pack  flowers  closely  to  prevent  their 
bruising  one  another.  The  boxes  are  long  and  narrow.  In 
the  center  cotton  batting,  well  dampened,  is  placed,  and 
into  it  the  stems  are  thrust,  the  buds  being  thus  toward 
the  end  of  the  box.  On  the  top  of  each  layer  of  batting  a 
small  piece  of  ice  is  usually  laid  to  chill  the  stems  at  the 


outset,  and  then  a  light  wooden  batten  helps  to  steady  the 
contents  of  the  box.  Great  care  is  taken  not  to  get  the 
blos.soms  wet,  only  the  stems  being  moistened.  Carefully 
packed  around  the  buds  and  between  the  layers  of  blooms 
is  oil  paper,  usually  pretty  stout  and  of  a  dark  shade. 

When  the  flowers  arrive  from  the  nursery  they  are  placed 
in  an  apartment  built  for  the  purpose.  This  room  has  a 
heavy  redwood  floor  covered  with  zinc,  and  over  it  is  a 
wooden  grating.  The  zinc  extends  a  short  way  up  the  side 
of  the  walls,  and  the  apartment  can  be  darkened  at  will. 
The  temperature  can  also  be  regulated,  and  all  draughts 
are  excluded.  The  floor  is  laid  on  an  incline  so  that  wa- 
ter runs  off  at  once.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  arrive  from 
the  nurseries  they  are  taken  out  of  the  cases  and  are  placed 
with  their  stems  resting  in  shallow  dishes  or  trays  full  of 
water.  They  are  then  ready  for  assortment  and  to  be  sent 
to  the  different  florists  in  the  city  or  to  other  cities. 
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ACRES   OF   CARNATIONS  AT   RBUONUO. 

Another  branch  of  the  flower-growing  indu.stry  is  the 
preparation  of  dried  rose  leaves  for  filling  jars,  cushions, 
etc.  The  French  supply  the  American  market  with  nearly 
all  the  dried  rose  leaves,  and  it  is  said  that  several  thousand 
dollars  go  across  the  Atlantic  every  year  for  this  unusual 
kind  of  merchandise.  I  believe  that  in  Southern  California 
the  same  cured  rose  leaves  might  be  prepared.  There  is 
scarcely  any  work  in  drying  leaves  and  preparing  them  for 
market ;  indeed  I  am  informed  that  thirty-six  hours'  work 
and  an  abundance  of  roses  ought  to  get  a  quantity  of  dried 
rose  leaves  sufficient  to  bring  in  a  revenue  of  $300.  The 
trick,  however,  is  in  knowing  how  to  do  the  drying  so  as 
to  keep  the  fragrance,  and  many  people  have  experimented 
on  that  for  years. 
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A  BUSY  PORT. 


'"OR  many  reasons  San  Diego  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting cities  of  California  to  the  visitor.  It  lies  at 
the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  country, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Mexico  ;  and  it  was  the  first  place 
touched  at  by  Cabrillo  when  he  discovered  what  is  now  Cal- 
ifornia in  1542.  San  Diego  is,  however,  much  more  than 
an  esthetic  resort  for  visitors.  It  is  a  busy  port,  having  the 
advantage  of  possessing  the  only  first-class  natural  harbor 
in  the  State  south  of  San  Francisco. 

The  original  San  Diego  was  located  at  Old  Town,  where 
the  mission  building  yet  stands.  The  present  city  had  its 
beginning  as  late  as   1867,  when  A.  E.  Horton,  ajfurniture 


can  have  been  practically  created  within  ten  years.  There 
are  fifteen  hotels,  twenty-three  churches,  five  banks,  and 
eight  public  schools.  The  city  park  reservation  comprises 
140Q  acres.  There  is  a  $100,000  opera  house  and  three 
other  auditoriums.  The  numerous  handsome  brick  blocks 
would  be  creditable  to  a  city  three  times  the  size  of  San 
Diego.  The  court-house  is  a  handsome  building  which 
cost  $200,000. 

San  Diego  is  a  port  of  entry  under  the  United  States  cus- 
tom laws.  The  bay  is  thirteen  miles  long,  completely  land- 
locked, with  six  square  miles  of  available  anchorage.  The 
total  area  of  the  bay  is  twenty-one  square  miles,  and  depth 
of  water  over  the  bar,  at  low  tide,  twenty-two  feet.  About 
300  steam  and   150  sailing  vessels  arrive  at  San  Diego  every 


SAN   DIEGO  WHARF  SCENE. 


dealer  of  San  Francisco,  bought  900  acres  now  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  at  the  average  cost  of  about  twenty-iseven  cents 
an  acre.  It  was  not  until  1885,  when  the  Santa  Fe  completed 
its  transcontinental  line  to  the  city,  that  San  Diego  began  to 
go  forward  in  earnest.  The  population  of  the  city,  by  the 
census  of  1890,  was  16,159. 

San  Diego  occupies  a  beautiful  and  commanding  site,  on 
a  plateau  formed  by  gently  sloping  foothills,  on  the  north- 
western shore  of  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  world,  the 
only  land-locked  harbor  in  California  besides  that  of  San 
Franci.sco.  On  the  northwest  and  southwest  are  mountain 
peaks.  The  climate  is  remarkably  equable,  with  a  few 
cloudy  days  during  the  year.  The  average  temperature  for 
January  and  July  differs  only  ten  degrees.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  is  only  ten  inches. 

It  is  an  astonishment  to  visitors  how  a  city  like  San  Diego 


5^ear.  During  twelve  months  recenty  78,000  tons  of  coal 
and  37,000,000  feet  of  lumber  were  imported.  The  coal 
bunkers  of  the  Spreckles  Commercial  Company  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  15,000  tons.  A  trail  of  twenty-four  cars 
has  been  loaded  here  in  forty  minutes.  There  are  four  large 
commercial  wharves.  Congress  has  granted  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  jetty  which  will  further  improve  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor. 

Besides  the  coast  steamships,  which  run  from  San 
Diego  to  San  Francisco,  there  are  generally  a  number  of 
coast  sailing  vessels  from  Australia  and  other  ports.  A 
ferry  boat  runs  regularly  at  short  intervals,  connecting  the 
city  with  Coronado,  where  the  largest  hotel  on  the  coast 
attracts  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  San 
Diego  side  of  the  bay  the  Brewster,  the  Florence  and  the 
Horton  furnish  accommodions  second  to  none  in  this  section. 
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CITY   HALL. 


OLD   AND    NEW    LOS   ANGELES. 

N  September  4, 1881, 
the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles celebrated  the 
centennial  of  its 
founding  by  a  colony  of 
twelve  Mexican  soldiers 
and  their  families,  most 
of  whom  came  from  San 
Gabriel  Mission,  which 
had  been  established  ten 
years  before.  Citizens 
of  Los  Angeles  in  1881 
dilated  upon  the  wonder- 
ful transformation  which 
had  taken  place  in  their 
city  since  it  was  first 
established  as  a  modest  Mexican  pueblo.  They  were 
right.  It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  change.  If  anyone 
had  told  them  that  an  equally  remarkable  transformation 
was  to  take  place  within  the  next  ten  years  they  would 
have  laughed  at  the  idea.  Yet  such  was  the  case.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  city  between  1881  and  1891  was  fully  as  remarkable  as 
that  which  took  place  in  the  hundred  years  after  Los 
Angeles  was  founded. 

A  quiet,  slow-moving,  half-way-frontier  town  was  Los 
Angeles  early  in  188 1.  The  census  of  the  previous  year 
had  given  it  a  population  of  11,311,  and  it  had  certainly 
not  increased  since  then,  for  there  was  quite  an  exodus  to 
Arizona,  which  Territory  had  been 
brought  into  prominence  by  the 
discover  J'  of  the  Tombstone  mines 
and  the  exten.sion  eastward  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad,  then  fa.st 
approaching  a  junction  with  the 
eastern  lines.  Tucson,  the  other 
pueblo  on  the  Santa  Cruz,  had  a 
population  of  6,994,  ^"d  was 
booming,  while  Los  Angeles  was 
decidedly  dull.  Hundreds  were 
endeavoring  to  dispose  of  their 
property  here  at  any  price,  in 
order  to  go  and  make  their  for- 
tunes in  the  mining  country. 
Arizona  was  largely  seettled  up  at 
that  time  with  Los  Angeles  people. 
The  fortunate  ones  were  those  who 
were  unable  to  sell  their  property 
here,  although  they  did  not  see  it 
in  that  light.  You  could  have 
exchanged  property  in  Los  An- 
geles  for  property  in  Tucson  on 

even  terms  then,  while  to-day  fifty  feet  on  Congress  street, 
Tucson,  would  scarcely  bring  enough  to  pay  one  year's 
taxes  on  fifty  feet  of  Spring  street  property,  for  Los  Angeles 
now  has  a  population  of  over  70,000,  while  Tucson  has  only 
about  6,000.  Most  of  the  wanderers  have  come  back  home, 
like  the  prodigal  son,  convinced  that  irrigation  ditches  are 


safer  to  base  estimates  of   wealth   upon   than   are   holes 
in  the  ground. 

In  December,  1 88 1 ,  a  peddler  went  into  one  of  the  leading 
dry  goods  stores  of  the  city  and  selected  seven  pieces  of 
prints  which  he  wanted  to  buy.  The  proprietors  complained 
that  this  would  deplete  their  stock  of  these  goods,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  take  only  half  a  piece  of  each  !  The  Los 
Angeles  retail  merchant  princes  of  to-day  were  yet  in 
embryo  in  188 1. 

The  change  in  the  appearance  of  Los  Angeles  during  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  so  remarkable  that  persons  who 
visited  it  then  and  who  return  now  can  scarcely  recognize  it 
as  the  same  city.  In  1881  the  Spanish  quarter,  with  its 
low,  one-story  adobe  houses,  was  still  an  important  part  of 
the  city,  and  adobe  houses  and  stores  were  numerous  else- 
where. The  residences  were  nearly  all  of  the  cottage 
order,  and  few  business  buildings  rose  above  two  stories. 
The  only  blocks  of  importance  were  those  named  after 
Baker,  Temple  and  Downey,  the  first-named  being  really 
the  only  building  in  the  city  of  any  architectural  pre- 
tensions. 

Much  business  yet  clustered  about  the  plaza,  around  the 
little  park  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  hand.some  row  of 
well-trimmed  cypress  trees.  The  business  center  was  then 
at  the  Temple  Block,  the  business  quarter  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Plaza  and  on  the  south  by  First  street. 
Where  the  Nadeau  Hotel  now  stands  was  a  German  butcher 
shop,  in  an  adobe  building,  back  of  which  was  a  horse 
corral  and  ha}'  yard.  Adjoining  on  Spring  street,  on  the 
south,  was  a  planing  mill.  Spring  street,  .south  of 
First,     had    more    bare    lots     than    residenceSi      and     no 
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Taken  from  the  present  Court  House  grounds,  looking  down  on  First  and  Spring  streets. 
No.  I,  Franklin  and  New  High.    No.  2,  First  and  Spring.    No.  3,  First  and  Broadway. 

Stores,    for   business   had    not    then    begun    to    move    so 
far  south. 

The  Pico  and  St.  Elmo  —  then  called  the  Bella  Union 
House — were  the  principal  hotels.  There  were  no  paved 
streets  in  the  city,  which,  during  the  rainy  seasons,  were  in 
a  horrible  condition,  horses  and  vehicles  often  sinking  knee- 
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deep  into  the  foul-smelling  mixture  of  black  mud  and  offal, 
which  was  churned  bj-  the  vehicles  and.  hoofs  into  the  con- 
sistency of  a  sticky  paste.  The  "sidewalks"  were  little 
better  in  most  places,  consisting  mostly  of  gravel,  which, 
after  a  long  rain,  got  so  mixed  with  the  soil  that  you  could 
not  tell  one  from  the  other.  This  state  of  affairs  continued 
to  prevail,  even  on  Main  and  First  streets,  until  1S87,  when 
a  serious  attempt  was  begun  to  pave  the  city. 

The  onlj-  street-car  system  in  the  city  was  a  single  horse 
railroad  running  every  twenty  minutes  from  the  San  Fer- 
nando depot  to  Washington  Gardens.  The  railroads  were 
the  Southern  Pacific  to  San  Francisco  and  its  lines  to  San 
Pedro  and  Santa  Ana.  Horticulture  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
the  leading  agricultural  indu-itry  being  the  raising  of  .sheep 
and  cattle.  Everyone  com- 
plained that  there  was  not 
enough  water  to  support  a 
large  population.  The  pub- 
lic library  was  distributing 
less  than  a  thousand  books 
a  month.  Nowadays  it  is 
a  common  thing  to  give  out 
■as  man  J-  in  a  single  day. 
There  were  1924  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  in  1881. 
The  city  assessment  then 
amounted  to  $7,627,632  and 
the  tax  levy  to  $75,749.  It 
takes  a  good  deal  more  to 
pay  expenses  nowadays 
They  were  crying  out  a  I 
that  time  for  a  first-class 
theater,  a  fire  alarm  sys- 
tem, .streets  and  sidewalks. 
There  are  now  three  first- 
class  theaters,  a  fire  alarm 
system,  over  one  hundred  miles  of  graded  and  graveled 
streets,  eleven  miles  of  paved  streets  and  ninety  miles  of 
cement  sidewalks. 

As  to  what  Los  Angeles  is  to-day  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  go  into  details.  It  is  known,  by  reputation  if  not  other- 
wise, to  millions  of  people  in  this  country,  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  prosperous  cities  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  commercial  center  of  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  country.  Besides  the  improvements  in  street  work 
above  referred  to,  a  vast  amount  of  money  has  been 
expended  in  sewers,  parks,  buildings  and  other  improve- 
ments. A  complete  sewer  system,  with  an  outfall  to  the 
ocean,  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $750,000. 
For  over  a  dozen  years  the  city  has  been  lighted  entirely  by 
electricity.  The  value  of  buildings  erected  during  the  past 
ten  years  is  not  less  than  $25,000,000,  including  a  $500,000 
court  house,  a  $200,000  city  hall  and  a  number  of  hand- 
some four,  five  and  six  story  business  blocks,  costing  from 
$100,000  to  $300,000  each.  Eleven  lines  of  railroad  center 
here,  including  two  transcontinental  roads.  The  street 
railroad  system  is  probably  superior  to  that  of  any  city  of 
equal  population  in  the  United  States.  There  are  about 
one  hundred  miles  of  street  railroad  track,  nearly  all  electric 


and  cable.  The  valuation  of  property  has  risen  to  nearly 
$50,000,000.  The  deposits  in  the  city  banks  are  over 
$11,000,000.  The  business  of  the  city  has  become  so  im- 
portant that  many  San  Francisco  firms  have  found  it 
necessary  to  open  branches  here,  and  several  of  the  great 
railway  systems  of  the  country  are  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  building  extensions  in  this  direction. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  thirteen 
years.  Who  shall  .say  what  the  next  thirteen  years  shall 
bring  forth  ? 

Reckoning  only  upon  the  present  rate  of  increase  — 
although  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  progressive  cities,  like 
snow-balls,  grow  at  an  ever  increasing  ratio  —  Los  Angeles 
should    have    a   population   of   250,000  in   1907.     By    that 
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LOS   ANGELKS  OF   TO-DAY. 

Lookiug  dowu  ou  First  and  Spring  streets  trom  the  Court  House. 


time  rows  of  villa  residences,  standing  in  beautifully  kept 
grounds  of  from  one  to  ten  acres,  will  extend  from  the  foot- 
hills back  of  Pasadena  to  the  ocean.  Several  electric  roads 
will  run  cars  at  frequent  intervals  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Pasadena  and  to  the  ocean.  Half  a  dozen  more  of  the 
great  railway  systems  of  the  country  will  have  reached  Los 
Angeles  and  found  an  outlet  at  the  government  deep  water 
harbor,  which  by  that  time  will  have  been  completed.  The 
Nicaragua  canal  will  have  been  constructed,  and  vessels 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  float  in  that  harbor,  loading 
and  unloading  products.  Irrigation  will  have  been  im- 
mensely extended,  and  counterparts  of  Riverside,  Pomona 
and  Ontario  will  be  found  in  dozens  of  places  which  are 
now  covered  with  sage  brush,  and  Los  Angeles  city  will  be 
the  busy  commercial  metropolis  of  a  territory  containing 
over  a  million  of  inhabitants  —  a  territory  extending  from 
Fresno  count}'  to  New  Mexico,  and  from  Utah  to  Mexico. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past,  who 
shall  say  that  this  is  anything  but  a  conservative  view  of 
the  future  of    Los  Angeles  ? 
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A  striking  evidence  of  the  solid  foundation  upon  which 
the  prosperity  of  Los  Angeles  is  based  is  furnished  by  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  the  city  has  withstood  the 
depression  that  has  prevailed  throughout  the  country,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  world,  during  the  past  year.  The 
bank  panic  of  a  year  ago,  which  created  such  havoc  in 
many  cities,  touched  Los  Angeles  very  lightly.  It  is  true 
that  several  banks  closed  their  doors  temporarily,  but  they 
were  soon  doing  business  again,  with  one  exception,  and 
that  was  a  bank  which  had  been  in  a  shaky  condition  for 
several  years  previous.  Since  that  time  the  city  has  en- 
joyed a  measure  of  prosperity  that  has  astonished  all  who 
come  here  after  traveling  through  the  United  States.  Week 
after  week  while  the  bank  clearings  of  the  principal  cities 
and  of  the  country  at  large  have  shown  a  large  falling  off, 
Los  Angeles  has  reported  a  considerable  increase.  Our 
wholesale  houses  are  all  doing  a  large  and  profitable  busi- 
ness and  extending  the  field  of  their  operations.  New  tracts 
are  being  subdivided  and  placed  upon  the  market.  The  real 
€State  market  generally  is  more  lively  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years.  Many  of  the  buyers  are  our  own  people,  who 
thus  show  their  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city. 

At  no  time  since  Los  Angeles  began  its  wonderful  growth 
which  has  transformed  it  into  one  of  the  most  attractive 
cities  on  the  continent,  were  so  many  improvements  under 
way  as  at  the  present  time.  In  every  part  of  the  city, 
streets  are  being  graded,  sidewalks  laid,  and  shade  trees 
planted.  The  amount  of  building  that  is  going  forward  is 
really  remarkable,  and  excites  the  wonder  of  new  arrivals, 
some  of  whom  come  with  the  idea  that  Los  Angeles  is  still 
suffering  from  the  collapse  of  the  boom. 

In  short,  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for  Los  Angeles  that 
it  is  to-day  the  most  prosperous  city  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States.  What  is  true  of  Los  Angeles  city  is  in  a  general 
way  true  of  all  Southern  California. 


The  resident  of  Southern  California  has  certainly  abund- 
ant grounds  on  which  to  base  his  hope  and  confidence. 
Through  all  the  period  when  the  rest  of  the  country  has 
suffered  most  acutely-  from  industrial  depression,  the  popu- 
lation of  this  section  has  continued  to  increa,se,  as  the  an- 
nual school  census  and  directory  lists  show. 

The  deciduous  crops  of  last  year,  which  was  for  the 
most  part  dried,  brought  excellent  prices.  The  orange 
crop,  though  limited  in  quantity,  gave  the  growers  as  a 
general  rule  very  satisfactory  returns,  showing  that  the 
proper  method  of  the  marketing  of  the  product,  viz., 
through  the  associations,  has  at  last  been  attained.  The 
orange  crop  of  next  year  promises  to  be  very  large,  and 
will  probably  sell  well.  The  deciduous  crop  of  this  year 
certainly  ought  to  sell  well,  as  the  Eastern  crop  was  in 
many  .sections  a  complete  failure.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  the  agricultural  population  of  Southern  California  has 
no  cause  to  complain  of  hard  times. 

It  would  not  seem  surprising  if  one  of  the  results  of  the 
depression  throughout  the  East  were  a  large  immigration 
of  people  into  Southern  California.  This  was  the  case  in 
'74  and  '75  after  the  panic  of  '73,  and  in  '83  and  '84.  The 
natural  result  of  such  an  upsetting  as  the  industrial  world 
has  been  suffering  the  last  eighteen  months  is  a  general 
spirit  of  unrest  and  a  desire  for  change  of  location.  When 
things  are  prosperous,  people  are  not  disposed  to  change 
their  place  of  residence,  while  under  circumstances  like 
the  present  it  is  not  strange  that  thej'  are  tempted  to  try  a 
new  field  for  their  efforts. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  within  the  next  two  or 
three  j^ears  Southern  California  will  receive  the  most  ex- 
traordinary wave  of  immigration  that  has  ever  yet  set  in 
this  direction,  with  a  great  consequent  development  of  its 
magnificent  resources. 


i 


A  FIVE-DOLLAR  LETTER. 


We  offer  a  prize  of  five  dollars  to  the  subscriber  to  the 
Land  of  Sunshine  living  in  Southern  California  who 
sends  us  the  best  letter  of  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
words,  stating  the  reasons  wh}'  he  would  rather  live  in 
Southern  California  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
In  our  previous  number  we  offered  the  same  inducement  to 
the  Eastern  sub.scriber  sending  us  a  letter  of  from  300  to  500 
words,  setting  forth  the  best  reasons  for  desiring  to  live  in 
Southern  California.  On  account  of  the  strike  the  July  num- 
ber reached  the  East  somewhat  late,  and  we  therefore  hold 
the  latter  offer  open  until  the  15th  of  the  present  month. 
The  Eastern  prize  letter  will  be  published  in  our  September 
number,  and  the  California  letter  in  the  October  number. 


EASTERN    LIBRARIES. 

The  plan  we  adopted  early  in  June,  of  supph'ing  leading 
Eastern  libraries  with  the  Land  of  Sunshine,  is  both  meet- 
ing with  great  favor  among  the  libraries  and  bringing  excel- 
lent results.  As  we  plan  to  eventual!}'  have  a  permanent 
file  in  all  the  leading  libraries  of  the  United  States  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  the  libraries  receiving  the  Land  of  Sunshine 
if  they  will  promptly  acknowledge  having  placed  it  on  file. 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  STRIKE. 


Probabh-  no  section  of  the  territorj'  covered  by  the  recent 
raihvaj'  strike  suffered  less  real  injury  than  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. For  twelve  days  the  two  great  transcontinental 
systems,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe,  and  all 
their  local  branches,  remained  tied  up.  The  coast  steamers, 
however,  carried  freight  and  passengers  to  and  from  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Terminal  and  Redondo  Beach  lines  kept 
open  the  connection  to  the  ocean. 

When  the  blockade  to  the  East  was  finally  broken,  it  was 
found  that  less  injury  had  been  done  than  was  expected. 
A  good  many  trainloads  of  potatoes  were  permanently  side- 
tracked, but  mo.st  of  the  fruit  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  shipped  green  was  dried  by  the  growers  in.stead.  It 
is  probable  that  this  last  has  more  of  advantage  than  of  loss 
for  the  ranchers.  The  prospect  is  good  for  fair  prices  in 
dried  fruit,  whereas  the  market  for  green  fruit  was  inclined 
to  be  weak.  The  central  and  northern  portion  of  the  State 
suffered  in  this  respect  more  severely  than  the  south. 

The  most  dangerous  form  of  loss  which  a  community 
can  suffer  in  an  affair  like  the  recent  strike  is  a  loss  of  rep- 
utation through  the  folly  and  misbehavior  of  its  people  or 
the  weakness  of  its  authorities.  Let  it  be  recorded  to  the 
credit  of  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California  that  no  law- 
less acts  of  any  consequence  took  place  within  its  borders, 
and  its  people  and  authorities  and  the  strongest  and  best  of 
its  newspapers  arrayed  themselves  unequivocally  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order  and  good  behavior.  If  we  call  atten- 
tention  to  the  different  state  of  things  that  prevailed  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  it  is  not  from  any  desire  to  speak 
ill  of  that  section,  but  merely  to  correct  an  erroneous  im- 
pression which  may  prevail  in  certain  quarters  to  the  effect 
that  the  State  as  a  whole  was  lawlessly  inclined.  Eastern 
people  sometimes  forget  that  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles are  as  far  apart  as  New  York  and  Detroit,  and  that 
one  should  not  be  judged  by  the  other.  San  Francisco 
and  the  northern  section  of  the  State  possesses  but  one 
transcontinental  railway  line,  while  Los  Angeles  has  two 
with  good  prospect  of  soon  having  a  third.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  which  owns  all  the  lines  running  into 
San  Francisco,  is  very  cordially  hated  by  a.  large  element  of 
the  people  of  that  section  ;  and  the  northern  papers,  with  a 
few  honorable  and  conspicuous  exceptions,  not  only  encour- 
aged the  strikers  in  their  fight  with  the  road,  but  also  indi- 
rectly helped  on  the  lawlessness  which  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  strike.  Thus  it  happened  that  all  the  violations  of 
law,  the  riots  and  disturbances  that  took  place  in  the  State 
in  consequence  of  the  strike  were  in  the  northern  section. 

The  attitude  taken  by  the  people  of  Southern  California 
through  the  entire  difficulty  showed  that  respect  for  law 
and  order  was  practically  a  unanimous  sentiment.  The 
several  thousand  strikers  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  when 
they  gathered  in  public  meeting  expressed  themselves  in 
loyal  terms,  and  the  only  anarchist  who  put  in  an  appear- 
ance in  the  community  was  promptly  arrested  and  thrown 
into  jail.  The  directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Board  of  Trade  and  Merchants  Association  held  a  joint 
meeting  at  the  beginning  of  the  trouble  and  declared  in 
favor  of  a  strict  administration   of  the  laws  and   the  most 


hearty  support  of  legal  authority.    Similar  action  was  taken 
in  other  Southern  California  cities. 

There  were  not  a  few  who  believed  the  cause  of  the 
strikers  to  be  a  just  one,  but  all  were  in  favor  of  proceed- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  law.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  say 
Southern  California  has  suffered  no  serious  loss  from  the 
strike.  The  section  has  reason  to  congratulate  it.self  on  the 
fact  that  its  people  kept  cool  in  a  trying  time  and  made  a 
good  record  for  themselves  and  the  country. 


YOUR   EASTERN    FRIENDS. 


Remember  your  friends  who  live  east  of  the  Rockies  and 
who  are  interested  in  you  and  in  Southern  California.  Send 
us  one  dollar  and  we  will  send  them  the  Land  of  Sunshine 
for  a  year,  together  with  a  postal  card  .like  this  : 


Land  of  Sunshine. 


Los   ANGELES      CAL. 


(Here  appears  yuur  friend's  name.) 


Dgar  Sir  : 

Your  old  friend_ 

now  If  siding  ai_ 


(Au<t  Address.) 


M^ho  is 

(Your  name  ) 

_in  Southern  California^ 


(Your  home  ) 

is  anxious  that  you  should  know  ivhat  a  fine  country  this  is, 
and  he  has  subscribed  for  this  pet  iodical  to  be  sent  to  you  for 

. mouths.      Your  friend  is  7uell  and  prosperous,  and 

seems  to  be g>ad  he  is  here. 

Respectfully  yours, 

F.  A.  PATTEE  &  CO. 


OUR  SUPPLEHENT. 


We  present  as  our  supplement  this  month  the  home  of 
Judge  Chas.  Silent,  on  Figueroa  and  Adams  streets,  one 
of  the  most  charming  locations  and  grounds  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  known  in  former  days  as  Arboles  de  Pimiento 
(the  pepper  trees).  The  penwork  adornment  of  the  supple- 
ment is  from  the  pen  of  Will  E.  Chapin,  for  many  years 
special  artist  and  correspondent  of  Frank  Leslie's  and  other 
Eastern  high  class  periodicals.  Mr.  Chapin  and  his  wife, 
Lou  \.  Chapin  (Olive  Ohnet),  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
Western  literary  workers,  have  taken  up  their  residence  at 
Pasadena. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Redlands  is  at  work  upon 
a  pamphlet  de.'-criptive  of  the  interests  of  that  city  and 
the  surrounding  section.  The  city  of  Redlands  is  one  of  the 
best  advertised  places  on  the  coast,  and  the  result  shows 
itself  in  the  high  character  of  the  immigration  which  it  is 
receiving. 


Owing  to  the  removal  of  our  printers  (Kingsley-Barnes 
&  Neuner  Co.)  to  their  new  quarters,  123  S.  Broadway,  our 
August  issue  has  been  somewhat  delayed.  Better  facilities 
and  consequently  better  results  will, however,  atone  for  the 
delay.  

We  have  to  thank  the  Mount  Lowe  Echo  for  the  use  of 
the  second  cut  illustrating  the  article  on  trout  fishing  in  this 
issue.  Also  the  Pasadena  Star ^^^^-Ipe^T^t^r  State  map 
cut  on  page  63.  /^V      '^^  ^''^B 
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EDUCATION  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

C    H.  KF.YHS,  Presideut  Polytechutc  Institute,  Pasadena. 

T    AM  glad  to  comply  with  your  re- 

'l "     quest  for  a  word  upon  the  educa- 

y       tioual  interests  of  Southern  Cal- 

.    ^       ,       ifornia.     If  I   understand   the  mission 

Li         '       of  your  journal,    it  is   to  tell    to    the 

r/^      j       chosen   people  of  less  favored  climes 

■|H       the   wondrous    truth    about  Southern 

^■H       California,  to  the  end  that  they  may 

be    prompted     to  make    their   homes 

with  us. 

We  need  more  people  of  means  and  culture  to  insure  a 
development  worthy  of  our  natural  resources.  Such  people 
seek  new  homes,  not  alone  to  enjoy  our  peerless  climate 
and  inspiring  scenery,  but  with  the  hope  of  finding  here 
opportunit}'  to  give  their  sons  and  daughters  the  education 
which  means  highest'  cultivation  and  greatest  power.  Th's 
alone  justifies  as  a  business  proposition  the  generous  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  Southern  California  in  support  of 
schools  of  all  classes.  This  alone  prompts  the  keen-sighted 
property  owner  without  children  to  cheerfully  pay  his  school 
taxes  however  large  they  may  be. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  most  promising  signs  of  the  times 
in  this  land  of  sunshine — and  especially  in  that  part  known 
as  Los  Angeles  County  —  is  that  while  present  conditions 
have  prompted  the  inauguration  of  strong  yet  rational 
measures  of  economy  in  public  service,  there  is  heard 
no  call  for  the  reduction  of  school  appropriations.  The 
only  demand  is  for  the  highest  service  in  return  for  gener- 
ous compensation. 

Southern  California  is  to  be  not  a  land  of  manufactures, 
nor  primarily  of  trade,  but  it  is  to  be  the  land  of  ideal 
homes.  We  should  see  to  it  then  that  it  be  impossible  for 
a  man  to  settle  anywhere  in  among  us  without  first-class 
elementary  educational  facilities  for  his  children  at  his  door, 
or  be  in  easj'  reach  of  secondary  institutions  of  a  high 
grade.  Aside  from  any  ethical  considerations  of  duty  to 
the  coming  generation,  this  is  the  true  business  policy  for 
every  man  who  has  any  material  interest  in  the  land  of 
sunshine. 

And  finally  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  to  the  Eastern 
observer,  that  one  people  are  committed  to  this  policy  of 
thorough  popular  education  and  determined  to  make  our 
country  especially  attractive  to  the  most  cultivated  popula- 
tion, is  found  in  the  fact  that  this  year  of  general  depression 
has  been  charactized  by  large  public  school  extension,  by 
the  development  of  many  new  high  schools,  and  by  the 
prosperous  experience  of  all  our  worthy  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Southern  California  attracts  and  will  continue  to  attract 
men  of  talent  and  education  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
We  may  not  unreasonably'  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
this  section  will  be  to  the  United  States  what  Greece  was 
at  one  time  to  the  Old  World  —  the  home  of  culture  and 
learning. 


WHY  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  IS  PROSPEROUS. 


SI-KNCER  G.  MILI..-VRD,  Republican  Nominee  for  Lieut.  Gov. 

OUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  is 
justly  celebrated  for  its  superb 
climate  and  its  perpetual  sun- 
shine; for  its  invigorating  ocean 
breezes,  and  its  beautiful  scenery  of 
mountain  and  valley  ;  tor  its  abund- 
ant water  supply,  and  the  fertiHty  of 
its  soil. 

It  is  now  becoming  celebrated,  also, 
for  its  prosperous  cities,  its  thriving 
villages,  its  orchards  and  its  vineyards,  its  seaside  resorts, 
and  its  villa  homes. 

The  building  of  the  first  transcontinental  railway  into 
Southern  Cahfornia  awoke  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  from  a 
sleepy  adobe  village.  Its  growth  from  that  time  was  steady 
and  continuous. 

The  building  of  the  second  transcontinental  line  into 
Southern  Calitornia  precipitated  the  boom  of  1886-7.  Then 
came  the  iuflux  of  Eastern  people  with  their  money,  their 
push,  their  enterprise  and  their  intelligence.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  with  the  intelligence  and  the  natural  advan- 
tages already  here  transformed  Los  Angeles  from  a  Span- 
ish town  into  a  beautiful,  prosperous  and  American  city  ; 
built  up  other  cities  and  towns  all  over  Southern  California, 
and  transformed  great  ranches  of  dry  pasture  land  contain- 
ing thousands  of  acres  into  ten,  twenty  and  forty-acre  tracts 
of  irrigated  land,  dotted  all  over  with  orange  and  lemon 
groves,  vineyards  and  deciduous  orchards. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  while  commercial  inter- 
ests have  been  paralyzed  and  financial  stringency  has  pre- 
vailed throughout  most  of  the  country,  improvements  have 
been  going  steadily  on  in  Southern  California. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  forging  ahead  in  popu- 
lation and  improvements.  Fine  blocks  have  been  erected 
and  more  houses  built  than  ever  before  in  any  like  period. 
A  splendid  sewer  system  has  been  completed,  equal  to 
that  of  any  city  in  the  world,  by  which  the  sewage  of  the 
city  is  collected  and  carried  to  the  ocean  .sixteen  miles  away, 
through  an  outfall  sewer  system,  from  which  the  water  can 
be  taken  in  the  dry  season  to  irrigate  the  lands  lying  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  sea. 

There  are  many  elements  which  have  contributed  to  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  Southern  California,  aside 
from  its  natural  advantages  and  those  already  mentioned. 
The  money  which  has  been  expended  in  liberallj'  making 
known  its  resources  has  come  back  to  us  an  hundred  fold. 
Another  element  has  been  the  proverbial  California  pluck 
and  enterprise  of  our  citizens  and  their  unlimited  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  great  possibilities  and  the  future  prosperity 
of  this  portion  of  the  State. 

With  great  natural  advantages,  and  with  a  people  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  and  loyal  to  the  section  in  which  they 
live,  no  limit  can  be  placed  upon  its  future  prosperit)'. 
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A   SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  SPECIALTY. 

HE  apricot  is  a  specialty  of 
Southern  California,  flour- 
ishing   here    as   it  does  in 
few  other  sections  of  the  world, 
or  even  of  the  State.     Even  in 
the  northern  part    of   the   State 
it  is  not  nearly  so  much  at  home 
as  it  is  in  Southern   California. 
It  is  one  of  the   fruits   that    do 
well  near  the  coast  in  this  section.     The 
apricot   is    the    first   fruit  in    the  market 
after  the  strawberry  and  cherry. 
Until  California  commenced  to  supply  the  Eastern  market 
the  apricot  was  practically  an  unknown  fruit  in  this  country. 
Although  produced  to  a  small  extent  in  limited  localities, 


Thus  the  owner  of  a  small  orchard,  who  desires  to  econo- 
mize in  labor  as  far  as  possible,  cannot  do  better  than  to 
devote  one-half  to  apricots  and  the  other  half  to  peaches. 
The  apricot,  being  the  earliest  ripening  fruit  we  have,  is 
well  out  of  the  way  before  any  but  the  very  earliest  peaches 
mature.  Thus  there  is  no  clashing  of  harvest  seasons,  and 
the  force  that  was  necessary  to  handle  the  apricots  become 
available  for  handling  the  peaches  in  due  time. 

Besides  the  similarity  in  methods  of  cultivation  that 
makes  the  apricot  and  the  peach  desirable  in  close  juxtapo- 
sition, there  is  the  same  similarity  in  the  methods  of 
marketing  the  fruit.  Apricots  may  be  shipped  East  while 
fresh,  may  be  canned,  or  they  may  be  dried,  just  as  the 
occasion  demands.  Exactly  the  same  appliances  are  needed 
in  each  case  as  with  peaches,  and  the  same  methods  of 
preparation  obtain  for  either  canning  or  drying.  Hence  the 
best  I  interests  of  economy  are  served  by  keeping  these  fruits 


Al'UlCOT    ORCHARD,   ALHAM13KA. 


yet  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity,  and  the  greater 
number  of  residents  of  the  East  had  never  seen  an  apricot, 
let  alone  eaten  one.  Hence,  when  the  California  apricot 
orchards  began,  only  a  few  years  ago,  to  put  their  luscious, 
golden  treasures  into  the  markets  of  the  East,  this  fruit 
quickly  became  a  favorite,  and  now  occupies  a  prominent 
position.  While  the  apricot  in  every  other  locality  except 
California  is  of  delicate  growth  and  requires  much  care  and 
nursing  to  bring  to  maturity,  here  it  ranks  in  hardiness 
with  the  peach,  and  requires  no  more  attention  than  it. 
Almost  the  same  requisites  of  soil  and  climate  are  essential 
to  one  as  to  the  other,  and  hence  these  fruits  are  found 
growing  side  by  side  all  over  the  State.  Indeed,  the  area 
devoted  to  apricots  is  second  only  in  extent  to  that  utilized 
for  peach  growing.  Besides  thriving  under  similar  condi- 
tions, one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  combining  the 
cultivation  of  these  fruits  is  the  fact  that  in  ripening  they 
do  not  interfere  with  each  other  to  any  appreciable  extent. 


side  bj'  side  wherever  practicable.  It  must  not  be  inferred, 
however,  that  it  is  intended  to  assert  that  the  apricot  will 
thrive  wherever  the  peach  does.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
although  it  is  true  that  there  are  very  extensive  areas  where 
both  fruits  seem  thoroughly  at  home. 

Great  as  is  the  favor  accorded  to  the  fresh  fruit  in  the 
Eastern  market,  even  more  cordial  has  been  the  reception 
of  the  canned  and  dried  product,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  abroad.  On  the  continent,  wherever  these  have  pene- 
trated, the  highest  praise  has  been  bestowed  upon  their 
excellent  appearance  and  unsurpassed  flavor.  Already 
England  has  become  an  extensive  consumer,  and  several 
car-load  shipments  of  dried  apricots  made  to  that  country 
during  the  past  season  are  the  commencement  of  a  traffic 
which  will  undoubtedly  assume  large  proportions. 
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THE   EUCALYPTUS  TREE. 


^NR   of  the   most    striking    features  of  a  California 
landscape    to    those  who   come    from   the    Eastern 
States  is  the  rows  and  avenues  of  tall  eucalyptus 
trees  which  are  found  in  most  of  the  cities,  towns, 
villages,  and  surrounding  many  of  the  farms  in  the  country. 

The  eucalyptus,  which  grows  all  over  Southern  California 
and  is  an  object  of  curiosity  to  Eastern  visitors,  belongs  to 
the  myrtle  tribe.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties 
of  the  tree.  They  are  nearly  all  natives  of  Australia  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
have  already  been  intro- 
duced into  most  of  the 
tropical  and  temperate 
countries  of  the  world. 

Two  kinds  have  been 
chiefly  cultivated  — the  red 
gum  {resin/era),  and  the 
blue  gum  {globulus) ,  which 
is  better  known.  It  is 
famous  for  its  rapid  growth , 
as  it  often  makes  an  in- 
crease in  hight  of  from  six 
to  nine  feet  in  one  year. 
The  tree  continues  growing 
at  this  rate  until  it  has 
reached  an  enormous  size. 

In  1862,  it  is  said,  an 
Australian  merchant  de- 
sired to  send  to  the  L,ondon 
exhibition  a  specimen  of 
the  large  growth  euca- 
lyptus, but  no  ship  could 
be  found  long  enough  to 
carry  the  giant. 

The  products  of  this  tree 
are  numerous  and  varied. 
The  wood  of  some  varie- 
ties is  valuable  for  carpen- 
ter and  builder's  uses.  The 
gum  or  resin  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  soaps, 
perfumes,  lozenges,  court - 
plaster,  liniments,  syrups, 
pomades,  toilet  vinegars, 
as  well  as  many  prepara- 
tions used  for  artistic  pur- 
poses, such  as  varnishing  oils,  veneer  and  tracing  paper. 
There  has  been  for  some  years  established  in  Paris  a  store 
for  the  sale  of  eucalyptus  perfumery. 

But  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  property  of 
this  tree  is  its  power  over  malaria.  This  quality  is,  perhaps, 
due  to  the  aromatic  oil  which  the  tree  contains,  or  more 
probably  to  the  drainage  effected  by  its  roots.  It  has  been 
proved  in  many  countries  in  which  the  tree  has  been 
planted.  In  Algeria  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  has 
rendered  many  low-lying  or  marshy  districts  inhabitable, 
■where,  in  the  early  years  of  French  occupation,  foreigners 
could  not  live  on  account  of  deadly  fevers. 


EUCALYPTUS  BRANCH    AND   BLOSSOMS, 


The  eucalyptus  was  first  planted  in  California  in  1858, 
and  now  there  are  thought  to  be  not  less  than  10,000,000  of 
these  trees  in  the  State. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  are  the  best  of  the  year  for 
planting  groves  or  avenues  of  the  eucalyptus  tree.  There 
is  a  good  profit  in  acres  of  eucalyptus  groves,  where  the 
land  cannot  be  well  used  for  fruit  or  farm  purposes.  In 
some  localities  unusual  profits  have  been  reported  from  the 
sale  of  wood  from  such  groves.  Eucalyptus  trees  four 
years  old  yield  forty  to  sixty  cords  of  wood  to  the  acre, 
selling  at  $6  per  cord,  standing,   or  $7  per  cord  cut  into 

four-foot  lengths,  on  the 
ground.  The  income,  there- 
fore, is  $240  to  $360  per 
acre  for  the  four  years' 
growth,  or  $60  to  $90  per 
acre  a  year.  Immediately 
after  the  forest  is  cut  down 
a  new  growth  arises  spoil - 
taneou.sly,  much  more  vig- 
orous than  the  first 
growth,  on  account  of  the 
large  roots  already  formed. 
Until  recently  the  ciicalyplus 
globulus,  or  blue  gum,  was 
the  only  variety  that  was 
extensively  planted  here, 
but  of  late  the  red  gum 
and  a  number  of  other 
varieties  have  been  intro- 
duced which,  while  not 
always  growing  quite  so 
rapidly  as  the  blue  gum, 
make  handsomer  shade 
trees,  not  being  .so  .scrawny 
in  their  growth. 

In  form  and  color  the 
eucalyptus  al.so  presents 
an  interesting  study.  The 
trunk  and  branches  of  the 
younger  growth  are  quad- 
rangular in  shape,  while 
the  leaves  are  broad  and  of 
a  soft-grayish  blue.  As  the 
tree  matures  the  leaves  be- 
come much  narrower  in 
comparison  with  their 
length,  and  are  dark-green, 
often  tinted  red,  with  a  hard,  smooth  surface.  After  the 
first  year  the  trunk  and  main  branches  assume  more  and 
more  the  roundness  of  other  trees,  until  the  mature  tree 
stands  straight  and  round  as  a  ship's  mast,  though  taller 
than  the  tallest. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  manufactory  of  eucalyptus  oil 
and  other  products  of  the  tree  in  Los  Angeles,  but  it  was 
subsequently  removed  to  Florence,  five  miles  south  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  are  some  of  the  largest  blue  gum  groves  in 
this  section.  For  pulmonary  troubles  and  other  affections 
of  the  mucous  membrane  the  oil  has  become  an  excellent 
specific,  and  is  also  much  used  to  disguise  ill-odored  drugs. 
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r|N  IDEAL. 

'^  MRS.  J.  D.  H.  BROWNE,  Pomona,  Cat. 


Fronting  the  east  our  house  shall 
stand, 
On  a  table-land  ; 
With    the    mountains    north,  and 
south  the  sea, 
Our  home  shall  be. 

Its  walls  shall  rise  of  the  quarried 
rock. 
Each  goodly  block 
Spotted  and  veined  with  spar  like  snow  — 
Wrought  aeons  ago. 

Its  rooms  of  the  mountain  pine  shall  be, 

That  lordliest  tree, 
Carven  and  smoothed  so  fair  and  fine. 

To  show  each  line. 

Wide  doors  to  welcome  many  a  guest. 

North,  South,  East,  West; 
Large  windows  that  shall  frame  the  sea 

And  the  majesty 
Of  the  peaks  that  flush  in  the  afterglow 

With  their  crowns  of  snow, 
.'Vnd  the  purple  shadow  that  abides 

In  their  rifted  sides. 

Climbing  tendrils  and  clustering  leaves 

Shall  deck  the  eaves 
And  roses,  crimson-lipped,  shall  sigh 

As  the  breeze  slips  by 
And  bears  to  the  softly  shadowed  rooms 

Their  faint  perfumes. 

There  an  immortal  grace  shall  stand, 

From  the  old  "Art  land". 
Visions  in  marble  wrought  to  teach 

What  the  soul  can  reach  ; 
And  there  the  wise  of  every  age 

From  the  deathless  page. 
Shall  show  of  all  things  deep  and  high 

To  the  searcher's  eye. 
And  give  of  all  things  great  and  good 

For  the  spirit's  food. 

There  will  we  gather  those  that  are 

In  lands  afar, 
Loved  and  longed  for  many  a  year. 

To  be  always  near. 


Great  pines  upon  our  velvet  lawn 

Salute  the  dawn. 
And  bend  their  heads  with  mystic  signs 

As  the  day  declines. 

Our  olive.s  in  long  vistas  gray 

Shall  softly  sway, 
And  orange  groves  with  spheres  of  gold 

Their  wealth  unfold. 

Down  in  the  valley  fair  and  green, 

In  shadow  and  sheen. 
Scattered  and  clustered,  now  and  then, 

Lie  the  homes  of  men. 

And  spanning  all,  serene  and  high. 

The  sunlit  sky 
Rests,  like  the  hollow  of  God's  hand, 

O'er  sea  and  land. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  H.  Browns. 


A  GREAT  STATE. 

"KW  outsiders  and  not  very  many  of  our  people  real- 
ize what  a  big  State  California  is.  The  area  in 
square  miles  is  156,591,  and  there  is  bnly  one  State 
in  the  Union  which  is  larger,  namely,  Texas,  which  con- 
tains 274,356  square  miles.     California  is  twice  as  large  as 

the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, Delaware, 
Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont 
and  Maine  combin- 
ed. Ohio  is  consid- 
ered a  good  sized 
State,  but  it  would 
take  about  four 
Ohios  to  make  one 
California.  Califor- 
nia is  about  three 
times  as  large  as 
Illinois  or  Michi- 
gan, or  New  York, 
or  Pennsylvania,  or 
Wisconsin.  It  is 
twice  as  big  as  Ne- 
braska. C  o  m  p*a  r- 
ing  California  with 
some  European 
countries,  it  is 
found  that  the 
State  is  in  round 
figures  50  per  cent 
larger  than  Austria 
and  three  times  as 
large  as  England, 
50  per  cent  larger 
than  Italy  an  d 
three  fourths  the 
size  of  France  or 
Germany. 

Even  the  seven 
southern  counties  comprising  what  is  known  as  Sotithern 
California  are  as  large  as  many  of  the  most  important  States 
of  the  Union.  The  total  area  of  these  seven  counties  is 
44,901  .square  miles,  which  is  29  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
State.  The  States  of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont 
could  all  be  placed  within  the  boundaries  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  still  leave  1 1 54  square  miles  to  .spare. 

There  is  room  for  a  great  many  more  people  in  California. 
There  is  not  much  fear  that  it  will  be  over-populated  for 
many  years  yet,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  this 
State  can  support  a  greater  population  to  the  square  mile 
throughout  its  arable  area  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  It  is  irrigation  which  makes  this  possible.  Here 
a  family  can  make  a  good  living  on  ten  acres  of  irrigated 
land — a  better  one  than  on  most  quarter  sections  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains. 


CALIFORNIA '/| 
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SOUTHRRN   CALIFORNIA    SCENERY. 


said- 


CHICAGO  MAN  who  paid  a  visit  to  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia thus  narrated  to  his  friends,  on  his  return, 
one  peculiar  phase  of  his  experience:  "It  is  a 
strange  characteristic  of  those  people  there,"  he 
-"an  interesting  but  harmless  hallucination  —  that 
each  one  believes  he  possesses  from  his  own  veranda  the 
finest  view  in  all  Southern  California.  You  visit  at  the 
house  of  some  acquaintance  in  Pasadena,  and  early  in  the 
morning  you  are  hauled  out  of  bed  and  led  out  upon  the 
porch,  that  your  host  may  dilate  to  you  on  his  view  —  and 
he  speaks  as  though  he  owns  every  square  inch  of  it, 
though  his  neighbor,  one  hundred  feet  away,  has  just  as 
good  a  claim  —  and  he  asks  if  you  ever  saw  anything  as 
magnificent  anywhere  else  in  Southern  California.  Of 
course,  you  answer  that  you  haven't.  Then  you  go  to  see 
some  one  in  Redlands,  and 
he  insists  you  should  climb 
up  through  the  attic,  into 
his  observatory  that  sur- 
mounts his  house,  in  order 
that  you  may  look  out 
upon  the  grandest  view  in 
all  Southern  California.  In 
San  Diego  some  friend  of 
your  early  youth  captures 
you  and  takes  you  home  to 
dinner,  particularly,  so  he 
tells  you,  that  you  may 
notice  his  view  —  the  finest 
in  that  part  ot  the  world. 
In  the  Montecito  Valley, 
the  same  thing  happens 
over  again ;  and  perhaps 
by  this  time  you  have 
become  infected  yourself, 
and  you  buy  a  few  acres 
on  some  enticing  knoll  and 
way-lay  everybody  you  can 
get  hold  of,  and  toil  them, 
panting,   to   the  top,   that 

they  may  look  out  over  mountain,  foot-hill  and  bay,  upon 
your  own  particular  and  individual  view  —  which  you  feel 
is  yours  now  by  right  of  discovery.  It  is  a  queer  country, 
but,  after  all,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  there  is  some 
corner  of  the  world  where  everyone  seems  to  feel  a  content- 
ment with  his  lot  that  arises  almost  to  the  dignity  of  a 
passion." 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  Southern  Californians  should  be 
proud  ot  the  scenery  of  such  a  section  as  this.  The  great 
charm  of  Southern  California  lies  in  the  variety  of  its 
scenery.  There  are  sections  where  the  grandeur  of  the 
mountains  is  perhaps  more  inspiring  and  rugged  than  in 
Southern  California,  but  there  are  certainly  few  sections  of 
the  world  where  such  a  variety  of  scenery  can  be  found 
within  a  short  distance.  Take,  for  instance,  L,os  Angeles 
county,  where  from  the  ocean  to  the  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  is  only  about  twenty-five  miles  in  an  air  line. 
Within  this  distance  may  be  found  long,  smooth  ocean 
beaches,    flower-bedecked   plains,   attractive   little   valleys, 


rolling  toot-hills  covered  with  brush  and  flowers,  cool,  shady 
caiions  and  grand  mountain  tops,  from  which  a  view  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  and  some  adjoining  counties  may 
be  had.  It  is  at  mid-winter  that  this  variety  becomes  more 
specially  noteworthy,  for  at  that  time  one  may  travel  from 
the  orange  groves  to  the  snow  fields  within  half  an  hour, 
as  was  shown  in  the  last  number  of  the  Land  of 
Sunshine. 

There  is  indeed  no  monotony  about  Southern  Cahfornia. 
Every  hour  of  travel  opens  up  a  new  variety  of  landscape, 
each  of  which  the  traveler  thinks  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
one  which  he  has  just  left.  In  such  a  case  comparisons 
are  indeed  odious.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  present  some 
of  the  finest  views  from  time  to  time  and  let  the  "intelligent 
reader"  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  most 
attractive  scene.  He  will  certainly  find  it  a  difficult 
matter    to    choose. 


ENVIRONS  OF   RIVKRSIIJI;. 


The  view  presented  on  this  page  is^one  of  the^Riverside 
Valley,  Riverside  county,  with  a  portion  of  the  city  of 
Riverside,  as  seen  from  Rubidoux  Cation.  Riverside  county 
itself  offers  a  good  example  of  varied  scenery.  Here  may 
be  found  smiling  valleys  where  at  mid-winter  the  orange 
groves  resemble  a  vast  sea  of  green  and  gold,  from  which 
one  may  look  up  at  the  giant  gray  mountains  fleeced  with 
snow.  In  the  upper  regions  of  these  mountains  are  great 
forests  of  pine,  through  the  shady  groves  of  which  streams 
of  clear,  cold  water  trickle.  Here  are  favorite  camping 
grounds  of  the  citizens  from  the  valleys,  where  the  July 
sun  makes  its  power  unpleasantly  apparent.  Then,  there  is 
the  great  Colorado  Desert,  a  portion  of  which  lies  within 
the  confines  of  Riverside  county.  A  portion  of  this  arid 
expanse  is  some  two  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
sea  —  a  weird  and  forbidding  region  at  present,  with  little 
but  cacti  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  landscape.  Yet  even 
here  are  found  oases,  where  the  visitor  can  get  an  idea  of  what 
the  desert  may  become  under  the  vitalizing  touch  of  water. 
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''Arlington  Heights" 


One  of  the  artesian  wells  of  the  (^AGE  CANAL 
SYSTEM  (flowing  about  200  miner's  inches  of 
water),  supplying  water  to  the  ARLINGTON 
HEIGHTS    LANDS. 


^^  ''ARLINGTON    HEIGHTS 

Riverside,  Cal. 

T^  T  \  7  Th'  X?  ^TT^  Th'     '■^^  greatest  center  of  the  Orange  industry  in 

V   J^VXvOJ-J^y  JJ/    America,    is  a  city  of  elegant  homes,  grand 

scenery,  fine  schools,  many  churches,  fine  drives,  shady  walks,  abundance  of 

pure  water,  and  a  climate  hardly  equaled,,  never  excelled  in  this  country. 

(a  part  of  Riverside)  includes 
over  six  square  miles  of  the 
finest  Orange  and  Lemon  land  in  the  world  ;  is  high,  smooth  of  surface, 
gently  sloping,  thoroughly  drained,  free  from  stones  or  gravel  ;  an  alluvial 
soil  of  great  depth  and  richness. 

To  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  Home- 
seeker  —  the  Capitalist  —  the  searcher  for  a  winter  retreat,  those  in  delicate 
health,  and  seekers  of  homes  where  beauty  of  location,  comfort  and  profit 
are  combined.  For  descriptive  pamphlet,  with  valuable  information  on 
Orange  and  Lemon    Culture,  address 

THE  RIVERSIDE  TRUST  CO.  Limited. 

RIVKRSIOE,    CAI^."- 

Ill  writing  quote  the  "Land  of  Sunshine." 


In  order  thai  my  vintages  may  be  placed  before 
the  consumer,  I  am  prepared  to  forward  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  for  $ii.oc-,  Freight  Free,  2  cases 
of  Pure  California  Wines,  consisting  of  24  bottles,  5 
to  the  gallon,  comprising  the  following  varieties  : 

6  bottles  Port,  6  bottles  Angelica, 
6  bottles  Sherry,  4  bottles  Muscatel, 
2  bottles  Old  Grape  Brandy. 

These  wines  are  the  Pure  Grape  Juice,  are  neatly 
labelled  and  well  packed  and  especially  adapted 
for  Family  and  Medicinal  Use.  You  will  find  them 
a  strenthening  and  nourishing  beverage. 

I  recommend  the  Port  as  a  good  blood  making 
wine,  and  generally  used  tor  sacramental  purposes, 
as  the  quantity  of  alcohol  it  contains  is  very  small. 
It  is  also  put  up  in  16  gallon  kegs  and  delivered 
freight  free  for  $24  00. 

I  should  like  you  to  give  my  vintages  a  trial,  on 
condition  that  after  you  have  received  them  and  are 
satisfied  with  their  quality  you  can  remit. 

When  writing  for  quotations  mention  this  paper. 
Address  all  orders  to 

H.  J.  WOOLLACOTT, 

124-126  North  Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  St.  Angelo   Hotel 


Grand  Aveiiin'  .ii»*l    i*  ui|»lt*  street 

LOS  ANGELES 

Under  new  management.  Delightfully  located,  only 
five  minutes  walk  from  business  center.  All  onx- 
SIDE,  SUNNY  ROOMS.  Lowest  rtites  in  the  city  for  the 
accommooatious.  One  of  the  best  Family  and  Tourist 
Hotels  in  California.    Free  'Bus. 

W.  W.  BEACH,  Manager. 


MANZANA  60L0NY 


For  advertisement  about 
Liebre  Ranch,  Manzana 
and  Almendro  Colonies,  and  the  West  End  of  Ante- 
lope Valley,  see  page  24.  Persons  can  obtain  infor- 
mation about  these  places  at  the  office  of  the 
Companies,  401-403  Stimson  Building,  cor.  Spring 
and  Third  Sts.,  Los  Angeles.  An  illustrated  pam- 
phlet has  been  published,  giving  many  interesting 
particulars.  This  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
Excursions  are  made  to  the  Valley  aboutevery  week. 


C'liAs.  II.  Smith. 


Thus.  T.   Hammxb. 


HAMMER  &  SMITH, 

publishers 
205  New  High  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cai,. 


Daily  Hotel  Gazette 

The  only  daily  hotel  journal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
In  contains  items  of  interest  to  all  hotel  men. 

A  desirable  advertising  medium  for  those  who 
wish  to  reach  the  hotel  proprietors  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Official  organ  of  the  Southern  California  Hotel 
Association. 

SUBSCRIPTION   PRICE  : 


One  Year,  in  advance 

$5-00 

Six  Months,        "              .... 

..      2.50 

Three  Months,  in  advance 

$1.20 

One  Month, 

55 

Theonly  advertisi ng  medium  on  trains  of  the  great 
Santa  Fe  System  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  On  twelve  to 
fifteen  trains  daily.  Reaches  100,000  travelers  an- 
nually. 

No  better  medium  exists  by  which  to  reach  the 
traveling  public  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Advertising   rates   in   these  journals   made 

known  upon  application.     Sample 

copies  sent. 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION 

Reliable  statements  concerning  all  the  prominent 
Hotels,  Summer  and  Winter  Resorts  and  Sanitari- 
ums on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  the  best  routes  for  reach- 
ing them,  and  the  cost ;  their  rates,  special  attrac- 
tions, etc.,  free  of  cost  to  all  who  are  interested.  Time 
tables  of  railways  furnished.  Enclose  stamps  for 
reply  when  writing. 

205  NEW  High  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cai^. 


Condensed  Information  Regarding 
Southern  California. 

Tlie  section  generally  known  as  Southern 
California  comprises  the  seven  counties  of  Los 
Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  Orange,  Riverside, 
San  Diego,  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara.  The 
total  area  of  these  counties  is  44,901  square 
miles,  which  is  29  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
State,  or  larger  than  the  combined  area  of  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 
The  coast  line  extends  north-west  and  south- 
east a  distance  of  about  275  miles.  Within 
this  area  there  is  a  remarkable  variety  of 
climate,  soil  and  topography.  In  winter  one 
can  travel  on  foot  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
from  orange  groves  to  snow  fields.  The  popu- 
lation in  1890  was  201,352. 

Los  Angei,HS,  the  leading  county  of  Southern 
California,  has  an  area  of  about  4,000  square 
miles,  some  four-fifths  of  which  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  with  water  supplied.  The  shore 
line  is  about  85  miles  in  length.  The  popula- 
tion increased  from  33,881  in  1880  to  101,454  i" 
1890.  Horticulure  is  the  principal  industry. 
There  are  over  1,500,000  fruit  trees  growing  in 
the  county. 

Los  Angeles  city,  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  Southern  California,  15  miles  from  the  coast, 
has  a  population  to-day  of  about  75,000.  Eleven 
railroads  center  here.  There  are  about  100 
miles  of  graded  and  graveled  streets,  and  11 
miles  of  paved  streets.  The  city  is  entirely 
lighted  by  electricity.  There  is  a  $500,000  court 
house,  a  |2oo,ooo  city  hall,  and  many  large 
business  blocks.  The  residences  are  mostly 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens. 

The  other  principal  cities  are  Pasadena,  Po- 
mona, Whittier,  Azusa,  Downey,  Santa  Monica, 
Redondo  and  San  Pedro. 

San  Bernardino  County  is  the  largest 
county  in  the  State.  Most  of  the  area  is 
mountain  and  desert.  Much  of  the  latter  can, 
however,  be  reclaimed,  with  water  from  the 
mountains.  Population  about  20,000.  In  the 
mountains  are  minerals  and  timber.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  two  railroads.  Fine  oranges  are 
raised. 

San  Bernardino  city,  the  county  seat,  is  a 
railroad  center,  with  about  5,000  people.  The 
other  principal  places  are  Redlands,  Ontario, 
Colton  and  Chino. 

Orange  County  was  segregated  from  Los 
Angeles  county  in  1889.  Area  671  square  miles  ; 
population,  in  1890,  13,589.  Much  fruit  and 
grain  are  raised.  Most  of  the  land  is  arable, 
and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water. 

Santa  Ana,  the  county  seat,  is  an  attractive 
place,  with  a  population  of  5,000.  Other  cities 
are  Orange,  Tustin,  Anaheim  and  Fullerton. 

Riverside  County  was  created  in  1893  from 
portions  of  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego 
counties.  Area  7,000  square  miles  ;  population 
about  14,000.     It  is  an  inland  county. 

Riverside,  the  county  seat,  is  noted  for  its 
extensive  orange  groves  and  beautiful  homes. 


Other    places   are  South  Riverside,    Perris 
and  San  Jacinto. 

San  Diego  County  is  a  large  county,  the 
most  southern  in  the  State,  adjoining  Mex- 
ico. Much  of  the  area  is  at  present  desert. 
Population  about  30,000.  There  are  moun- 
tains 10,000  feet  above,  and  depressions  250 
feet  below  sea  level,  furnishing  every  variety 
of  climate.  That  of  the  coast  region  is  re- 
markably mild  and  equable.  Irrigation  is 
bemg  rapidly  extended.  Fine  lemons  are 
raised  near  the  coast,  and  all  other  fruits 
nourish. 

San  Diego  city,  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway  system, 
with  a  population  of  about  17,000.  Across 
the  bay  is  Coronado  Beach  with  its  mam- 
moth hotel.  Other  cities  are  National  City, 
Escondido,  Julian  and  Oceanside. 

Ventura  County  adjoins  Los  Angeles 
county  on  the  north.  It  is  very  mountain- 
ous. There  are  many  profitable  petroleum 
wells.  Apricots  and  other  fruits  are  raised, 
also  many  beans.  Population  in  1870,  10,071. 

San  Buenaventura,  the  county  seat,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  coast.  Population 
2,500.  Other  cities  are  Santa  Paula,  Hue- 
neme  and  Fillmore. 

Santa  Barbara  is  the  most  northern  of 
the  seven  counties,  with  a  long  shore  line. 
There  are  many  rugged  mountains  in  the 
interior,  about  one-fifth  of  the  1,450,000 
acres  being  arable.  Semi-tropic  fruits 'are 
largely  raised,  and  beans  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county. 

Santa  Barbara,  the  county  seat,  is  noted 
for  its  mild  climate  and  rare  vegetation. 
It  is  located  on  a  sloping  mesa,  facing  the 
ocean  and  islands,  with  mountains  in  the 
rear,  and  foot-hills  studded  with  live-oaks. 
Population  about  6,000.  Other  cities  are 
Lompoc,  Carpenteria  and  Santa  Maria. 


ESCONDIDO 

I  he  I.,argest  Inland  Town  in 

SRfi     DIEGO    COUNTY 

CALIFORNIA 

Among  the  many  beautiful  and  promising 
valleys  of  vSouthern  California,  none  are  more 
favorably  known  than  that  of  Escondido. 

Situated  at  an  elevation  of  seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  with  an  intermediate 
country  sloping  to  the  ocean,  the  climate  is 
delightful  and  healthful.  The  soil  is  deep 
and  good;  all  crops  known  to  Southern 
California  being  raised  to  advantage,  while 
the  many  fruits  for  which  the  State  is  cele- 
brated are  grown  to  perfection. 

THE  TOWN  O^ESCONDIDO 

The  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe 
R.R.  is  a  beautiful  village,  liberally  supplied 
with  churches,  schools,  stores,  a  fine  hotel, 
banks,  newspapers,  etc.,  etc. 

Lands  are  sold  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
$50.00  per  acre  for  good  land,  with  water. 

Abundance  of  pure  mountain  water  to  )ie 
carried  to  the  whole  valley. 

E6C0NDID0  LAND  AND  TOWN  CO. 

SKN    DIEGO. 

J.  Grttendike,  President.    Jerry  Tole!^,  Manager. 
San  Diego,  Calif. 
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'  JnUubfr^w 


Is  situated  directly  on 
the  Beach.  30  minutes 
ride  from  Los  Angeles. 
10  minutes  to  IMammoth 
Wharf.  On  street  car 
line  to  Soldiers'  Home. 
Convenient  to  North 
Beach  Balh  Houses.  Hot 
Salt  Water  Baths.  First- 
class  Orchestra  In  at- 
tendance. Every  amuse- 
ment and  comfort  found 
at  popular  seaside  re- 
sorts. 


:SmTA^fMONICA,CAl. 


Questions  Answered. 

Rain  falls  in  the  winter,  but  seldom  for  more 
than  three  or  fonr  days  at  a  time,  the  intervals 
being  warm  and  sunny.  The  average  rainfall 
for  the  year  is  18;%'  inches. 

Epidemic  diseases,  poisonous  insects,  torna- 
does, cvclones  and  thunder  storms  are  conspic- 
uous by  their  absence.  It  is  twenty  years  since 
there  was  an  earthquake  severe  enough  to  break 
crockery. 

All  productions  of  Eastern  and  Northern 
.States  can  be  grown  here,  besides  those  of  semi- 
tropical  and  many  of  tropical  countries. 

All  crops,  except  citrus  fruits,  are  successfully 
;|rown  without  irrigation,  although  many  crops 
do  better  with  it. 

Water  is  obtained  for  irrigation  from  artesian 
A-ells,  from  streams,  and  from  large  irrigation 
slants,  including  dams  and  supply-pipes. 

The  orange  is  the  chief  horticultural  crop. 
California  navel  oranges  bring  25  percent  more 
;han  the  best  Florida  truit.  Southern  California 
'ihipped  about  7,000  carloads  of  oranges  last 
season,  worth  over  13,500,000. 

Budded  orange  trees  bear  a  small  crop  four 
.-ears  after  planting,  increasing  rapidly  thence- 
"orth  ;  they  yield  one  crop  a  year ;  land  for 
jranges  costs'  from  $150  to  I350  an  acre  ;  cost  of 
rees  and  setting  out  an  orchard,  |ioo  to  $150  an 
icre  ;  care  of  a  bearing  orchard,  $15  to  $30  per 
icre  annually. 

One  man  can  care  for  twenty  acres  of  bearing 
orange  orchard.  The  necessary  experience  is 
i;asily  acquired.  Insect  pests  have  been  mastered 
ind  are  kept  in  check  by  ordinary  attention  and 
diligence. 

Barley  yields  18  to  50  bushels  per  acre  ;  wheat, 
2  to  35  ;  oats,  10  to  70  ;  corn,  40  to  100  bushels 
.vithout  irrigation,  60  to  120  bushels  with  irriga- 
ion. 

Small  fruit  and  other  crops  can  be  raised  be - 
ween  orchard-trees  while  the  trees  are  growing. 
.■\mong  general  farming  crops  raised  are  beans, 
ilfalfa,  peanuts  and  potatoes.  Alfalfa,  irrigated. 
:au  be  cut  from  five  to  eight  times  a  year,  yield- 
ng  from  six  to  ten  tons  of  hay,  worth  f  12  to  $14 
I  ton. 

A  comfortable  house  of  from  four  to  six 
■ooms,  in  a  good  neighborhood  in  Los  Angeles, 
-•onveuient  to  car  line  and  a  mile  or  two  from 
;he  business  center,  may  be  rented  at  from  $S 
:o  $25  per  month. 

Ten  acres  of  good  land,  with  water,  will  sup- 
port an  average  family  comfortably  in  Southern 
California. 

It  does  not  pay  to  ship  bulky  household 
joods  and  farming  implements  to  Southern 
California. 

Los  Angeles  is  the  principal  city  of  Southern 
California,  and  its  commercial  metropolis. 
Present  population  about  65,000,  situated 
between  sea  and  mountains,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  each. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  buy  land,  for 
the  bottom  has  been  reached  and  prices  are 
already  stiffening.  Prices  will  never  be  lower 
than  they  are  now. 


Southern  California  Hotel  Association. 


official  Headquarters,  205  New  High  St.,  I.os  Angeles. 

Geo.   W.  IvYNch,   Proprietor  Redondo  Hotel,  Redondo 

Beach,  President. 
J.  E.  O'Brien,   Proprietor  Hotel  Brewster,  San  Diego, 

First  Vice-President. 
A.  C.   BiLicKE,   Proprietor   Hollenbeck,    Los  Angeles, 

Second  Vice-President. 
Chas.  H.   Smith,  205  New  High  Street,  Los  Angeles, 

Secretary. 
Dr.  Wm.  Chapman,  Manager  Arrowhead  Hot  Springs 

Hotel,  Arrowhead  Springs.  Treasurer. 
Executive  Committee:      Geo.   W.   Lynch,  Redondo, 

ex-officio :  J.  E.    O'Brien,    San    Diego,    ex-officio ; 

Thos.  Pascoe,   Hotel  Lincoln,  Los  Angeles;    E-  S 

Babcock,  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

F.  A.  Miller,  The  Glenwood,  Riverside  ;  A.  H.  Pratt, 

Hotel  Windsor,  Redlands. 

E  P.  Dunn,  San  Marcos,  Santa  Barbara. 


THEO.   POINDEXTER,    MGR. 


LNii  los  nieies  Rem  w  rims 


(Branch  of  San  Francisco.) 


Horizontal  and  Upright  Sta- 


tionery and  Marine  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps 
Launches  .... 


IRRIGATION  PLANTS,  MINING  HOISTS  AND  MARINE 
ENGINES. 

Headtiuarters  for  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  Southern  California. 


114  Requena  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Baker  House 


G.   F.   HEISTAND,    PROPRIETOR 

Rates  $1.25  to  $2.00  per  day 

Special  rates  by  the  week  or  month 


FREE    BUS 


OPPOSITE     POSTOFFICE 


REDLANDS,     CAL. 


PIERCE 


View  Photoorapfiep 


Headquarters  for  Views  of 
Southern  California. 


^ 


515 
Main  St. 


Charles  Darwim, 


HIS    LIFE    AND   WORKS 


Charles  Frederick  Holder, 


AUTHOR  OP 


Life  of  Agassi z  ;  Along  the  Florida  Reef;  A  Frozen 
Dragon  ;  Elements  of  Zoology,  Etc. ,  Etc. 


F'RESS     NOTICEjS: 

"A  fine  contribution   to  the  literature  that  has 

grown  up  about  the  name  of  this  famous  scientist." 

—  7'he  Herald,  Rochester^  N.  Y. 

*'  One  of  the  best  and  most  useful  books  that  has 
appeared  this  year.'* — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"The  skill  shown  in  blending  the  personal  flavor 
with  the  scientific  career,  and  the  making  each 
illustrate  the  other,  is  very  great.  An  admirable 
volume." — Chicago  Times. 

"  Charles  Lamb  has  truly  said  that  men  should  be 
modest  for  their  friends  as  well  as  for  themselves.  It 
is  this  vicarious  modesty  which  makes  the  charm  of 
Mr.  Holder's  'Lite  of  Darwin.'" 

— Ne7v  York  Commercial  Advettiser. 

"  The  early  bent,  the  growing  and  strengthening 
characteristics,  the  physical  sufl?"eriugs,  and  the 
rii)en;ng  serenity  of  the  man.  are  beautitully  and 
feelingly  related." — Kansas  City  Times. 

"  Of  the  nmny  biographies  and  sketches  of  the 
life  of  Darwin  that  have  appeared  within  a  few 
years,  the  one  here  under  notice  promises  to  be,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  satisfactory." 

San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

"  Mr.  Holder  has  made  a  book  which  will  be  a  de- 
light to  all  readers." — London  Graphic, 

"  It  would  bedifficulttomakea  more  conscientious 
study  of  Darwin's  life  and  work."— jY.  Y.  World, 


G.   P.    PUTNAM'S  SONS,   PUBLISHERS 
NEW    YORK   AND    LONDON 

FOR    SALE    BY    ALL     BOOKSELLERS. 


CALKINS  &  CLAPP 

105  South  Broadway 


GRIDER  &  DOW 

109^  South  Broadway 


URI  EMBODY 

104  South  Broadway 


OLIVER  &  234 

W.  First 
CREASINGER  street 


BIXBY  ^  ■«■ 

South 
HOWARD  &  CO. Broad  way 


GEO.  W.  PARSONS 

139  South  Broadway 


KOHLER  TRACT 

Lots  $250  aud  up      Kasy  inslallnieuts 
W.  J.  FiSHEK,  227  W.  Second  St. 


THE  PIRTLE 

Real  Estate  &  Trust  Co. 


229  West  Second  Street 


BRYANT  BROS. 


147  South  Broadway. 


G.  D.  STREETER    ^^„ 

South 
Broadway 


&  CO. 


McKOON  &  YOAKUM 

234  West  First  Street 


AUyiONpSJ     OLIVES!     PRUNES! 

Would  you  like  an  Almond,  Prune  or  Olive  Orchard 
iu  California?  I  make  a  business  ot  selling  lands  for 
the  special  production  of  the  above,  cheap,  on  long 
time.and  will  plant  and  care  for  same  until  in  bearing, 
if  desired.    For  full  particulars  address, 

R.  Ci  SHAW,  Colonization  Agent. 

230}^  South  Spring  Street,  Log  Angeles,    Cal. 


GAS  FOR  FUEL 


A  MATCH  FOR  KINDLING 

Has  become  the  Popular  Process  for  Cookinjj  atul  Heating. 
Gas  Cooking  Stoves 
Gas  Heating  Stoves 

Gas  Water  Heaters 
Gas  Boiling  Stoves 

Gas  Waffle  Irons 
Gas  Cake  Griddles 

Gas  Bread  Toasters 

Gas  Candy  Furnaces 

Gas  Nursery  Burners 
Gas  Flat  Iron  Heaters 

Gas  Curling  Iron  Heaters 

Gas  Cooking  Stoves,  with  or  without  water  backs,  sold  for  cash  or  on 

the  installment  plan. 

Call  and  see  a  Gas  Stove  in  actual  operation  at  the  office  of  the 

Los  Angeles  Lighting   Company, 

457  vSouTH  Broadway. 


HELLO   THERE!      I  want  some  at  that  price. 

WAI.L,  PAPER    -    -    -    -   5  OTS.  A  ROLL 
GOLU  PAPER  -    -    -    -     7"^  "       " 


HANGING 


10 


Chicago  Wall  Paper  House 

Samphs  Sent.     328  Soutli  Spriiifjr  street. 

Telephone  40!>  I,«)S  AN<iKI.KS,  CAL. 


HOWLAND  &  CHADWICK 

deal'lRS  in 

PHOTOGRAPH/0  SUPPLIES 


KODAK    HEADQUARTERS. 


211    SOUTH   TU^KIN    ST. 


OPP,      CATHEORftL 


Los  Angeles.   Cal. 


HOTEL  B-REWSTE-R 


SAN  DIEGO 


American  Plan  Only. 


CALIFORNIA 


RATKS  »3.50  PER  DAY  AND   CP. 

The  best  equipped  hotel  in  Southern  California.  Centrally  located.  Elevators 
and  fire  escapes.  Baths,  hot  and  cold  water  in  all  suites.  Modern  conveniences. 
Fiue  large  sample  rooms  for  commercial  travelers 

J.   E.  O'BRIEN,    Manager. 


Door  and  Window  Screens,  '^''"' "  ^'^''^''^  ''"^^ 


ters.  Cases  and  House  Re- 


pairing. 


Telephone  966. 


ADAMS  &  SHELDON,  Carpenters, 


533  South  Spring  Street. 


HOTEL      PKLOTV^HRES 

POMONA,  CAT.TFOUNIA. 


A  strictly  first  class  house  of  130  large  rooms,  elegantly  furnished. 
Situated  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe 
Railways,  32  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles.  Rates,  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
day  ;  $12.50  to  I17.50  per  week.  v.  n.  SIMMS,  ManRcpr. 


When  you  Travel 


TAKE    THE 


minis' 


i^(^ 
'f^ 


Santa  Fe  Route 


The  only  line  running  Pullman  Palace  and  Tourists'  Sleeping  Cars  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  without  change. 
The  only  line  with  its  own  tracks  between  California,  Chicago  and  St.  I^ouis. 
The  only  line  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
The  only  line  between  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside. 
The  direct  line  to  the  favorite  summer  resorts. 

F=REQ\JfENT    THKIISS  LOSJii     RKTES  QUICK    TI?utE 

For  tickets  and  full  information  regarding  any  trip,  long  or  short,  call  on  the  nearest  agent  of  the  Company. 


W.  F.  WHITE, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager. 

Chicago,  III, 


H.  G.  THOMPSON, 

Gen'l  Pass,  Ag't,  S.  C.  Ry. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


UNIVER3I  rr 


Hemet  Land  Company  and  Lake  Hemet  Water  Company 

HKMET,     RIVERSIDE     COUNTY,     CAL. 


Photographic  View  of  Lake  Herael.    Takeu  from  a  point  %  mile  south  ot  Dam.     Source  ol  water  from  which  the  Hemet  Lands  are  supplied. 


DIRECTORS 

W.  F.  WHITTIER, 

San  Francisco,  President. 

E.  L.  MAYBERRY, 

Alhambra,  Vice-President. 

JAHES  B.  STETSON, 

of  Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson, 
San  Francisco. 

J.  S.  CHAPMAN, 

T.os  Angeles.  Attorney. 


7,000  acres  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Lands.  Size  of  outlj'ing  tracts  from  5  to  40 
acres,  indefeasible  water-right.  Soil  inexhaustible  and  of  superior  quality  ;  climate  un- 
excelled for  pulmonar}'  troubles  and  rheumatism. 

This  tract  is  located  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest,  largest  and  most  fertile  valleys 
ot  Southern  California.     For  particulars  address 


(Phone    312) 


HEMET  LAND  COMPANY, 


Reduced  Rates  from  Los  Angeles  Room  28,  Baker  Block,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

to  Hemet  and  return.  Or,  E.  L.  MAYBERRY,  Hemet,  Riverside  County,  Cal. 


KIlHGSLEy-BflRNES  &  NeUNER  Go. 
123  South  Broadway 

I  ^<i  Angeles 


f\n  Primers 
Book  Binders 


Choice  Lands  for  General  Farming 


At 

Low  Prices 


^ 


PER  ACRE 

Unsurpassed  for  grain,  hay,  deciduous 


$60  TO  $100  AND  UPWARD 

Smooth,  rich,  sandy  loam.  All  under  cultivation, 
fruits,  etc.  Nearness  to  city  market  and  seaport  adds  value  to  all  products.  Having  access  by 
good  level  roads,  or  two  lines  of  railroad,  into  the  metropolis  of  all  Southern  California.  Beautiful 
scenery  of  mountains,  valley  and  ocean.  Healthful  location.  Only  six  to  tvi^elve  miles  from 
Los  Angeles  or  the  ocean  in  two  directions.  Only  ten  miles  from,  and  in  sight  of,  Redondo,  one 
of  the  finest  health  and  pleasure  resorts  on  the  Southern  California  Coast. 

BIXBY,  HOWARD  &  CO.,  101  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE     CITV    OF    THE     ANGELS" 


Xf  you  are  thinking  about  going  to  California  next  winter 
•      your  attention  is  invited  to  the  very  handsome   Souve- 
nir of  Southern  California  which 


'^Tbe  Moiiei\i?ech ' 


THE    FOREMOST    TOURIST-HOTEL    OF    LOS    ANGELES 
HAS    JUST    ISSUED 


Ti-I  C  l-l /^  I  I  CiMnP^Dk'  Through  the  coiirtesv  of  the  proprietors  oi 
n  C  nUL/UCn  DC"^r\  the  proprietors  of  the  following  hotels: 
The  Hotel  Ampersand.  Saranac  luu.  the  Algonquin,  Paul  Smith's,  the  Russeau- 
mout,  has  beeu  permitted  to  place  iu  these  hotels  some  of  these  books  for  the  use 
of  the  guests.  Further  luiormatiou  relating  to  Los  Angeles  and  "'The  Hollen- 
beck"'  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to 
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In  order  that  my  vintages  may  be  placed  before 
the  consumer,  I  am  prepared  to  forward  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  for  $ii.oc.  Freight  Free,  2  cases 
of  Pure  California  Wines,  consisting  of  24  bottles,  5 
to  the  gallon,  comprising  the  following  varieties  : 

6  bottles  Port,  6  bottles  Angelica, 
6  bottles  Sherry,  4  bottles  Muscatel, 
2  bottles  Old  Grape  Brandy. 

These  wines  are  the  Pure  Grape  Juice,  are  neatly 
labelled  and  well  packed  and  especially  adapted 
for  Family  and  Medicinal  Use.  You  will  find  them 
a  strentheniug  and  nourishing  beverage. 

I  recommend  the  Port  as  a  good  blood  making 
wine,  and  generally  used  tor  Sacramental  purposes, 
as  the  quantity  of  alcohol  it  contains  is  very  small. 
It  is  also  put  up  in  16  gallon  kegs  and  delivered 
freight  free  for  $24.00. 

I  should  like  you  to  give  my  vintages  a  trial,  on 
condition  that  after  you  have  received  them  and  are 
satisfied  with  their  quality  you  can  remit. 

When  writing  for  quotations  mention  this  paper. 
Address  all  orders  to 

H.  J.  WOOLLACOTT, 

124-126  North  Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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HE  illustrations  on  this  page  are  views  taken  at  the 
home  of  H.  C.  Dillon,  Esq.,  District  Attorney  of 
•fr  Los  Angeles  County,  in  the  suburbs  of  Alamitos, 
near  Long  Beach.  A  visit  to  this  beautiful  place  is  most 
interesting,  as  showing  how  in  this  favored  section  life  on  a 


vats  on  the  low  land,  after  which  it  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
The  porches,  windows  and  shade  trees  are  arranged  with 
the  one  idea  of  securing  the  maximum  of  comfort.  Outside 
of  the  kitchen  a  cooler  has  been  built,  where  a  constant 
draft  of  cold  air  makes  ice  unnecessary  for  the  preservation 
of  milk,  butter,  meat,  and  other  things  that  are  usually 
kept  in  refrigerators.     An  electric  battery  lights  the  lamps 


b.  tiurgluni  Deait;a. 


1.    Looking  toward  the  Home  Place. 

farm  may  be  made  attractive,  and  how,  at  comparative  small 
cost,  one  may  be  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of  city  life. 
By  placing  a  reservoir  on  the  highest  point  of  land,  Mr. 
Dillon  has  secured  water  under  pressure  sufficient  to  ex- 
tinguish fires,  run  a  lawn  sprinkler  and  furnish  hot  and  cold 
water  to  every  room  in  the  house.  By  means  of  an  inex- 
pensive machine  he  lights  the  house  and  barn  by  gas.  A 
sewer  takes  the  drainage  of  the  house  and  bam  to  settling 


THE  HOME  OF  H.    C.    DILLON. 

"  LOS   CERRITOS." 

view  from  the  house  across  Alamitos  toward  Long  Beach. 


and  rings  the  bells.  Water  runs  in  pipes  to  every  part  of 
the  orchards  and  labor  saving  devices  are  found  on  every 
side.  Mr.  Dillon  has  made  himself  a  public  benefactor  by 
showing  how  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  city  life  may 
be  enjoyed  in  the  country.  He  also  furnishes  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  entire  feasability  of  discharging  the  business 
dutie&^«P^5EeUay  jn  the  city  and  afterward  enjoying  the 
quietude  of  a  country  home. 
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I.AND    OF    SUNSHINE 


Y  THE  SEASIDE. 

WHIL,E  there  may  be  seaside 
resorts  in  I^os  Angeles  county 
which  are  better  known  to  the 
visitor  from  other  sections,  and 

,       __^-  . which  at  present  attract  larger 

'^^^~~~-  crowds  of  pleasure-seekers  on 

Sundays  and  holidays  than  L,ong  Beach,  yet  in  certain  re- 
spects this  beautiful  little  seaside  town  is  ahead  of  all  its 
competitors. 

Families  who  desire  a  quiet  resort,  comparatively  free 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  incidental  to  large  crowds  of  tran- 
sient visitors  and  the  saloon  element,  find  at  Long  Beach 
just  what  they  seek.  It  is  this  that  has  caused  many  cit- 
izens of  lyos  Angeles  to  send  their  families  to  I/ong  Beach 


figure  of  speech.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  a 
grand  stretch  of  ocean  front,  whether  for  driving  or  bath- 
ing, or  for  simply  sitting  around  on  the  sand.  It  falls  so 
gradually — about  one  foot  in  thirty  —  that  from  high  to  low 
tide  a  width  of  over  200  feet  or  more  is  uncovered,  entirely 
free  from  stones  and  so  solid  that  carriage  wheels  scarcely 
make  a  mark  upon  the  smooth  and  solidly  packed  sand. 
One  of  the  attractions  of  this  beach  is  a  long  belt  of  small 
clams,  containing  tons  of  these  palatable  shell  fish,  which 
the  residents  and  visitors  scoop  up  in  buckets  and  which 
are  sacked  and  .shipped  to  Los  Angeles. 

Considering  the  fact  that  Long  Beach  is  only  about  12 
years  old,  and  that  the  real  development  of  the  town  has 
only  extended  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  that  short  time  is  really 
remarkable  and  promises  great  things  for  the  future.     The 
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iiCltNES    AT    LONG    BEACH. 


during  the  summer  months,  while  they  run  down  to  visit 
them  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  or  every  evening.  Should 
the  growth  of  the  town  continue  much  longer  at  the  present 
rate  it  will,  it  is  true,  cease  to  be  altogether  the  quiet  and 
restful  place  that  it  has  been  in  the  past,  for  business  and 
activity  are  coming  in  with  increasing  population  and  com- 
mercial importance;  but  it  will  continue  to  be  a  favorite 
resort  for  families,  for  the  people  of  Long  Beach  are  careful 
of  the  reputation  of  tjieir  beautiful  town,  and  will  never 
tolerate  anything  like  li^wdyism. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Long  Beach  is  that  from  which  it 
takes  it  name — a  smooth,  level  stretch  of  sand  which  ex- 
tends seven  miles  in  front  of  the  town,  and  which  the  resi- 
dents proudly  claim  to  be  the  finest  beach  in  the  county. 
Some  of  them  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  it  is  the  finest 
in  the  world,  which  must  be  regarded  more  or  less  as  a 


most  important  improvement  that  has  been  made  during  the 
past  few  years  is  the  building  of  a  substantial  wharf,  for 
which  bonds  of  $15,000  were  voted  two  years  ago.  The 
wharf  is  1760  feet  long,  with  an  L  200  feet  long,  and 
reaches  a  depth  of  28  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  This  has 
enabled  Long  beach  to  take  its  place  among  the  commercial 
ports  of  Southern  California.  The  wharf  also  gives  visitors 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  fish.  Large  quantities  of  fine 
fish  are  caught  from  the  wharf,  and  those  that  are  not  con- 
sumed at  home  are  shipped  to  Los  Angeles. 

An  attraction  of  Long  Beach  is  the  permanent  location 
there  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  of  Southern  California, 
many  thousands  of  people  attending  the  annual  meetings 
of  this  society  in  July  and  August.  There  are  also  camp- 
meetings  of  Methodists,  and  a  number  of  other  religious 
denominations  frequently  meet  here  during  the  summer. 
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The  visitor  to  this  charming  resort  need  never  be  at  a 
loss  for  occupation.  In  addition  to  the  excellent  fishing, 
there  are  several  bath-houses,  and  a  pavilion  on  the  beach. 


I,ONG    BEACH  —  IN    FRONT    OF    THE    PARK. 

Iwhile  a  number  of  interesting  excursions  can  be  made  into 
fthe  surrounding  country.  The  scenery  along  the  coast  in 
fthe  neighborhood  of  lyong  Beach  is  remarkably  fine,  em- 
Ibracing  a  constant  succession  of  varrying  views  of  ocean 
pand  mountain.  Across  the  bend  of  the  bay  is  seen  the 
tlight-house  on   Point    Firmin,   about  a  dozen  miles  away; 

the  broad  surface  of  the  tranquil  ocean  is  dotted  with  sails 
[of  pleasure  and  fishing  boats,  and  thirty  miles  to  the  south- 
fward  rise  the  peaks  of  Santa  Catalina  island. 

From  a  commercial  standpoint,  also,  the  location  of  lyOng 
fBeach  is  an  advantageous  one.  It  is  only  about  twenty 
fmiles  south 
[of  Los  Ange- 
lles  and  five 
liles  from 
ian   Pedro, 

the    leading 
o  r  t     of 
5out  hern 

California. 

At  San  Pe- 
dro it  is  ex- 
pected that 

the  Govern- 

ment     will 

shortly  com- 

mence  the 

creation  of  a 

deep-water 

harbor,   at 

the  expense 

of  several 

million  dol- 
lars,    lyong 

Beach  will  certainly  share  in  the  increased  activity  which 

will  result  from  this  great  improvement. 

Long  Beach  is  favorably  situated  in  regard  to  railroad 


communication  with  the  outside  world.  Two  railroads  con- 
nect the  town  with  Los  Angeles  and  with  San  Pedro,  and  a 
number  of  passenger  trains  are  run  each  way  every  day, 
with  additional  trains  on  Sunday. 

Long  Beach  is  well  provided  with  the 
necessaries  as  well  as  with  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  modern  civilization.  There 
are  good  water  systems,  graded  streets, 
miles  of  cement  sidewalk,  excellent 
schools  and  four  churches  which  are 
well  attended.  The  rate  at  which 
Long  Beach  is  growing  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  statement  that  the 
school  census  shows  an  increase  of  33^ 
per  cent  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
One  of  the  features  of  Long  Beach 
which  distinguishes  it  from  other  soci- 
ety resorts  in  this  county  is  the  agricul- 
tural development  that  has  taken  place 
back  of  the  town.  Here  may  be  seen 
flourishing  orchards  extending  down 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ocean. 
The  Rancho  Los  Alamitos  ("little 
Cottonwood  trees")  is  an  old  Spanish  grant,  confirmed  by 
the  United  States  to  Don  Abel  Stearns  in  1855,  and  con- 
tained six  square  leagues.  In  1886  the  present  owners  cut 
up  a  portion  of  the  rancho  into  small  tracts,  adjoining  Long 
Beach  on  the  east,  and  there  are  now  nearly  one  hundred  of 
these  in  cultivation  with  orange  and  lemon,  peach,  fig  and 
other  trees  in  bearing,  besides  blackberries,  raspberries  and 
strawberries.  The  home  of  H.  C.  Dillon,  the  county  attor- 
ney, some  two  miles  back  on  the  hill  slope,  is  presented  on 
the  foregoing  page.  There  are  other  fruit  farms  of  smaller 
area,  and  it  appears  likely  that  Long  Beach  will  before  long 
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I,ONG  BEACH  —  THE  WHARF. 

rival  San  Diego  and   the   Cahuenga  Valley 
fields  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon. 


as  successful 
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PROFITABLE  PEARS. 


'  N  the  vicinity  of  several  of  the  old  missions  may  yet  be 
seen  numbers  of  aged  but  thrifty  pear  trees,  planted 
eighty  to  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago  by  the  founders 
of  those  establishments.  Though  subject  to  neglect  which 
would  long  since  have  been  fatal  to  any  but  the  hardiest 
growth,  though  years  have  elapsed  since  even  so  much  as  a 
pretense  has  been  made  at  their  cultivation,  they  still  stand, 
thrifty  and  productive  monuments  of  the  perfect  adaptability 
of  the  soil  and  climate  to  this  fruit. 

With  these  examples  to  encourage  them,  the  horticulturists 
of  California  have  from  the  commencement  favored  the  pear, 
and  as  a  rule  their  efforts  have  been  well  rewarded.  The 
size,  appearance  and  flavor  of  the  California -grown  fruit 
are  so  superior  to  the  bulk  of  the  eastern  product  that  a 
large  business  has  grown  up  in  the  shipment  of  pears  to  the 


PEAR  ORCHARD  NEAR  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


East.  There  is  no  fruit  that  stands  shipping  for  long  dis- 
tances so  well  as  the  pear.  To  be  at  its  best  it  needs  to  be 
gathered  before  the  first  appearance  of  mellowness  sets  in, 
and  a  week  or  ten  days  of  storage  in  a  cool,  uniform  temper- 
ature brings  it  to  perfection.  These  conditions  can  be 
obtained  exactly  in  the  gathering  and  shipment  of  pears  to 
the  East  from  California,  as  the  journey  is  usually  just  long 
enough  to  bring  the  fruit  in  the  best  condition  at  its  desti- 
nation, after  having  been  gathered  while  hard  enough  to 
withstand  the  rough  handling  of  the  long  journey  without 
damage. 

The  pear  is  a  favorite  fruit  with  canners,  and  thousands  of 
cases  are  put  up  each  season,  which  are  disposed  of  readily 
and  unquestionably  with  profit.  Considerable  quantities 
are  dried,  and,  in  this  condition,  when  properly  sulphured 
so  as  to  preserve  the  natural  color,  it  is  one  of  the~most 
attractive  and  highly  esteemed  of  our  orchard  products. 

The  Bartlett  is  the  standary  variety  adhered;to  uniformly 
by  growers,  and  while  other  kinds,  such  as  the  late  Winter- 


nella,  are  cultivated  to  some  extent,  nine-tenths  of  the 
acreage  is  undoubtedly  devoted  to  this  well-known  species. 
One  point  about  the  pear  that  makes  it  a  favorite  in  many 
localities  where  the  soil  is  naturally  moist,  is  that  it  possesses 
peculiarly  resi.stant  powers  against  the  influence  of  a  super- 
abundance of  moisture.  This  has  led  of  late  years  to  the 
very  extensive  planting  of  the  pear  in  sections  where  the 
apricot  and  peach  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  this  now  well 
understood  fact  will  make  the  pear  a  perpetual  favorite  in 
many  extensive  localities. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  taken  after  some  twenty 
tons  of  fruit  had  been  gathered  from  the  trees,  is  from  the 
pear  orchard  of  Oglevie,  Alward  &  Eames,  in  the  southern 
suburbs  of  I,os  Angeles. 

The  returns  from  this  fruit  ranch  will  serve  to  answer 
some  of  the  numerous  inquiries  we  receive  from  our  eastern 
readers  concerning  deciduous  fruit  raising  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  ranch  com- 
prises twenty  acres,  five 
acres  of  which  is  set  with 
alternate  rows  of  apricot 
and  peach  trees,  ten  acres 
to  Bartlijtt  and  Winternella 
pears,  and  five  acres  to 
prunes.  The  peach  trees, 
which  are  becoming  some- 
what crowded  out  by  the 
more  vigorous  apricot, 
yield  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  tons  of  peaches,  which 
bring  $15.00  per  ton  at 
the  cannery.  The  apricot 
trees  on  the  same  five 
acres  yielded  this  year 
1041^  tons  of  green  fruit, 
80  tons  of  which  were  sold 
to  the  cannery  for  $18.50 
at  the  orchard  or  $20.00 
dehvered,  while  the  bal- 
ance of  the  yield  sold 
when  dried  for  eight  and 
ten  cents  per  pound.  As  the  pear  trees,  though  occupying 
twice  the  acreage  of  the  apricot  trees,  are  not  as  old  or 
large  as  the  latter,  their  yield  this  year  will  be  about  the 
same  tonage  as  that  of  the  apricot.  Ot  the  twenty  tons  of 
pears  already  gathered,  some  seven  tons  have  been  sold  and 
shipped  East  at  $20.00  per  ton,  thus  indicating  a  return 
from  the  ten  acres  in  pears  of  $2,000.  The  prune  season 
is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  quote  prices,  but  last  year's 
yield  from  this  five  acres  was  30  tons  and  brought  from  five 
to  seven  cents  per  pound  dried.  The  next  return  from  the 
entire   twenty   acres  can  be  fairly  calculated  this  year  at 

$3.5oo- 

With  better  organization  and  more  canneries  still  greater 
returns  can  be  relied  upon  from  deciduous  fruit  raising  in 
Southern  California. 
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THE  PADRES  AND  THE  INDIANS. 


UCH  discussion  has  taken  place 
among  California  antiquarians 
over  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Mission  fathers 
to  the  Indians  under  their  con- 
trol. Were  the  Indians  prac- 
tically slaves,  or  were  they  free- 
men ?  Were  they  ill-treated  ? 
Were  the  effects  of  the  fathers'  teachings  beneficial,  or  other- 
wise ?  Was  the  destruction  of  the  Mission  sj-stem  by  the 
Mexican  government  justifiable,  or  was  it  a  cruel  wrong  to 
deserving  missionaries  and  their  hopeful  flock  ? 

As  there  are  not  a  few  persons  still  living  in  California 
whose  memory  runs  back  to  the  Mission  era,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  an  absolute  verdict  cannot  be  promptly  ren- 
dered on  these  questions.  The  same  might  be  said,  how- 
ever, of  things  that  are  happening  in  this  country  to-day, 
about  which  there 
is  the  widest  differ- 
ence of  opinion 
shown  by  the  press 
and  the  people. 
Time  is  required  to 
give  to  the  events 
of  history  their 
true  perspective.  It 
was  not  until  the 
generation  of  the 
Mission  era  had 
passed  away,  and 
the  prejudice  and 
ill-feeling  e  n  g  e  n  - 
dered  by  the  acts 
of  secularization 
forgotten,  that  a 
iust  verdict  was 
possible  on  the 
work  of  the  padres 
among  the  Indians. 
''The  Mission  era  began  with  the  founding  of  San  Diego 
in  1769,  and  lasted  until  the  State  came  under  American 
control,  in  1848.  It  is  true  that  secularization  —  by  which 
is  meant  the  seizing  of  mission  land  and  live-stock  by  the 
civil  authorities  —  had  taken  place  some  eight  or  ten  years 
before  the  latter  date,  but  during  those  years  the  friars  were 
endeavoring  —  with  some  success  —  to  maintain  their  power 
over  the  Indians  in  spite  of  their  loss  of  prestige  and  of  law- 
ful authority.  On  tlj^ ncastern  coast  of  the  continent  great 
events  were  transpiring  during  the  periocnof  eighty  years. 
A  new  nation  was  carving  its  place  into  history  ;  steam,  the 
indu.strial  giant  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  grown  out 
of  his  swaddling  cloths  ;  iron  roads  of  commerce  and  travel 
were  stretching  their  way  across  the  country.  But  through 
all  the  conflict  and  uproar  California  slept  peacefully  in  the 
simple  dream-like  life  of  its  Missions. 

In  the  year  1820  the  Mission  system  was  at  its  height. 
Thirty  thousand  Christianized  Indians  were  gathered  in 
villages  about  the  nineteen   Missions.     The  church  build- 
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ings  were  large,  and,  for  their  time  and  location,  architect- 
urally elegant,  as  the  ruins  that  are  left  us  demonstrate. 
Ownership  of  land  was  in  those  times  a  little  vague,  but 
the  Missions  controlled  and  cultivated  ranches  of  several 
thousand  acres  about  each  establishment,  while  their  cattle 
roamed  for  miles  in  every  direction.  Of  the  latter  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  800,000 
head,  including  sheep,  beeves  and  horses.  The  sale  of  hides 
and  tallow  and  of  agricultural  products  to  trading-vessels 
brought  the  padres  some  revenue  in  coin  ;  and  indeed  the 
army  which  was  stationed  in  California  was  in  the  main 
clothed  and  subsisted  from  drafts  on  the  Missions,  which 
were  generally  spoken  of  as  loans,  and  which  at  this  end  of 
the  Mission  period  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  a 
million  dollars. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  system,  whatever  its  merits 
or  faults  may  have  been  with  reference  to  the  Indians,  was 
at  least  prosperous  from  a  worldly  point  of  view.  The 
padres  were  undoubtedly  good  managers.     We  do  not  read 

of  the  Indians  un- 
der their  protection 
ever  suffering  for 
want  of  food.  Those 
who  have  survived 
to  the  present  love 
to  tell  with  many 
expressive  wag- 
gings  of  the  kead 
of  the  good  old 
times  when  the 
Mission  fathers 
ruled  the  country 
—  for  to  them  the 
padres  were  the  real 
rulers. 

The  California 
Indian  in  his  nat- 
ural state  is  one  of 
the  lowest  of  the 
human  kind.  Van- 
couver compares 
him  to  the  inhabitant  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  Hum- 
boldt likens  him  to  the  Bushman  of  Australia.  Between 
the  California  Digger  and  the  original  Iroquois  or  Mohican 
there  is  a  greater  gulf  than  lies  between  the  Arab  and  the 
Englishman.  When  discovered  by  the  padres,  he  was  al- 
most naked,  half-starved,  living  in  filthy  little  hovels  built 
of  tule,  speaking  a  meager  language  broken  up  into  as 
many  different  and  independent  dialects  as  there  were  tribes, 
having  no  laws  and  few  definite  customs,  cruel,  simple,  lazy 
and  —  in  one  word  which  best  describes  such  a  condition  of 
existence — wretched.  There  are  some  forms  of  savage 
life  that  we  can  admire  ;  there  are  others  that  can  only  ex- 
cite our  disgust.     Of  the  latter  was  the  California  Indian. 

The  Franciscan  fathers,  although  they  came  to  the  coun- 
try as  religious  enthusiasts,  burning  to  plant  the  cross  of 
their  faith  in  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World,  and  risking 
death  from  privation  and  savage  assault,  were,  nevertheless, 
as  their  subsequent  life  showed,  a  peculiarly  practical  and 
sensible  body  of  men.      Although  possessed  of  powerful 
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religious  sentiment,  they  were  not  at  all  sentimental  in 
their  judgment  on  every-day  affairs.  The  Indian  problem 
did  not  present  itself  to  them  as  a  complicated  affair,  calling 
for  debates,  doubts  and  discussions.  They  had  come  to  the 
country  to  convert  the  Indians  to  Christianity,  and  they 
proceeded  to  convert  them,  much  as  a  man  who  has  the 
tools  and  the  proper  materials  and  the  necessary  skill  sets 
to  work  to  build  a  house.  An  early  writer  on  this  period 
expresses  surprise  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  con- 
versions were  accomplished  —  often,  he  says,  in  six  or  eight 
lessons.  The  Indians  were  captured  as  prisoners  of  war  — 
which  was  logical  enough  —  for  with  the  padres  had  come 
soldiers  to  conquer  the  coun- 
try and  bring  it  under  the  do- 
minion of  Spain.  The  captives 
were  shown  other  Indians  — 
neophytes,  as  the  converts  were 
called  —  who  were  contentedly 
at  work  in  the  fields,  comfort- 
ably clothed  and  housed  and 
well  fed,  and  they  were  told 
that  all  these  privileges  would 
be  theirs  if  they  would  learn 
their  lessons  and  behave  them- 
selves. Then  the  padres,  who 
had  acquired  the  language  of 
the  Indians  —  some  of  them 
speaking  ten  or  twelve  diflFer- 
ent  dialects  —  taught  them  a 
few  prayers  and  a  short  cate- 
chism of  bare  essentials, 
showed  them  how  to  cross 
themselves,  and  the  work  was 
done.  The  new  converts  at- 
tended service  until  familiar 
with  its  simple  ritual,  were 
then  baptized  and  their  names 
entered  upon  the  great  register 
of  the  Mission. 

It  has  been  asserted  with 
much  gravity,  by  certain  writ- 
ers on  this  period,  that  such 
conversions  could  not  have 
been  genuine,  and  that  beneath 
the  surface  the  Indians  were 
pagans  still.  The  question  is 
hardly  worth  discu.ssion.  The  limitations  on  the  Indian's 
intellect  made  his  religion  at  best  a  matter  of  pure  faith, 
accepted  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  padre.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  original  conversion  of  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  to  the  Christian  faith  was  accomplished  after  much 
the  same  fashion  as  that  of  the  Mission  Indians. 

Once  entered  as  a  neophyte  the  Indian  was  taught  farm- 
ing, or  some  useful  form  of  handicraft.  He  worked  eight 
or  ten  hours  a  day  under  an  overseer,  who  was  usually  a 
Spaniard,  but  not  infrequently  one  of  his  own  people  who 
had  shown  special  proficiency  in  the  work.  As  a  rule  there 
were  only  three*  or  four  padres  to  each  Mission.  They  must 
have  been  managers  of  exceptional  capacity  to  control  es- 
tabUshments  of  such  magnitude  wift  sp  little  friction  and 
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such  continuous  prosperity.  When  one  examines  the  more 
elaborate  church  structures,  such  as  are  pictured  in  these' 
pages  of  the  L,and  of  Sunshine,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend how  they  could  have  been  erected  in  a  wild  country 
where  there  were  no  foundries,  saw-mills,  tool  supplies,  or 
any  source,  short  of  several  months'  sea  voyage  distant, 
where  many  of  the  necessities  of  buildi  vx,  could  be  secured. 
His  wonder  is  not  diminished  when  he  learns  that  the  only 
labor  used  in  the  work  was  that  of  ignorant,  unskilled 
savages,  who  were  directed  by  priests  presumably  but  ill- 
informed  on  subjects  of  architecture  and  building.  The 
Mission  buildings  are  not  the  only  evidence  of  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  the  Indians 
labored  for  the  padres,  and 
the  skill  with  which  the  latter 
guided  their  efforts.  Great  ir- 
rigating ditches  were  construct- 
ed of  stone  and  cement ;  hand- 
some fountains  full  of  crude 
but  ambitious  workmanship 
surrounded  the  churches  ; 
paintings  hung  upon  the  walls  ; 
statues  filled  the  niches  of  the 
sanctuary  ;  there  were  hand- 
somely carved  chairs  and 
benches  for  the  use  of  the 
friars,  and  delicately  wrought 
goblets  and  dishes  of  silver. 
All  these  were  the  work  of  the 
Indians.  The  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  cattle  at  each  Mission 
weie  tended  by  them,  and  the 
granaries  were  filled  with  wheat 
and  barley  they  had  planted, 
reaped  and  threshed. 

Were  they  slaves  ?  Not  more 
so  than  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  half-civilized  countries.  Free- 
dom is  rather  a  relative  than  an 
absolute  term.  L,abor  leaders 
of  our  own  day  are  accustomed 
to  tell  us  that  many  American 
workmen  are  little  better  than 
slaves,  for  the  reason  that  they 
earn  barely  enough  to  keep 
them  from  starving.  In  return 
for  their  labor  the  Indians  were  given  all  the  food  they  and 
their  families  needed,  fuel  and  clothes,  good  adobe  houses 
to  keep  them  comfortable,  and  an  allotment  of  land,  which 
last  our  own  enlightened  government  saw  fit  to  take  away 
from  them.  They  were  not  bought  and  sold  like  the  South- 
ern negroes.  They  were  compelled  to  work,  and  were  flog- 
ged for  laziness  and  insubordination.  Under  our  laws  we 
imprison  for  vagrancy,  thus  in  theory — unfortunately  not 
in  fact  —  compelling  our  people  to  work.  If  the  Indians  I 
ran  away  they  were  pursued,  and  if  captured  were  severely  j 
dealt  with  for  rebellion  and  disobedience  to  law.  They  con- 
stituted the  industrial  army  of  the  province  —  a  really  in- 
dustrial army — and  desertions  had  to  be  punished.  In  short, 
while  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  strictly  governed, 
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they  were  certainly  not  enslaved.  It  appears  that  they 
were  for  the  most  part  happy  and  contented.  It  is  certain 
that  almost  without  exception  they  loved  the  padres  —  and 


nights  by  the  hundreds,  and  when  they  had  all  become 
thoroughly  drunk  they  were  herded  together  in  a  corral 
near  the  Plaza  and   the  following   Monday  morning  were 

sold  to  work  out  their  fines 
to  ranch-owners  who  paid 
the  sum  necessary-  to  secure 
their  freedom.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  rule  of  the 
padres,  it  was  at  least  super- 
ior to  the  villainous  arrange- 
ment that  succeeded  it. 

It    is   hard  to  tell  what 
would  have  been    the  out- 
come of  the  Mission  system 
had  the  cupidity  of  the  Mex- 
ican government  not  caused 
its   downfall.     The    padres 
worked  on  the  theory  that 
the  Indians  would  at   last 
become  ci\ilized  and  capa- 
ble of  self-government.  And 
perhaps  with  the  influence 
of  the  fathers  still  over  them 
they  could  have  resisted   drink,  and  their  final  destruction 
have  been   avoided,  but  that  seems  improbable.     With  the 
disappearance  of  the    Indians    the    hierarchy    would   have 
come  to  an  end,  the  Mission  lands  would  have  been  sold  to 
settlers,   and  the  situation  would   have  ultimately  worked 
out  into  much  the  same  shape  that  it  is  to-day,  except  that 
the  Mission  buildings  would  have  been  better  preserved,  and 
the  good  fathers  would  have  spent  their  latter  years  in  ease 
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well  might  they  do  so.  for  a  more  self-sacrificing,  juster  and 
nobler  set  of  men  never  went  forth  to   labor  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard.     There   are    a    few   instances   where   charges   of 
cruelty  have  been  recorded  against   the  fathers,   l^ut  their 
extreme  rarity  proves  that  as  a  rule  the  Indians  were  well 
treated.     In   1824  the  neophytes  of  Purisima  Mission  rebel- 
led against  the  rule  of  the  fathers,  and  considerable  military 
force  was  required  to  put  them  down.     There  have  been 
rebellions,  howev- 
er,  in    free  conn- 
tries.     When   the 
fathers    left    after 
tlie  secularization, 
many  of  the  Indi- 
ans followed  them 
to   the  ships,  and 
their   grief   was 
quite  uncontrolla- 
ble. Was  the  Mis- 
sion system  good 
for    the    Indians  ? 
As  individuals  the 
Indians  seemed  to 
thrive  inider    the 
padres'  control  ; 
but  as  a  race  they 
were    slowly    dy- 
ing out.     As  soon 
as    the    Mission 
rule   ceased    they 
took  to  drink  and 
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were     destroved 

with  almost  lightning  rapidity.     Horace  Bell  describes  in  ^"^^  ^o^^^o^^t-  ^^^^ead  of  privation  and  wretchedness, 
his  entertaining  reminiscences  how,  when  he  first  lived  in  /^    ^       .         It  n 

Los  Angeles,  the  Mission  Indians,  who  were  at  work  in  the  v— ,     XJ  i  'Wy  t/CXA'f'i^C.^^ 

vineyards  and  ranches,  would  come  to  the  city  Satvirday  d^  r=— = 
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THE  CABRILLO  CELEBRATION  AT  SAN  DIEGO. 

l^«-^r  ABRIIyLO  was,  as  far  as  is  known, 
\{  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  on 
the  soil  of  California.  The  cel- 
ebration at  San  Diego  on  the 
27th,  28th  and  29th  of  Septem- 
ber of  the  three  hundred  and 
fifty-second  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  that  bay  promises 
to  be  an  event  of  more  than  com- 
mon interest.  The  event  which 
is  to  be  commemorated  is  remarkable  in  that  the  voyage  of 
Cabrillo  was  with  a  single  exception  the  first  one  in  which 
the  mariners  of  Spain  visited  the  shores  of  North  America, 
and  St.  Augustine  in  Florida  is  the  only  city  in  the  United 
States  which  antedates  San  Diego  in  the  date  of  its  discov- 
ery. The  date  selected  for  the  celebration  is  in  accordance 
with  the  new  calendar,  the  actual  date  of  the  Spanish  ex-- 
plorer's  visit  having  been  eleven  days  earlier. 

In  1542,  under  the  direction  of  Cortez.  an  expedition  was 
sent  out  under  com- 
mand  of  Cabrillo, 
which  sailed  to  the 
north  as  far  as  Ore- 
gon, making  several 
landings  by  the  way, 
among  other  places 
discovering  and  land- 
ing in  San  Diego  Bay. 
In  his  history  of  Cal- 
ifornia Hittell  gives 
this  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  voyage 
and  discovery  of  Ca- 
brillo : 

"Juan  Rodriguez 
Cabrillo  sailed  from 
Navidad  on  June  27, 
1542,  with  two  ships, 
the  San  Salvador  and  the  Victoria. 
Santa  Cruz,  in  lyower  California. 
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On  July  2d  he  reached 
Passing  thence  around 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  and  steering  north- 
westwardly he  examined  the  exterior  coast  with  great  care 
and  especially  with  reference  to  its  capes  and  roadsteads. 
On  July  19th  he  reached  and  gave  its  present  name  to  the 
bay  of  Magdalena.  Proceeding  thence  he  examined  and 
named  various  places,  among  which  were  Point  Abrejos, 
called  by  him  Santiago  ;  Asuncion  i.sland,  called  by  him 
Santa  Ana  ;  Port  San  Bartolome,  called  by  him  San  Pedro 
Advincula ;  Cerros  island,  then  called  Cedros  ;  Canoos 
point,  designated  by  him  San  Bernardino,  and  on  August 
20th  he  arrived  at  Cabo  del  Efiano,  now  called  Cabo  Bajo, 
the  most  northerly  point  on  that  coast  reached  by  Ulloa  and 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Spaniards.  From  this  place  he 
sailed  into  untraversed  waters.  At  a  distance  of  ten  leagues 
he  discovered  a  good  port  where  he  anchored  and  took  for- 
mal possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
on  which  account  he  called  it  Posecine,  being  the  same 
place  now  known  as  I^as  Virgenes.     Pursuing  his  voyage 


thence,  he  passed  Cape  San  Quentin,  called  by  him  San 
Martin,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Todos  los  Santos,  called 
by  him  San  Mateo,  where  he  again  took  formal  possession 
of  the  country.  Leaving  this  place  he  passed  the  Corona- 
dos  islands  and  at  the  end  of  September  entered  the  port  of 
San  Diego,  called  by  him  San  Miguel,  and  thus  became  the 
discoverer  of  Alta  California,  being  the  first  white  man,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  positive  information,  who  laid  his  eyes 
or  placed  his  feet  upon  its  soil. 

"Leaving  the  port  of  San  Diego  after  a  short  stay,  and 
steering  out  into  the  ocean  he  discovered  and  visited  the 
islands  of  San  Cleniente  and  Santa  Catalina,  to  which  he 
gave  the  names  of  his  vessels  San  Salvador  and  Victoria  ; 
and  then,  turning  again  to  the  mainland,  he  anchored  in  a 
spacious  bay  opposite  an  Indian  town  which  contained  large 
houses  and  indicated  a  better  country  than  the  long  line  of 
sterile  coast  he  had  previously  passed.  The  natives  came 
out  to  his  ships  in  numerous  canoes,  for  which  reason  he 
called  the  place  Pueblo  de  los  Canoos  ;  and  he  again  he 
went  through  the  fonnalities  of  taking  possession. 

"Pursuing  his  voyage  thence  he  discovered  several  large 

islands  on  his  left, 
now  known  as  Santa 
Cruz,  Santa  Rosa 
and  San  Miguel,  and 
sailing  up  the  chan- 
nel between  them 
and  the  mainland 
found  the  coast 
there  to  be  charm- 
ing and  populous. 
At  one  place  oppo- 
-site  a  beautiful  val- 
ley he  anchored  and 
traded  with  the  na- 
tives who  came  out 
in  their  canoes  with 
fresh  fish.  But  as  he 
approached  the  long 
low  projection,  after- 
ward designated  and  now  widely  known  as  Point  Concep- 
cion,  by  him  named  Galena,  the  northwesterly  winds  blew 
so  violently  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  run  out  to  sea, 
and  for  a  number  of  days  he  beat  off  and  on  without  being 
able  to  make  head  against  them.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
temperature  fell,  the  weather  became  dark  and  lowering, 
and  the  storm  increased  to  such  a  degree  of  severity  that 
he  was  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  in  a  small  port 
named  Sardinas,  in  the 
province  of  Sejo,  so  call- 
ed by  the  natives  to  the 
east  of  Point  Concep- 
cion.  Here  he  was  vis- 
ited by  an  old  Indian 
woman,  said  to  be  the 
lady  of  the  land,  who 
remained  several  days 
on  board  his  ship.  She 
was  attended  by  many  of 
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her  people,  and  it  appears  that  they  all  dauced  there  to  the 
tune  of  the  Spanish  pipe  and  tambow. ' ' 

Cabrillo  sailed  within  sight  of  San  Francisco  harbor  with- 
out  discovering   it,   and   re- 
turning died  on  San  Miguel 
island,  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel,  January  3,  1543. 

The  celebration  at  San 
Diego  in  1892  was  a  most 
interesting  affair  and  attract- 
ed a  large  crowd  of  people, 
not  only  from  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, but  from  all  parts  of 
the  State.  There  were  great 
festivities  on  the  bay,  and 
the  only  complaint  made  by 
those  who  were  present  was 
that  the  affair  did  not  last 
longer. 

The  San  Diego  people 
promise  that  the  coming  cel- 
ebration this  month  shall  be 
still  more  attractive  in  ever> 
way  than  that  of  two  yean 
ago.  John  C.  Fisher,  the 
collector  of  customs,  is  di- 
rector-general of  the  celebra- 
tion, and  is  doing  his  best  to  insure  success.  The  details 
have  not  yet  been  settled,  but  the  main  features  have 
been  determined  upon  and  are  about  as  follows :  On 
Thursday,  September  27th,  there  will  be  a  scene  represent- 
ing the  landing  of  Cabrillo,  followed  by  a  great;  military, 
civic  and  trades  parade,  together  with  a  bicycle  race  from 
Coronado  around  the  head  of  the  bay  to  San  Diego.  In  the 
afternoon  there  is  to  be  a  concert  in  a  pavilion  erected  on 
the  plaza  for  the  occasion.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a 
fireworks  display  and  music  on  the  bay. 


On  the  morning  of  Fridaj'  there  will  be  a  parade ;  in  the 
afternoon  a  regatta,  j^acht  and  swimming  races  on  the  bay ; 
in  the  evening  a  carnival  masquerade  ball  in  the  pavilion, 


CHARACTERS   AT  THB  CABRILLO   CELEBRATION   OF   TWO 
Rosa,  126  years.  Maria  Antonia,  io6  years. 

A  number  of  California  Indians  will  be  present,  including 
three  of  the  oldest  women  in  the  United  States. 


CABRILLO    TRIUMPHAL   ARCH. 
Second  and  D  Streets,   San   Diego,   1892. 

V 

while  everybody  on  the  streets  is  expected  to  appear  in  mas- 
querade costume.  There  will  also  be  an  illuminated  bicycle 
parade.  On  the  third  day  there  will  be  a  parade,  concert, 
fireworks  and  plentj'  of  music.  It  is  promised  that  the  fire- 
works will  be  especially  fine  and  grander  than  anything  that 
has  yet  been  shown  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  the  displaj'  will 
be  given  by  the  firm  which  supplied  the  fireworks  at  the 
world's  Fair.  The  Mexican  Regimental  Band  from  the  city 
of  Mexico,  the  Midwinter  Fair  Band  of  San  Francisco, 
and  nearly  everv  band  in  Southern  California  are  expected 
to  be  present.  The  yth  and  9th  regi- 
ments, N.  G.  C,  will  take  part;  also 
the  Naval  Reserves  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. War  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  are  expected  to  be 
present.  Senator  Stephen  M.  White 
has  been  invited  to  attend.  There 
will  be  one  or  two  troops  of  California 
Indians  in  camp.  Arches  will  be 
thrown  over  the  principal  streets, 
which  will  be  decorated  at  night  by 
thousands  of  incandescent  lights,  so 
that  the  city  will  present  a  fairy-like 
scene. 

The  San  Diego  people  are  making 
great  preparations  for  this  interesting 
affair,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  a  much  larger  number  of  people 
will  be  in  attendance  than  were  pres- 
ent two  years  ago. 

Such  celebrations  as  this,  the  Fiesta 
of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Flower  Carnival  of  Santa  Barbara 
deserve  hearty  encouragement  and  support. 


YEARS   AGO. 
Jnana,  ti6  years. 
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QUESTIONS  ANSWERED.— Specific  iuformation  about  Southern  California 
desired  by  tourists,  health  seekers  or  intending  settlers  will  be  furnished  free 
of  charge  by  the  Land  of  Sonshine  Publishing  Co.    Enclose  stamp  with  letter 

LAND  OF  SUNSHINE  PRIZES. 


The  Land  of  Sunshine  is  desirous  of  showing  its  East- 
ern readers  some  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  Southern 
California  amateur  photographers,  and  to  that  end  offers  a 
prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  collection  of  twenty  out  of 
door  views  taken  in  Southern  California  by  a  rion -professional 
photographer.  By  non-professional  is  meant  one  who  does 
not  regularly  take  views  for  sale  ;  the  fact  of  the  photo- 
grapher having  occasionally  sold  a  few  views  need  not  disbar 
him  or  her  trom  the  contest.  The  views  must  be  of  suitable 
size  and  character  for  engraving,  but  must  none  of  them 
have  been  engraved  before.  In  the  Christmas  issue  of  the 
Land  of  Sunshine,  which  will  be  a  large  and  beautiful 
number,  full  of  striking  features,  the  successful  pictures 
will  be  shown.  All  pictures  submitted  should  have  their 
titles  written  on  the  back.  This  contest  closes  November 
first.  It  is  open  only  to  subscribers  of  the  Land  of  Sun- 
shine.    It  only  costs  one  dollar  to  be  a  subscriber. 

Two  months  ago  we  offered  a  prize  of  five  dollars  to  the 
subscriber  living  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  who  should 
send  the  best  letter  giving  reasons  why  he  or  she  desires  to 
move  to  Southern  California.  Thirty-seven  answers  were 
received  from  ten  different  States.  The  judges  pronounced 
in  favor  of  the  letter  which  appears  on  another  page,  and 
the  prize  has  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Mary  Pollitt,  2537  Olive  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Last  month  we  offered  a  prize  of  five  dollars  to  the  sub- 
scriber livipg  in  Southern  California  who  should  send  the 
best  letter  stating  the  reasons  why  he  prefers  this  section  to 
any  other  part  of  the  Union  as  a  place  of  residence.  A  large 
number  of  letters  have  already  been  received.  This  contest 
closes  on  the  fifteenth  of  this  month,  and  the  successful 
letter  will  be  published  in  the  October  number. 


Let  us  suppose  that  you  who  are  reading  these  words  are 
a  happy  and  contented  resident  of  Southern  California. 
You  bought  this  paper  at  a  newsstand  from  a  large  pile  that 
were  selling  like  hot  cakes.  It  occurs  to  you  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  subscribe  for  the  magazine  for  a  year  for 
several  of  your  old  friends  in  the  east.  You  thereupon 
draw  a  check  for  five  dollars  and  send  it  to  us,  and  we  send 
your  friends  each  a  card  like  this  : 


Land  of  Sunshine. 


Los  ANGELES.    CAL. 


(Here  appears  your  friend's  name.) 


Dear  Sir  : 

your  old  friend_ 

now  residing  at.^ 


(And  Address.) 


who  is 

(Your  name.) 

<«  Southern  California, 


(Your  home.) 

is  anxious  thai  you  should  know  what  a  fine  country  this  is, 
and  he  has  subscribed  for  this  periodical  to  be  sent  to  you  for 

months.      Your  friend  is  well  and  prosperous,  and 

seems  to  be  glad  he  is  here. 

Respectfully  yours, 

F.  A.  PATTEE  A  CO. 


Or  you  send  us  a  dollar  bill  through  the  mail,  or  if  you  are 
doubtful  about  that,  you  call  at  the  office  and  leave  a  dollar 
there,  and  this  card  is  sent  to  two  of  your  friends  east  for  a 
six  month's  subscription. 

Doesn't  it  strike  you  that  it  is  a  bright  idea?  Your 
friends  have  not  forgotten  you,  and  it  will  please  them  to 
know  that  you  still  remember  them. 


THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles  is  preparing 
to  move  into  its  new  quarters  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Broadway.  It  has  two  entire  floors  of  a  building  120  x  120 
feet,  with  a  fine  exhibition  hall  90  x  120  and  40  high.  It 
is  said  that  no  organization  of  similar  character  on  the  coast 
has  such  excellent  accommodations. 


THE  HARBOR  QUESTION. 


In  this  issue  we  publish  a  descriptive  article  on  San  Diego, 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  is  well  acquainted  with  that 
place  and  its  advantages.  The  writer  lays  particular  stress 
upon  the  inducements  which  San  Pedro  offers  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  government  deep  water  harbor,  such  as 
government  engineers  have  several  times  recommended 
should  be  built  at  that  place.  This  question  of  a  first-class 
harbor  to  accommodate  vessels  of  the  deepest  draft  is  a 
most  important  one  to  Los  Angeles  county  and  the  adjoin- 
ing section.  Before  long  the  Nicaragua  canal  will  be  built, 
when  the  number  of  vessels  which  now  load  and  unload  at 
the  ports  of  Southern  California  will  be  increased  tenfold. 
Southern  California  will  then  be  on  the  most  direct  route 
from  Asia  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Europe.  There  are 
already  three  lines  of  railroad  running  to  San  Pedro,  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  Terminal,  and  the  Southern  California, 
which  latter  line  uses  the  tracks  of  the  Terminal  Company. 
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HOSMER   P.   ricKOON. 


HE  city  of  San  Diego  and  all  South- 
ern California  has  sustained  a  se- 
-i"  vere  loss  in  the  death  of  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
that  cit\%  Hosmer  P.  McKoon.  His 
death  came  suddenly,  from  an  acute 
form  of  Bright's  disease,  and  was  a 
profound  shock  to  his  friends  and  to 
the  community  in  general.  Mr.  Mc- 
Koon came  to  the  coast  in  1876  from 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  soon  achieved  prominence  in  the  San 
Francisco  bar.  He  served  as  counsel  for  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, Pacific  Mail,  and  other  large  corporations.  In  these 
lines  of  work  he  became  thoroughly  versed  in  the  commercial 
interests  and  needs  of  the  coast,  a  knowledge  which  was  of 
great  service  to  him  in  the  work  of  his  later  life  in  public 
organizations. 

In  1885  Mr.  McKoon  moved  to  San  Diego  and  purchased 
the  Fanita  ranch  of  6,000  acres  in  the  Cajon  Valley.  Here 
he  made  his  home,  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of  San  Diego, 
where  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  residence  in  San  Diego 
Mr.  McKoon  identified  himself  with  public  work,  entering 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  where  he  was  soon  chosen  a 
director. 

In  1 89 1  he  helped  start  the  Southern  California  Bureau  of 
Information,  an  organization  including  all  the  counties  of 
Southern  California,  having  for  its  purpose  the  increase  of 
immigration  to  this  section. 

Mr.  McKoon  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Bureau  and 
a  member  of  its  executive  committee.  Two  years  ago  Mr. 
McKoon  was  elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  San  Diego,  which  position  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  During  his  administration  the  Chamber  increased 
greatly  in  membership  and  prosperity,  and  it  is  to-day 
probably  the  strongest  organization  of  its  kind  to  be  found 
in  any  city  the  size  of  San  Diego  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  McKoon 's  personal  characteristics  were  such  as  to 
especially  qualify  him  for  public  work.  Liberal  himself  in 
money  matters,  he  could  with  good  grace  call  upon  others 
to  do  their  share. 

He  was  broad  minded  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
sentiment  that  whatever  would  benefit  any  section  of  South- 
ern California  would  benefit  it  all,  and  that  whatever 
benefited  all  of  Southern  California  must  benefit  each  section 
of  it.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  petty  spirit  that  some- 
times shows  itself  in  the  smaller  cities  as  against  the  larger, 
or  in  one  county  as  against  the  others.  In  Citrus  Fair, 
World's  Fair,  and  Midwinter  Fair  organizations,  and  in  the 
Bureau  of  Information,  Mr.  McKoon's  voice  was  always 
loyallj'  raised  for  his  own  city  and  count}^  but  never  to  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  of  others,  and  where  necessity  required 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  concessions  in  the  interests 
of  harmony. 

He  was  a  fluent  and  an  able  speaker  and  commanded  im- 
mediate attention  when  he  rose  to  his  feet.     For  a  number 


of  years  he  represented  San  Diego  in  Trans- Mississippi  and 
Irrigation  Congresses,  and  in  Republican  conventions  and 
in  meetings  on  local  affairs  his  face  was  always  familiar. 
There  are  few  men  in  any  community  of  whom  it  can  be 
said  that  their  death  is  a  serious  and  permanent  loss,  but 
this  can  most  emphatically  be  said  of  Hosmer  P.  McKoon. 
Men  of  this  sort,  disinterested,  capable,  energetic  and  ex- 
perienced, are  rare  and  their  places  hard  to  fill.  When  the 
Land  of  Sunshine  was  founded  Mr.  McKoon  was  one  of 
the  first  to  voluntarily  come  forward  with  hearty  assurances 
of  financial  and  moral  support.  We  mention  this  as  an 
example  of  the  profound  and  considerate  interest  that  Mr. 
McKoon  took  in  all  things  that  work  for  the  good  of 
Southern  California. 


THE  IRRIGATION  CONGRESS- 


The  city  of  Denver  will  this  3'ear  enjoy  a  conspicuous 
honor  which  last  year  fell  to  Los  Angeles.  The  National 
Irrigation  Congress  meets  at  Denver,  September  third.  It 
will  be  a  notable  gathering,  worthy  of  the  great  subject 
with  which  it  has  to  deal. 

The  first  National  Irrigation  Congress  met  at  Salt  Lake 
City  in  September  of  189 1.  It  was  attended  by  several 
hundred  delegates,  divided  among  the  States  that  practice 
irrigation.  The  principal  work  of  this  gathering  was  the 
passage  of  resolutions  calling  upon  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  cede  the  arid  lands  to  the  various  States  within 
whose  borders  they  were  located,  the  theory  being  that  the 
States  would  be  better  able  to  develop  the  resources  of  such 
land  through  irrigation  than  the  general  government. 

In  the  two  years  that  followed,  during  which  the  Congress 
did  not  convene,  a  change  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  took 
place.  The  various  publications  west  and  east  which  had 
the  project  under  discussion  brought  forward  the  objection 
that  land  syndicates  would  probably  have  better  success  in 
wresting  the  public  domain  away  fro:u  State  Legislatures 
than  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Bad  as  the 
present  national  laws  are,  governing  the  settlement  and  dis- 
tribution of  public  land,  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  better 
results  would  be  obtained  by  putting  the  whole  arid  domain 
in  the  control  of  semi-irresponsible  legislators. 

When  the  second  Congress  was  projected  it  was  decided 
to  make  it  an  international  affair,  and  it  was  located  at  Los 
Angeles.  With  her  customary  public  spirit,  that  city  took 
hold  of  the  enterprise  to  make  it  a  striking  success,  and  the 
event  marked  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  this  country.  October  loth,  1893,  the  Con- 
gress convened  in  the  Grand  Opera  House.  Delegates  were 
present  frotn  all  the  western  states  and  territories  and  from 
a  number  of  eastern  states.  France,  Russia,  Mexico,  Aus- 
tralia, India  and  Peru  were  represented  by  prominent  writers 
and  engineers,  and  the  interest  which  they  took  in  all  the 
proceedings,  the  close  investigation  which  they  gave  to  the 
irrigation  enterprises  of  Southern  California,  and  the  elabor- 
ate reports  which  they  subsequently  prepared  to  be  submitted 
to  their  own  governments,  showed  that  American  work  in 
the  irrigation  field  has   achieved   some   reputation   abroad. 
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THE  COST  AND  DUTY  OF  WATER. 


FRED  L.  ALLES,  Secretar3'  International  Irrigation  Congress  of  October,  1893. 

•JRRIGATION,  in  theory,  has  a  charm 
I  for  the  esthetic  mind  ;  irrigation,  in 
y  practice,  has  a  charm  for  the  busi- 
ness man.  The  mind  of  the  dreamer 
can  take  sunshine  and  water  and  from 
them  form  rainbows  of  promise,  which 
to  the  practical  touch  are  as  empty  and 
evanescent  as  ' '  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
dream."  The  practical  man  will  take 
arid    land,  and  with   mind   and   money 


melting-  snow  and 


and  muscle  in   proper   quantities  will  evolve  orchards  and 
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Sweetwater  Dam,  San  Diego  County. . 

vineyards  —  and  a  bank  account.  It  requires  practical  ge- 
nius of  the  highest  order  to  take  a  desert — arid  and  desolate 
—  and  turn  it  into  a  blossoming  garden  by  bringing  to  it  a 
stream  of  wasting  water.  This  stream  may  first  be  dammed 
into  a  caiion  reservoir,  to  be  used 
only  during  the  summer  months  ; 
or,  it  may  be  the  turning  of  a 
flowing  river  out  upon  a  plain,  or 
the  tapping  of  an  underground 
stream  and  pumping  its  sinking 
waters  to  the  surface.  In  any 
event  it  is  the  union  of  two  ele- 
ments, worthless  separately,  which 
result  in  giving  us  luscious  fruits, 
fattening  grains  and  grasses,  and 
beautiful  flowers,  where  before  we 
had  only  cactus,  sage-brush  and 
j^reasewood. 

SOURCES  OF  WATER  SUPPLY. 

In  Southern  California  water  for 
irrigation  is  obtained  from  running 
streams  ;  by  storing  water  in  reser- 
voirs constructed  in  the  mountains 
or  foothills  ;  by  tunneling  into  the 
mountains  ;    building  underground 

dams  to  force  the  subterranean  flow  to  the  surface,  and  by 
boring  artesian  wells.     Water  is  also  occasionally  pumped 


from  wells  on  a  small  scale,  by   windmills   or  by   steam 
engines. 

PREPARING  THE  SOIL. 

Before  the  cost  of  water  is  considered  it  is  necessary  to 
get  the  ground  and  trees  ready  for  the  use  of  water.  The 
preparation  of  virgin  soil  for  an  orchard  or  vineyard,  to  be 
irrigated  after  planting,  varies  little  from  that  of  land  which 
depends  on  rainfall.  If  the  soil  is  light  and  porous,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  quite  a  fall  to  the  land,  so  that  water  in 
the  furrows  may  be  run  swiftly  over  the  soil,  while  on  a 
heav}'  soil  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  ground  nearly  level, 
so  that  the  water  may  be  run  very  slowly,  thus  thoroughly 
soaking  the  ground.  Trees  are  usually  planted  twenty, 
twenty-two  or  twenty-four  feet  apart.  Furrows  are  com- 
monly opened  between  these  trees  by  taking  off 
the  teeth  from  a  six-foot  cultivator  and  placing 
a  small  shovel  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  center, 
thus  making  three  furrows,  each  two  feet  apart, 
at  one  trip.  The  growing  limbs  usually  extend 
so  far  out  from  the  trees  that  two  sets  of  furrows 
are  all  that  can  be  made.  Into  these  six  shallow 
furrows  the  water  is  turned  from  the  flumes  or 
head  ditch  and  is  allowed  to  run  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  until  the  ground  is  perfectly  soaked.  The 
cultivator  is  started  as  .soon  as  the  horses  can 
get  on  the  ground  after  the  irrigation,  and  the 
soil  is  kept  perfectly  pulverized  until  another  ir- 
rigation is  deemed  necessary. 
'0''i}  r   COST  OF  WATER. 

The  idea  that  water  for  irrigation  is  expensive 
in  Southern  California  is  [a  mistaken  one.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  cheaper  than  rainfall  in  Michigan  or 
New  Jersey.  The  peach-grower  of  these  latter  States 
would  often  give  half  his  crop  for  a  few  inches  of  water 
at  just  the  right  time,  but  being   unable    to  get  it  at  any 


Waite  Photo. 


IRRIGATION — THE   APPLICATION. 
Irrigating  a  young  Orange  Orchard,  near  Azusa. 


price  is  often  forced  to  see  his  entire  crop  a  total  loss  for  the 
lack  of  moisture.     The  fruit-grower  of  Southern  California, 
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he  is  rightly  located  (and  on  this  everything  depends), 
can  turn  on  the  water  whenever  his  trees  or  crops  need  it, 
and  can  turn  it  off  whenever  he  pleases,  absolutely  control- 
ling the  flow  of  moisture,  and  no  cost  he  is  put  to  can  be 
quoted  as  being  dear.  If  he  pays  $150  an  acre  for  his  land, 
including  the  water-r/^A/,  he  is  paying  an  average  price, 
and  if  he  is  put  to  the  further  expense  of  $3.00  to  $6.00  an 
acre  for  the  use  of  the  water  during  the  season,  he  is  pay- 
ing as  much  as  the  cost  of  water  averages  in  Southern 
California. 

1^  THE   DUTY   OF   WATER. 

v^k    It  has  required  many  years  of  experience  to  determine 

^^■xactly  the  amount  of  water  

^^■ecessary  to  properly  irrigate 
a  Southern  California  orchard, 
and  the  quantity  varies  great- 
ly. The  character  of  the  soil, 
the  rate  of  transpiration,  the 
kind  of  trees  to  be  irrigated, 
the  rainfall  of  the  previous 
season,  the  nearness  of  the 
surface  water,  the  amount  of 
cultivation,  all  tend  to  affect 
it.  The  law  of  capillary  at- 
traction demonstrates  that  fre- 
quent and  careful  cultivation 
makes  it  possible  to  grow  a 
crop  on  arid  land  by  irriga- 
tion which  was  not  deemed 
possible  some  years  ago,  when 
constant  flooding  of  the  soil 
was  the  custom.  lyight  and 
porous  soils  require  a  very 
much  larger  volume  of  water 
for  irrigation  than  a  heavy 
soil,  although  the  heavy  soil 
requires  a  much  longer  period 
of  flow.  The  light  .soil  will 
also  require  a  much  more  rap- 
id descent  in  the  furrows  than 
the  heavier  .soil,  in  order  to 
get  the  water  across  the  or- 
chard. On  an  almost  level 
soil^  gravelly  or  sandy  in  its 
nature,  it  will  be  found  nearly 
impossible  to  irrigate  more 
than  ten  to  fifteen  furrows 
with  a  head  of  100  inches  of 

water,  because  the  stream  sinks  so  steadily,  but  this  amount 
of  water  will  be  found  amply  suflBcient  to  cover  a  hundred 
furrows  in  the  ordinary  adobe  which  obtains  in  some  of  the 
best  sections. 

THE   NECESSITY   OF   IRRIGATION. 

Experience  in  Southern  California  has  demonstrated  that 
in  fruit  culture  the  orange  probably  requires  the  maximum 
amount  of  water,  and  the  olive,  if  irrigated  at  all,  the  min- 
imum. In  many  sections  of  Southern  California  all  decid- 
uous fruits,  including  walnuts,  olives,  apricots,  peaches  and 
wine  grapes,  are  grown  entirely  without  irrigation.  Oranges 
are  not  produced  in  paying  quantities,  as  a  commercial  pro- 


IRRIGATION- 
Navel  Orange 


position,  without  irrigation.  One  orange-grower  demon- 
strated at  Pasadena  that  fine  orange  trees  could  be  grown 
without  irrigation,  but  when  he  wanted  fruit  it  was  found 
necessary  to  irrigate.  In  sections  where  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed it  is  customary  to  flood  alfalfa  after  every  cutting  — 
from  five  to  eight  times  annually;  apricots,  peaches,  wal- 
nuts and  such  fruits,  from  two  to  three  times  annually  ; 
raisin  grapes  from  three  to  four  times  ;  oranges  and  lemons, 
five  to  six  times  ;  and  .some  fruit-growers  always  irrigate 
their  orchards  very  heavily  about  the  holidays,  just  before 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen. 

IRRIGATION   ADJUNCTS. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  sim- 
ple application  of  water  to 
arid  land  which  secures  the 
bountiful  results  to  be  seen 
on  every  hand  in  Southern 
California,  for  we  had  a  union 
of  water  and  land  for  many 
years  before  we  had  any  or- 
chards or  vineyards  worth 
mentioning.  Brains  and  en- 
ergy are  as  necessary  ele- 
ments as  either  water  or  land. 
To  plow  and  level  a  piece  of 
arid  mesa  soil,  measure  and 
stake  it,  dig  the  hole«  and 
plant  the  trees,  plow  the  open- 
ing furrows  and  give  the  trees 
and  vines  their  first  drink  of 
water  is  not  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  orcharding  in  Cali- 
fornia. Nor  will  it  answer  if 
only  the  next  step  is  taken, 
that  of  leaving  the  original 
furrows  across  the  orchard 
open  for  the  ready  flow  of  a 
fresh  stream  of  water  every 
time  the  ground  shows  signs 
of  drying  up.  This  might 
have  answered  under  the  old 
regime  of  two  score  years  ago, 
but  will  not  suffice  at  all  in 
the  present  day. 

The  orchardist  who  now 
makes  a  success  of  fruit-grow- 
ing must  practice  all  the  best 
methods  known,  and  be  also 
liberally  endowed  with  good  common  .sense  in  selecting  his 
land,  his  trees,  his  water- right,  and  the  kinds  of  fruit  he 
will  grow.  To  plant  prunes,  apricots  and  peaches,  all  in- 
tended for  drying,  in  a  section  where  the  fogs  will  not  ad- 
mit of  sunshine  is  not  good  sense. 

Cultivation  of  the  soil,  frequent  and  constant  stirring,  is 
as  necessary  as  water.  The  roots  of  all  plant  growth  need 
air,  just  as  much  as  the  leaves  do,  and  the  aeration  of  the 
soil  is  an  absolutely  necessary  adjunct  to  irrigation. 


-THE   RESUI,'] 
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tAKt)    OF    SUNSHINE 


OUR  PRIZE  LETTER. 


Editor  Land  of  Sunshine  :  In  compliance  with  your 
proposition  I  write  my  reasons  for  desiring  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

My  husband  has  had  charge  of  different  lumber  yards  for 
years,  but  the  recent  reverses  in  the  lumber  market  here 
have  thrown  him  out  of  very  remunerative  engagements. 
His  present  contract  expires  in  a  few  months  ;  at  its  expira- 
tion we  intend  to  remove  to  your  State  and  invest  some 
$5,000  in  whatever  seems  to  us  profitable. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  my  health,  on  account  of  a  bron- 
chial affection,  will  be  affected  favorably  by  the  change  ; 
the  doctor  so  states.  The  climate  of  California,  and  espe- 
cially Southern  California,  is  particularly  favorable  to  pul- 
monary trouble  ;  this  would  make  it  attractive  to  many 
thousands  who  are  now  lingering  in  the  East  hesitating,  yet 
under  large  med- 
ical expense. 

We  understand 
that  our  money 
can  be  invested  iu 
a  fruit  farm,  or- 
ange grove,  olive, 
prune  or  nut  or- 
chard. We  are 
informed  that 
even  acres  of  flow- 
ers are  raised  for 
profit.  We  are 
informed  that 
freight  rates  are 
excessive,  but 
that  even  so,  the 
demand  is  so  ac- 
tive and  large 
that  good  profits 
are  made ;  that 
our  goods  will 
have  a  ready  sale. 
We  hear   that    a 


dry-goods,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.,  are  about  the  same.  We 
are  iuformed  that  coal  is  higher,  but  that  very  little  is  re- 
quired in  the  winter  for  house-warming  purposes. 

We  hear  that  churches  are  well  represented  there  in  tal- 
ent, interest  and  property.  This  is  a  most  important  matter 
and  of  special  interest  to  heads  of  families.  The  Spoken 
Word  with  God's  help  is  a  mighty  power  for  the  good  of  men. 

We  hear  that  as  regards  floriculture,  as  regards  home  sur- 
roundings, you  have  the  most  beautiful  homes  in  the  world; 
that  Florida  is  no  longer  the  only  land  of  flowers ;  that 
Southern  California  is  the  home  of  the  flower,  the  magnolia 
and  the  mocking-bird. 

Altogether,  speaking  for  ourselves,  we  may  be  considered 
as  candidates  for  your  State,  as  soon  as  my  husband's  pres- 
ent contract  expires. 

Mrs.  Mary  Pollitt. 

2537  Olive  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


good  living  can  be  made  on  ten  or  twenty  acres. 

We  hear  that  every  part  of  Southern  California  is  conven- 
ient to  the  sea;  that  there  are  many  pleasant  resorts  on  the 
coast.  The  relaxation  and  change  incident  to  a  seaside  res- 
idence for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year  I  have  always  appreci- 
ated in  the  far  East — especially  to  men  engaged  in  business. 
You  have  also  delightful  mountain  resorts. 

You  have  a  lovely  climate  —  neither  excessive  heat  nor 
extreme  cold.  I  understand  there  is  always  a  pleasant 
breeze  that  can  be  depended  upon  daily.  You  have  no 
biting  cold ;  no  scraping  the  window  in  winter  to  be  able 
to  see  outside  ;  but  all  the  merchants  in  California  can  dis- 
play their  goods  in  the  shop-windows  without  a  number  of 
coal-oil  lamps  in  position. 

Your  schools,  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning  are 
famous.  The  best  of  teachers  are  employed  there  ;  this  is 
an  important  matter  for  my  boys.  Good  schools  are  the 
foundation  of  a  true  republic. 

We  understand  that  living  is  about  as  cheap  as  here ;  that 


CAVES   AT   LA  JOLI-A    PARK. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  COAST  SCENERY. 


The  illustration  on  this  page  represents  one  of  the  inter- 
esting features  of  coast  scenery  along  the  shore  of  Southern 
California.  These  caves  are  adjacent  to  La  Jolla  Hotel,  La 
Jolla  Park,  at  the  terminus  of  the  San  Diego,  Pacific  Beach 
and  La  Jolla  Railroad,  fourteen  miles  north  of  San  Diego, 
and  which  has  been  for  many  years  a  favorite  resort  for 
tourists  and  local  pleasure-seekers.  Here  the  action  of  the 
waves  during  untold  ages  has  worn  the  cliffs  into  fantastic 
forms.  The  caves  are  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height 
and  extend  far  into  the  bluff.  They  can  be  entered  by  boat 
when  the  tide  is  high  and  the  sea  calm,  or  by  foot  at  low 
tide.  Under  the  light  of  a  full  moon  the  scene  is  weird  and 
romantic  in  the  extreme,  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade 
being  most  striking. 

An  average  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  sunny  days 
make  it  possible  to  work  in  the  open  air  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  in  Southern  California. 
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<^THE  INTEROCEANIC  WATER-WAY. 


'WO  years  ago,  when  Warner  Miller,  President  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company,  lectured  in 
A.  the  city  of  L,oS  Angeles,  Mr.  C.  M.  Wells,  who  in- 
■oduced  him,  used  this  illustration  with  regard  to  the  effect 
hich  the  building  of  the  canal  would  have  on  California  : 
'For  purposes  of  commerce  ",  he  said,  "the  State  will  be 
floated  over  from  its  present  distant  and  isolated  position 
into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  only  one  thousand  miles  from 
the  Atlantic."  Mr.  Miller  declared  this  simile  to  be  an  ad- 
mirable one  and  strictly  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  trade. 
The  present  distance  by  water  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco is  15,000  miles.  Via  the  Nicaragua  Canal  it  would 
be  5,000  miles.  The  comparative  cost  of  transportation  by 
water  to  transportation  by  rail  is  as  one  to  five,  which 
makes  the  5,000  miles  through  the  canal  no  more  than  1,000 
miles  by  rail.  Thus  if  the  canal  were  constructed,  the  prod- 
ucts of  California,  which  are  now  hauled  from  2,000  to 
3,000  miles  by  rail  over  heavy  grades,  or  carried  15,000 
miles  by  water  to  market,  would  in  effect  be  carried  one- 
third  of  that  distance. 
^^  The  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  naturally  profound 
^■elievers  in  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Although  its  value  to 
^nie  whole  country  —  and  for  that  matter  to  the  entire  com- 
^^ercial  world  —  will  be  extraordinary,  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
it  will  bring  industrial  and  financial  changes  little  short  of 
a  complete  revolution.  To  enumerate  these  changes  one 
would  require  the  genius  and  imagination  of  a  romancer, 
as  well  as  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of  a  statistician. 
Mr.  Miller  has  repeatedly  declared  to  audiences  here  and 
in  the  East  that  the  canal  would  quadruple  the  population 
of  California  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  its  comple- 
tion— a  strong  statement,  but  one  as  nearly  susceptible  of 
proof  as  anything  in  the  value  of  a  prophecy  ever  can  be. 
He  also  declared  that  the  increase  in  the  actual  value  of 
the  land  in  California  one  year  after  the  canal  was  built 
would  pay  its  entire  cost  of  construction.  The  canal  will 
cost  about  $85,000,000,  and  the  property  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia alone,  as  the  assessors'  figures  show,  has  increased 
nearly  that  amount  since  the  railroads  were  built  into  the 
country.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  construction  of  the 
canal  would  raise  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  State 
over  $100,000,000  the  first  year  after  the  work  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  plainly  only 
a  question  of  time.  The  abandonment  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  French  leaves  this  enterprise  no  rival^  and 
the  scientific  world  has  agreed  that  the  interoceanic  canal 
on  the  American  continent  must  be  through  Lake  Nicara- 
gua. It  has  also  been  agreed  among  the  many  expert 
engineers  who  have  made  a  thorough  investigation  and 
study  of  the  problems  presented  in  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  that  no  serious  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  the  work 
—  none  that  money,  labor  and  scientific  skill  cannot  over- 
come. 

The  proposed  route  begins  at  Graytown  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  there  was  formerly  a  commodious  harbor,  but 
which  of  late  years  has  been  closed  in  by  a  sand-bar.  It 
would   be    necessary  to  construct  a  harbor  at  this  place, 


which  could  be  done  by  dredging  out  the  sand  and  build- 
ing out  breakwaters.  From  Graytown  the  canal  runs  west- 
ward ten  miles  through  a  nearly  level  country,  where  the 
excavation  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  Then  come  three 
locks  with  lifts  respectively  of  thirty-one,  thirty  and  forty- 
five  feet,  which  brings  the  canal  to  the  summit  level  of  the 
lake.  These  locks  are  large,  but  not  larger  than  several 
that  are  now  in  existence.  Three  and  a  half  miles  more 
of  distance  is  covered  in  passing  through  these  locks.  Be- 
yond the  third  lock  the  canal  crosses  a  chain  of  rocky  hills, 
and  there  the  heaviest  and  slowest  and  most  expensive 
work  must  be  done,  the  blasting  out  and  removing  of 
7,000,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  and  3,000,000  cubic  yards 
of  soil.  It  will  take  five  years  to  complete  this  section  ol 
the  canal.  The  length  of  this  cut  is  2.9  miles.  From 
there  the  canal  runs  through  a  ravine,  now  threaded  by  a 
stream  called  the  Limpio,  for  a  distance  of  12  miles.  This 
brings  it  to  a  point  called  Ochoa,  where  a  great  dam  is  to 
be  constructed,  1900  feet  long  and  70  feet  high,  which  is 
to  raise  the  San  Juan  river  to  the  level  of  the  lake  out  of 
which  it  flows.  From  this  dam  the  canal  merges  into  the 
San  Juan  river,  and  a  distance  ot  121.04  miles  brings  it 
out  into  Lake  Nicaragua.  The  route  across  the  lake  is 
56  J^  miles.  Here,  as  in  the  San  Juan  river,  the  canal  is, 
so  to  speak,  made  for  us.  From  the  lake  to  the  Pacific  at 
Brito  is  17  miles,  of  which  ii}4  is  to  be  excavated,  and  the 
rest  is  a  small  lake  or  basin.  In  this  section  three  locks 
will  be  located,  two  of  which  will  have  lifts  of  forty-two 
and  a  half  feet,  and  the  other  a  variable  lift  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-nine  feet,  according  to  the  tide.  The  harbor 
at  Brito  will  be  enlarged  and  improved. 

The  total  length  of  the  canal  will  be  169.4  miles,  of 
which  the  actual  canal  cutting  will  be  only  26.8  miles. 
The  cost  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  60  to  100 
millions  of  dollars.  The  time  consumed  by  a  vessel  pass- 
ing through  it  would  be  twenty-eight  hours.  Six  or  seven 
years  would  be  required  to  build  the  canal.  The  estimated 
tonnage  to  pass  through  the  canal  the  first  year  after  it  is 
opened  is  ten  or  eleven  million  tons.  The  charge  in  the 
Suez  Canal  is  $2.00  per  ton. 

The  trip  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  by  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal  would  be  made  in  about  twenty  days.  It  will 
be  a  favorite  route  for  passengers,  except  through  the 
months  when  storms  are  common  on  the  Atlantic,  and  it 
might  then  be  varied  by  a  trip  from  New  Orleans  north  by 
rail.  Fruits  can  be  carried  by  this  route  and  distributed 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  less  than  half  what  the  trans- 
portation now  costs.  They  can  be  carried  to  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  and  sold  to  advantage. 

The  building  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  means  much  to 
California,  but  it  also  means  a  great  deal  to  the  nation  at 
large.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  the  last  adminis- 
tration declared  that  the  country  would  soon  be  called  upon 
to  choose  between  duplicating  her  navy,  that  one  fleet 
might  be  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  in  the  Pacific,  or,  as 
an  alternative,  building  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  the  lat- 
ter would  be  the  less  expensive  process. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  Canal  question  is  to  have 
an  early  consideration  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  with 
good  prospect  of  favorable  action.  G.  H.  Williams. 


Condensed  Information   Regarding  South- 
ern California. 

The  section  generally  known  as  Southern 
California  comprises  the  seven  counties  of  Los 
Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  Orange,  Riverside, 
San  Diego,  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara.  The 
total  area  of  these  counties  is  44,901  square 
miles,  which  is  29  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
State,  or  larger  than  the  combined  area  of  Con- 
necticut, Delaware.  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 
The  coast  line  extends  north-west  and  south- 
east a  distance  of  about  275  miles.  Within 
this  area  there  is  a  remarkable  variety  of 
climate,  soil  and  topography.  In  winter  one 
can  travel  on  foot  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
from  orange  groves  to  snow  fields.  The  popu- 
lation in  1890  was  201,352. 

Los  AngelkS,  the  leading  county  of  Southern 
California,  has  an  area  of  about  4,000  square 
miles,  some  four-fifths  of  which  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  with  water  supplied.  The  shore 
line  is  about  85  miles  in  length.  The  popula- 
tion increased  from  33,881  in  1880  to  101,454  i" 
1890.  Horticulure  is  the  principal  industry. 
There  are  over  1,500,000  fruit  trees  growing  in 
the  county. 

Los  Angeles  city,  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  Southern  California,  15  miles  from  the  coast, 
has  a  population  to-day  of  about  75,000.  Eleven 
railroads  center  here.  There  are  about  100 
miles  of  graded  and  graveled  streets,  and  1 1 
miles  of  paved  streets.  The  city  is  entirely 
lighted  by  electricity.  There  is  a  $500,000  court 
house,  a  $200,000  city  hall,  and  many  large 
business  blocks.  The  residences  are  mostly 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens. 

The  other  principal  cities  are  Pasadena,  Po- 
mona, Whittier,  Azusa,  Downey,  Santa  Monica, 
Redondo  and  San  Pedro. 

San  Bernardino  County  is  the  largest 
county  in  the  State.  Most  of  the  area  is 
mountain  and  desert.  Much  of  the  latter  can, 
however,  be  reclaimed,  with  water  from  the 
mountains.  Population  about  20,000.  In  the 
mountains  are  minerals  and  timber.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  two  railroads.  Fine  oranges  are 
raised. 

San  Bernardino  city,  the  county  seat,  is  a 
railroad  center,  with  about  5,000  people.  The 
other  principal  places  are  Redlands,  Ontario, 
Colton  and  Chino. 

Orange  County  was  segregated  from  Los 
Angeles  county  in  1889.  Area  671  square  miles  ; 
population,  in  1890,  13,589.  Much  fruit  and 
grain  are  raised.  Most  of  the  land  is  arable, 
and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water. 

Santa  Ana,  the  county  seat,  is  an  attractive 
place,  with  a  population  of  5,000.  Other  cities 
are  Orange,  Tustin,  Anaheim  and  Fullerton. 

Riverside  County  was  created  in  1893  from 
portions  of  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego 
counties.  Area  7,000  square  miles  ;  population 
about  14,000.     It  is  an  inland  county. 

Riverside,  the  county  seat,  is  noted  for  its 
extensive  orange  groves  and  beautiful  homes. 


Other    places   are  South  Riverside,    Perris 
and  San  Jacinto. 

San  Diego  County  is  a  large  county,  the 
most  southern  in  the  State,  a^'oining  Mex- 
ico. Much  of  the  area  is  at  present  desert. 
Population  about  30,000.  There  are  moun- 
tains 10,000  feet  above,  and  depressions  250 
feet  below  sea  level,  furnishing  every  variety 
of  climate.  That  of  the  coast  region  is  re- 
markably mild  and  equable.  Irrigation  is 
being  rapidly  extended.  Fine  lemons  are 
raised  near  the  coast,  and  all  other  fruits 
flourish. 

San  Diego  city,  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway  system, 
with  a  population  of  about  17,000.  Across 
the  bay  is  Coronado  Beach  with  its  mam- 
moth hotel.  Other  cities  are  National  City, 
Escondido,  Julian  aud  Oceanside. 

VenturX  County  adjoins  Los  Angeles 
county  on  the  north.  It  is  very  mountain- 
ous. There  are  many  profitable  petroleum 
wells.  Apricots  and  other  fruits  are  raised, 
also  many  beans.  Population  in  1870,  10,071. 

San  Buenaventura,  the  county  seat,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  coast.  Population 
2,500.  Other  cities  are  Santa  Paula,  Hue- 
neme  and  Fillmore. 

Santa  Barbara  is  the  most  northern  of 
the  seven  counties,  with  a  long  shore  line. 
There  are  many  rugged  mountains  in  the 
interior,  about  one-fifth  of  the  1,450,000 
acres  being  arable.  Semi-tropic  fruits  are 
largely  raised,  and  beans  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county. 

Santa  Barbara,  the  county  seat,  is  noted 
for  its  mild  climate  and  rare  vegetation. 
It  is  located  on  a  sloping  mesa,  facing  the 
ocean  and  islands,  with  mountains  in  the 
rear,  and  foot-hills  studded  with  live-oaks. 
Population  about  6,000.  Other  cities  are 
Lonipoc,  Carpenteria  and  Santa  Maria. 


News  Items. 

An  octogenarian  from  Ontario  walked  into 
the  Arcadia  Hotel  at  Santa  Monica  recently, 
alid  planking  down  his  satchel  remarked 
that  he  had  "come  to  keep  cool."  Mein- 
heer  Reinhardt  intimated  that  he  had  found 
the  right  place,  and  he  had. 


Mr.  M.  Y.  Beach,  who  was  for  six  or  eight 
years  on  the  New  York  Tribune  staff,  has 
chosen  the  Florence  Hotel,  San  Diego,  as 
his  abiding  place.  Mr.  Beach  has  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Southern  California, 
and  his  pen  will  prove  a  valuable  delineator 
of  her  advantages. 


The  square  in  front  of  the  Horton  House, 
San  Diego,  is  to  be  occupied  during  the  Ca- 
brillo  celebration  with  a  monster  pavilion. 
The  ground  has  been  used  of  late  by  po- 
litical speakers  and  their  ajidiences,  Thos. 
V.  Cator,  who  is  stopping  at  the  Horton, 
firing  the  first  gun  for  the  Populists. 


Mr.  Solon  Borglum  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
designed  the  illustration  on  the  first  page  of 
this  number,  is  a  brother  and  pupil  of  John 
G.  Borglum,  the  well  known  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia artist  now  in  the  East.  From  his 
out-door  sketches,  modelling,  etc.,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Solon  has  laid  the  foundations  for 
true  art  work  as  carefully  as  did  his  brother. 


proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Brewster,  San  Diego 
That  hotel-men  make  valuable  committee- 
men is  further  evinced  by  the  fact  that  E.  S. 
Babcock  of  Hotel  del  Coronado,  and  H.  W. 
Alden,  an  old-time  hotel-man,  are  also  on 
the  Executive  Committee. 


\ 


The  publisher  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a 
pleasant  day  at  La  Jolla  with  Mr.  Gardner, 
manager  of  the  San  Diego  Union.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner is  planning  many  improvements  in  the 
Union,  and  proposes  to  keep  it  second  to 
none  in  the  section. 


One  of  the  least  self-seeking  and  hardest 
workers  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
coming  Cabrillo  Celebration  is  J.  E.  O'Brien, 


The  Hollenbeck  Hotel  is  fast  being  ren- 
dered all  that  the  term  "first-class"  conveys 
to  the  most  exacting  tourist  or  local  patron. 
The  front  stairs  have  been  removed  to  make 
place  for  a  fine  ladies'  entrance  and  to  en- 
large the  already  commodious  office.  Eight- 
een new  rooms  are  being  added,  and  as  an 
electric  plant  is  to  be  put  in,  the  house  is 
being  re-wired  for  new  electric  bells  and 
lights.  The  court  is  to  be  remodeled  and 
made  still  more  attractive,  while  a  first-class 
grill-room  is  to  be  built  Besides  improve- 
ments to  be  made  in  the  present  cafe,  the 
hotel  will  have  a  separate  dining-room  on 
the  American  plan  for  guests,  and  several 
private  dining-rooms.  Seventy-five  rooms 
and  one  hall  will  be  re-carpeted,  the  old 
furniture  re-upholstered  and  new  furniture 
added.  Mr.  Bilicke's  hotel  policy  has  been 
broad  and  generous  from  his  first  appear- 
ance in  Los  Angeles,  and  the  remarkable 
business  of  the  Hollenbeck,  in  season  and 
out,  attest  the  virtue  of  such  methods. 


The  attention  of  our  representative  peo- 
ple is  called  to  the  official  "Los  Angeles  and 
Southern  California  Blue  Book"  novv  being 
compiled  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Thompson.  The 
work,  which  is  copyrighted,  will  be  an  ele- 
gant standard  edition  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  pages  and  contain  a  list  of  the  busi- 
ness and  society  people  in  good  standing 
throughout  Southern  California,  as  well  as 
of  the  different  churches,  clubs,  leading 
hotels,  etc.  As  the  book  will  be  out  about 
December,  1894.  adult  members  of  families 
should  send  their  city  or  country  addresses, 
reception  days,  etc.,  to  Mrs.  A.  A.  Thomp- 
son, 447  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


San  Marcos,  San  Diego  county,  is  coming 
to  the  front  under  the  efficient  efforts  of  D. 
P.  Hale,  manager  of  the  San  Marcos  Land 
Company.  Many  dwellings,  etc. ,  are  being 
built  that  would  do  credit  to  larger  towns. 


Southern  California  Hotel  Association. 


official  Headquarters,  205  New  High  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Geo.  W.   Lynch,   Proprietor  Redondo  Hotel,  Redondo 

Beach.  President. 
J.  E.  O'Brien,  Proprietor  Hotel  Brewster,  San  Diego, 

First  Vice-President. 
A.  C.  'BiLicKE,   Proprietor   Hollenbeck,    Los  Angeles, 

Second  Vice-President. 
Chas.  H.  Smith,  205  New  High  Street,  Los  Angeles, 

Secretary. 
Dr.  Wm.  Chapman,  Manager  Arrowhead  Hot  Springs 

Hotel,  Arrowhead  Springs,  Treasurer. 
Executive  Committee:      Geo.  W.   Lynch,  Redondo, 

ex-officio ;  J.  E.    O'Brien,    San    Diego,    ex-officio ; 

Thos.  Pascoe,   Hotel  Lincoln,  Los  Angeles;    E.  S. 

Babcock,  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

F.  A.  Miller,  The  Glenwood,  Riverside  ;  A.  H.  Pratt, 

Hotel  Windsor,  Redlands. 

E.  P.  Dunn,  San  Marcos,  Santa  Barbara. 
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HE  HARBOR  OF  LOS  ANGELES 
COUNTY. 


AMONG  the  seaside  towns  of  South- 
em  California,  San  Pedro  is  perhaps 
less  known  in  proportion  to  its  im- 
portance than  any  other  place.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  San  Pedro  has 
never  made  any  particular  effort  to  attract  pleasure-seekers, 
but  has  kept  to  its  business  as  an  important  shipping  port. 
The  very  fact  that  it  is  a  busy  port  has  tended  to  keep  away 
some  visitors  who  like  a  more  quiet  resort.  This,  however, 
is  likely  to  be  changed  before  long:,  and  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising to  see  San  Pedro 
take  its  place  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  seaside 
resorts  of  Los  Angeles 
county.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  as  far  as 
scenery  is  concerned,  San 
Pedro  is  the  most  pictur- 
esque place  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Los  Angeles 
county.  The  view  from 
the  new  residence  part  of 
town,  an  elevated  plain 
overlooking  the  harbor, 
is  very  fine,  embracing 
the  busy  bay,  the  ocean 
and  coast  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, with  the  wharves 
and  ware-houses  at  the 
feet  of  the  spectator.  In 
the  distance,  inland,  may 
be  seen  the  range  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  capped  with 
snow  during  the  winter 
months,  while  out  at  se^^v', 
Catalina  Island  rises  like 
a  mountain  range  from 
the  ocean. 

The  smooth  bay  has 
many  charms  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  rowing, 
bathing  and  fishing. 
There  is  no  better  bath- 
ing on  the  coast.  The 
beach  is  sandy  and  the 
bathers  can  take  either 
surf  or  still  water  as  they 
choose. 

San  Pedro  has  first-class  railroad  facilities,  being  con- 
nected with  Los  Angeles  by  two  lines^  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Los  Angeles  Terminal.  Recently  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Railway,  a  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe,  the  largest  single 
railway  system  in  the  world,  has  completed  traflBc  arrange- 
ments with  the  Terminal  Company  and  is  running  trains 
over  that  line,  thus  giving  San  Pedro  practically  three  lines 
of  railroad,  or  a  total  mileage  of  more  than  15,000  miles. 
SauPedro  made  a  rapid  growth  during  the  past  few  years 


MAP  OF  SAN  PEDRO  HARBOR  AND  BAY — WITH  PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS. 


and  has  some  good  business  blocks,  schools,  churches,  ho- 
tels, a  bank,  and  other  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  modern 
and  progressive  city.  The  chief  business  of  the  town  is  its 
shipping,  lumber  and  coal  being  the  leading  commodities 
handled.  The  chief  improvement  at  San  Pedro  during  the 
past  few  years  has  been  made  by  the  Terminal  Railway 
Company,  which  purchased  what  was  known  as  Rattlesnake 
Island,  now  known  as  Terminal  Island  or  East  San  Pedro, 
paying  a  large  sum  for  it  and  building  a  long  wharf  where 
much  business  is  already  done.  Besides  this  a  commodious 
pavilion  has  been  erected  on  the  beach,  also  bath-houses, 
and  the  island  has  already  become  a  favorite  resort  for  Los 
Ansjclcs  people.    Tlie  beach  is  extensive  and  level  and  there 

is  excellent  bathing.  A 
fish  canning  factory  has 
been  erected  on  Terminal 
Island,  where  sardines, 
mackerel  and  other  fish 
are  put  up  for  the  market. 
The  importance  of  San 
Pedro  as  a  commercial 
port  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  receipts  for  du- 
ties and  tonnage  since 
1882,  when  it  was  made 
a  separate  customs  dis- 
trict, have  amounted  to 
nearly  a  million  dsUars. 
Over  IOC  vessels  have  ar- 
rived at  San  Pedro  from 
foreign  ports  within  a 
year,  while  the  arrivals 
from  domestic  ports  have 
been  over  1000  within 
twelve  months.  The 
principal  article  of  for- 
eign import  is  coal,  which 
comes  from  Australia  and 
British  Columbia.  The 
largest  importation  of  coal 
was  in  :888,  when  168,437 
tons  were  received.  Lum- 
ber is  the  most  important 
article  of  domestic  impor- 
tation. During  the  two 
years  1887  and  1888  there 
were  received  over  333,- 
000,000  feet.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export 
are  wheat,  barley,  corn, 
wine,  canned  goods,  honey  and  hides. 

San  Pedro  has  been  used  as  a  harbor  as  long  as  white 
men  have  lived  in  Southern  California.  Over  twenty  years 
ago  it  was  selected  by  government  engineers  as  the  most 
favorable  point  for  a  harbor  between  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego,  and  the  first  appropriation  for  that  purpose  was  made 
in  187 1,  amounting  to  $200,000.  Since  that  time  other  ap- 
propriations have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  the  total 
now  amounting  to  about  $1,000,000.  When  the  work  of 
improving  the  harbor  was  commenced  there  was  a  depth  of 
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only  eighteen  inches  on  the  bar  at  mean  low  tide.  This 
depth  has  been  gradually  increased  until  at  present  the 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar  nt  rtr^an  low  tirle  is  over  foiirtcen 
feet.  Vessels  draw- 
ing from  seventeen 
to  eighteen  feet  of 
water  now  come  to 
the  wharves  at  San 
Pedro  and  discharge 
their  cargoes  in  a 
thoroughly  safe  and 
absolutely  land- 
locked harbor. 
However,  as  nearly 
all  the  foreign  com- 
merce at  San  Pedro 
is  carried  in  ships  of 
greater  draft  than 
eighteen  feet,  such 
vessels  are  still  com- 
pelled to  anchor  in 
the  roadstead,  dis- 
charging and  receiv- 
ing their  cargoes  by 
lighters.  This 
method  is  expensive 
and  adds  largely  to 
the  cost  of  shipping.  For  this  reason  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  San  Pedro  would  be  an  important  point  of  de- 
fense in  case  of  war,  a  strong  effort  was  made  some  years 
ago  to  induce  Congress  to  create  a  government  deep-sea 
harbor  here. 

A  board  of  Government  engineers  was  sent  out  to  exam- 
ine the  coast  and  select  the  most  suitable  point  for  such  a 


by  Congress  on  this  recommendation,  opposition  developed 
on  the  part  of  another  would-be  harbor,  and  Congress  was 

induced  to  «end  out  another  board,   which  confirmed   the 


I,OOKING  SEAWARD  —  SAN   PEDRO    HARBOR. 
L.  A.  T.  Ry.  Wharf  and  Depot.      2  and  3.  Present  Breakwater.      4.  Entrance  from  Roadstead. 


Pierce  Photo. 

5.  S.  p.  Ry.  Wharf. 


report  of  its  predecessor,  as  did  a  third  body  of  engineers 
which  reported  two  years  ago,  still  more  strongly  indorsing 
San  Pedro.  The  engineers  recommended  a  breakwater  8,200 
feet  long,  extending  southward  and  ea.stward  from  Point 
Firmin.     The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $2,885,324. 

The  opposition  referred  to  has  succeeded  in  postponing  an 
appropriation,  and  in  securing  the  appointment  of  another 

Senate  committee,  to 
visit  us  this  fall  to  in- 
vestigate the  harbor 
question.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  com- 
mittee will  reverse  the 
decisions  of  the  engin- 
eers,  but  even  if  it 
should  do  so  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  Con- 
gress will  go  back  up- 
on  the  repeated  rec- 
ommendations of  these 
experts.  As  showing 
the  opinion  on  the 
subject  in  Los  Angeles 
it  may  be  mentioned 
that  an  official  vote  by 
members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  tak- 
en several  months  ago, 
resulted  three  to  on 
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SAN  PEDRO  WHARF  scENK — LOOKING  INWARD.  Pierce  Photo,       jjj  favor  of  San  Pedn 

harbor.     After  a  careful  survey  they  reported  strongly  in      as  a  site  for  a  Government  deep-water  harbor.     Several  po- 
favor  of  San  Pedro  as  the  best  location  for  a  harbor,  and  as      litical  conventions  have  also  indorsed  the  site  during  the 
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the  best  for  coast  defense.  j^Before  any  action  could  be  taken     past  few  months. 


R.  L.  T. 


OVERTON  &  FIREY 

Rekl  Estkte 

POMONA,  GAL. 

-^^ 

Orange  and  Lemon  Groves  in  full  bearing  for  sale. 
Also  improved  lands  well  located. 

We  have  several  fine  Orange  Groves  for  exchange 
for  eastern  property. 

If  you  want  a  home  in  the  leading  Orange  producing 
section  in  Southern  California,  call  on  or  address  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OVERTON  &  FIKEY, 

POMONA,   CAI,. 


READ 


"^ 


AA/  /LLUSTRA  TED 
WEEKL  Y  JOURA/AL 

$2.00  A  YEAR,  SCaCOPY. 

OFFICE  3"°&D^^^  SAN  DIEGO  j 


THEO.    POINDEXTER,    MGR. 


(Branch  of  San  Francisco.) 


Horizontal  and  Upright  Sta- 
tionery and  Marine  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps 
Launches  .... 


IRRIGATION  PLANTS,  MINING  HOISTS  AND  MARINE 
ENGINES. 

Headquarters  for  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  Southern  California. 


114  Requena  St. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Baker  House 


G.   F.    HEISTAND,    PROPRIETOR 

Rates  $1.25  to  $2.00  per  day 

Special  rates  by  the  week  or  month 


FREE   BUS   . 


OPPOSITE    POSTOFFICC 


-Redlands,    Cal. 


MANZANA  eOLONY 


For  advertisement  about 
Liebre  Rauch,  Manzana 
and  Almendro  Colonies,  and  the  West  End  of  Ante- 
lope Valley,  see  page  24.  Perseus  can  obtain  infor- 
mation about  these  places  at  the  office  of  the 
Companies,  401-403  Stimson  Building,  cor.  Spring 
and  Third  Sts.,  Los  Angeles.  An  illustrated  pam- 
phlet has  been  published,  giving  many  interesting 
particulars.  This  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
Excursions  are  made  to  the  Valley  aboutevery  week 
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OLIVER  & 
CREASINGER 


237 

W.  First 
Street 


SEMI-TROPIC         ^^/^; 
Homestead  Co.    Third  st. 


Orange  and  Walnut 

Groves  a  Specialty. 


NORTON  & 

218  S.  Broadway.  KENNEDY 


MEEKINS  & 


118H 
South  Broadway 


Fruit  Orchards 
Kanches,  City  Property 


SHERWOOD 


ALMONDS!   OLIVES  !     PRUNES  ! 

Would  you  like  an  Almond,  Pruue  or  Olive  Orchard 
in  California?  I  make  a  business  ot  selling  lands  for 
the  special  production  of  the  above,  cheap,  on  long 
time. and  will  plant  and  care  for  same  until  in  bearing, 
if  desired.    For  full  particulars  address, 

R.  C.  SHAW,  Colonization  Agent, 
330!»^  South   Spring   Street,  L.os   Angeles,    Cal. 


reaf'^  The  f^pe^ihep 

Long  Beach,  Cal. 
Contains  latest  Local  and  General  News. 
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ARLINGTON    HEIGHTS" 


Riverside,  Cal. 
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T3  T  ^  7  Th'  T^  Q  TT^  Th'    ^^^  greatest  center  of  the  Orange  industry  in 
J-/-LvvJJ.J^U/     a„„^;^.3     is  a  city  of  elegant  homes, 'grand 


"Arlington  Heights" 


One  of  the  artesian  wells  of  the  C^AGE-  CANAL 
SYSTEM  (flowing  about  200  miner's  inches  of 
water),  supplying  water  to  the  ARLINGTON 
HEIGHTS    LANDS. 


America, 

scenery,  fine  schools,  many  churches,  fine  drives,  shady  walks,  abundance  of 
pure  water,  and  a  climate  hardly  equaled,  never  excelled  in  this  country. 

(a  part  of  Riverside)  includes 
over  six  square  miles  of  the 
finest  Orange  and  Lemon  land  in  the  world  ;  is  high,  smooth  of  surface, 
gently  sloping,  thoroughly  drained,  free  from  stones  or  gravel ;  an  alluvial 
soil  of  great  depth  and  richness. 

To  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  Home- 
seeker  —  the  Capitalist  —  the  searcher  for  a  winter  retreat,  those  in  delicate 
health,  and  seekers  of  homes  where  beauty  of  location,  comfort  and  profit 
are  combined.  For  descriptive  pamphlet,  with  valuable  information  on 
Orange  and  Lemon   Culture,  address 

THE  RIVERSIDE  TRUST  CO.Limited. 

RIVERSIDE,   CAL. 

In  writing  qaP^^^K^^^^  OF  Sunshine.' 


GAS  FOR  FUEL 


rAND£ 


A  MATCH  FOR  KINDLING 


Has  become  the  Popular  Process  for  Cooking  and  Heating. 
Gas  Cooking  Stoves 

Gas  Heating  Stoves 

Gas  Water  Heaters 
Gas  Boiling  Stoves 

Gas  WafBe  Irons 
Gas  Cake  Griddles 

Gas  Bread  Toasters 

Gas  Candy  Furnaces 

Gas  Nursery  Burners 
Gas  Flat  Iron  Heaters 

Gas  Curling  Iron  Heaters 

Gas  Cooking  Stoves,  with  or  without  water  backs,  sold  for  cash  or  on 

the  installment  plan. 

Call  and  see  a  Gas  Stove  in  actual  operation  at  the  office  of  the 

Los  Angeles  Lighting  Company, 

457  South  Broadway. 

La  Jolla  Park  Hotel 

(Pronounced  La  Ho-yeh.l 


'T^uis  charming  rejDrt  is  situated  14  miles  from  San  Diego,  and  is  reached  by  Ihe 
(®)  San  Diego,  Pacific  Ueach  &  La  jolla  Ky.,  after  a  delightful  ride  along  the 
seashore.  The  beach  is  the  most  wonderful  and  curious  in  California.  Fine 
fishing,  surf-bathing,  boating  and  shooting.  Hotel  strictly  first-class.  Rates  Jio 
per  week  and  upward.    For  further  particulars  address 

JOHNSON  &  RITCHIE,  San  Uiego,  Cal. 


HOTEL  B-REWSTETl 


SAN  DIEGO 


American  Plan  Only. 


CALIFORNIA 


BATES  S8.50  PJiU  DAY  AM)  W. 

The  best  equipped  hotel  in  Southern  California.  Centrally  located.  Elevators 
and  fire  escapes.  Baths,  hot  and  cold  water  in  all  suites.  Modern  conveniences. 
Fine  large  sample  rooms  for  commercial  travelers 

J.  E.  O'BRIEN,   Manager. 


iLIVE  TREES 


Send  and  get  a  copy 
of  our  book  on  Olive 
Culture,  mailed  free. 


and  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock 
for  sale  at 


THE  PomoNfl  NOt^SEf^Y 

HOWLAND  BROTHERS,  Proprietors, 
Pomona,  Cal. 


THE  MORTON  HOUSE 

D   STREET,    BETWEEN   THIRD  AND   FOURTH 
ON   PLAZA 

Most  Centrally  Located  and  Best  Equipped  Hotel  In  the  City.      | 

It  occupies  the  entire  north  side  of  the  Plaza,  and  has  over  TWO  HUNDRED 
HANDSOMELY  FURNISHED  ROOMS,  arranged  singly  or  en  suite.  The  table 
is  provided  with  the  BEST  THE  MARKET  AFFORDS,  and  the  cuisine  is  unsur- 
passed. Two  lines  of  street  cars  pass  its  doors,  affording  means  of  transit  to 
almost  any  part  of  the  city,  and  the  hotel  'bus  meets  all  trains  and  steamers.  The 
postoffice  is  just  opposite  this  hotel  and  it  is  surrounded  by  large  new  brick  blocks. 

Run  on  American  Plan.     Rates  $2  and  $2,50  per  Day, 

^^  We  defy  competition  as  regards  the  quality  of  our  table,  "S^ 

"W.  E.  HHDLEY,  Proprietor. 


6ELL  TfiE  EARTH 


R.  S.   BASSETT 

Pomona,  Cal. 


Choice  Lands  for  General  Farming 


At 

Low  Prices 


$60  TO  $100  AND  UPWARD  PER  ACRE 


^ 


Smooth,  rich,  sandy  loam.  All  under  cultivation.  Ample  water  supply  for  irrigation  passes 
at  convenient  points  through  these  lands.  Unsurpassed  for  grain,  hay,  deciduous  and  citrus 
fruits,  etc.  Nearness  to  city  market  and  seaport  adds  value  to  all  products.  Having  access  by 
good  level  roads,  or  two  lines  of  railroad,  into  the  metropolis  of  all  Southern  California.  Beautiful 
scenery  of  mountains,  valley  and  ocean.  Healthful  location.  Only  six  to  twelve  miles  from 
IvOS  Angeles  or  the  ocean  in  two  directions.  Only  ten  miles  from,  and  in  sight  of,  Redondo,  one 
of  the  finest  h<;alth  and  pleasure  resorts  on  the  Southern  California  Coast. 


BIXBY,  HOWARD  &  CO.,  304  West  First  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


H.   H.  MARKHAM 

President 
E.  P.  JOHNSON 

Vice-President 


A.  C.  JONES 

Secretary 
JNO.  C.  DOTTER, 

Treasurer 


Los  Anoefes 
Furniture  Co. 


10LESALE   «N0    RETAIL 


The  Largest  and  Best  Assorted  Stock  of 

Furniture,  Carpets,  Bedding 

upholstered  Goods^  Shades^  Etc. 
in  Southern   California. 

225,  227  and  229  6.  Broadwau 

L06  ANGELES,  CAL 


HOTEL      PKL-OTV^KRES 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA. 


A  strictly  first  class  house  of  130  large  rooms,  elegantly  furnished. 
Situated  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe 
Railways,  32  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles.  Rates,  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
day  ;  $12.50  to  $17.50  per  week.  v.  B.  .SIMMS,  Manager. 


flDflmS   <St  SHELiDON 


SHELDON 
.    APAIMS 


CABINETS 
BOOK  CASES 
OFFICE   DESKS 
HOUSE   FURNITURE 


gA-RPE/NTE-R   SHOP 

5,'j;j  S.  SPRING  STREET 


Counters,  Shelving.  House  Repairing 
and  General  Carpenter  Work. 


Tel.  966 


(Between  5th  and  6th  Sts.) 

lOS  ANGEI^ES,  CAI,. 


HELLO   THERE!      I  want  some  at  that  price. 


WALL  PAPER 
GOLO  PAPER  - 
HANGING 


6  CTS. 

10 


A  ROLL 


Chicago  Wall  Paper  House 

Samples  Sent.     328  Soutli  Spring  Street, 


Telephone  409 


I>OS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Hotel  Green 


1  The  Newest  and  Finest 

i      of  the  great  Pleasure  Re- 
sorts of  California. 

Fine,    large  Tennis  Court 
and  Billiard  Room. 

Finest  Private  Theatre  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Two    Elevators.      Electric 
Lights.     Private  Garden. 

OWNER 


Maanincent  3— 
Moresque  Palace 


1 


300  Sunny  and  Spacious 
Rooms  with  Private  Par-      ! 
lors  and  Bath  Rooms. 

Conservatory,  Hungarian 
Orchestra,    Promenade. 

Three  large  Reading  and 
Writing  Rooms  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

J.  H.  HOLMES 

MANAGER 


When  you  Travel 

Santa  Fe  Route 


TAKE    THE 


The  only  line' running  Pullman  Palace  and  Tourists'  Sleeping  Cars  from  Chicago  to  Ivos  Angeles  without  change. 
The  only  line  with  its  own  tracks  between  California,  Chicago  and  St.  I,ouis. 
The  only  line  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
The  only  line  between  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside. 
The  direct  line  to  the  favorite  summer  resorts. 

pSREQUENT     TRKINS  LOilli     RKTES  QUICK     TI7«tE 

For  tickets  and  full  information  regarding  any  trip,  long  or  short,  call  on  the  nearest  agent  of  the  Company. 
W.F.WHITE,  H.G.THOMPSON, 


Passenger  Traffic  Manager. 

Chicago,  III, 


Gen'l  Pass,  Ag;t,_S,_C.^ 


UNIVF.-RKTTY 


THE    CITY   or   TMt    ANOCLS' 


If  you  are  thinking  about  going  to  California  next  winter 
•     your  attention  is  invited  to  the  very  handsome   Souve- 
nir of  Southern  California  which 


''  The  feioiieixt^ech 


?? 


THE    FOREMOST   TOURIST-HOTEL    OF    LOS    ANGELES 
HAS   JUST    ISSUED 


Th 


El_iy-^l  I  CKini^OU'  'rhrough  the  courtesv  of  the  proprietors  ot 
nULfL/Lin  Dtrk^rX  the  following  hotels:  The  Hotel  Amper- 
sand, Sarauac  Inn,  the  Algonquin,  Paul  Smith's,  the  Russeaumont,  has  been 
permitted  to  place  in  these  hotels  some  of  these  books  for  the  use  of  the  guests. 
Further  information  relating  to  I^os  Angeles  and  '*  The  Hollenbeck  "  will  be 
furnished  upon  application  to 

A.  C.  BILICKE-  &  CO.,  Proprietors 


First=Class  Property  for  Sale 
for  Homes  and  Income. 


44  Acres  of  Apricot,  Peach  and  Vineyard, 
with  water ;  will  niakea  beautiful  home. 

10  Acres  Orange  Grove  ;  most  sightly  place 
in  Southern  California  ;    free  from  frost ; 

with  water. 

1 0  Acres  Lemon   and   Orange   Grove ;   a 
beautiful  spot ;  with  water. 

37  Acres  No  improvements  ;    in  frostless 
belt ;  finest  Lemon  land  ;  plenty  of  water. 

3iJO  Acres  Stock,  Fruit  and  Grain  Ranch ; 

general  farming. 

Other  Ranches  not  improved. 

Bl  n^  I  rt^ulLUt  here  eighteen  years,  and  engaged  in  the  Fur- 
niture and  Carpet  busmess,  I  have  selected  this  as  choice  property, 
and  have  more  than  I  can  spare  time  to  look  after,  and  must  dispose 
of  some  of  them.  Parties  wishing  to  purchase  to  advantage  have 
now  a  great  opportunity. 

Wm.  5.  ALLEN 

332  and  334  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Ang'eles,  Cal. 


NO    PLACE     LIKE 
SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 


FOR   LANDS   LOCATED 


$)5^  PER  ACRE 

IVillgrow  ORANGES,  ^J  V- ^  C    '     M.    Km.  L^  A%1^ 

LEMONS,  and  all  other  — "- 

F,uUs.      $15.00  lakes  the  ff^  TJ   f       I  f^/(^  1^  TVI  f  7\ 

choice.    Remember,  $3s.oo  ^^^  ^   \^  1  .y  \  \      \^  3  J^  X  ^  M.  A  \. 

for  land  as  good  as  a  ny  in  "^■^'"■""'"■■^■^^^^^^^■^^^"^^■'"■^^^^^^^^ 

thestate.  aooress,  SAN  MARCOS  LAND  COMPANY 

W.  G.  JACOBS,  Superintendent,  D.  P.  HAI/E,  Manager, 

San  Marcos,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.  1336  D  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


HOTEL  FLORENCE 


SAN  DIE60 
CAL. 


*> 


JUST  THE  PLACE  TO  STOP  WHILE  VISIT- 
ING THE  GREAT  CABRILLO  CELEBRATION, 
THE  LAST  WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER,   '94 


■^^HIS  Hotel  is  the  largest  in  the  city,  accommodating  300  guests. 
^)      Rooms  large  and  sunny.     It  overlooks  the  ocean  from  the  most 
commanding  site  on  Florance  Heights,  free  from  the  dust  and 
noise  of  the  city,  yet  only  three  minutes  from  the  post  ~ 

office.  The  cuisine  and  excellent  appointments  of  this 
house  have  won  for  it  a  national  reputation  among  the  | 
best  travelers.  It  adjoins  the  City  Park  of  1400  acres, 
and  has  a  private  park.  Spacious  hotel  court  contains 
tennis  ground  and  tropical  trees  and  plants.  Visitors 
to  San  Diego  admit  that  the  FLORENCE  surpasses  all  other  hotels 
in  comfort.  Being  183  feet  above  sea-level  it  is  free  from  sea 
dampness.     Send  for  illustrated  free  volume  on  Southern  California. 

A.  E.  NUTT,  OWNER  and  Proprietor 


San  Di6Q0  Land  and  Town  Go. 

NaXIONKL  CITY,  CSL. 


OWNERS    OF 


Supplies  water  to  the  orchard  suburb  of  CHULA 
"VISTA  and  to  the  town  of  National  City.  Owners  of 
THE  LARGEST  LEMON  ORCHARD  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
Pays  particular  attention  to  gro-wing  and  marketing 
the  lemon.  Proposes  to  make  large  additions  to  pres- 
ent -water  plant.  Owners  of  some  40,000  acres  of  land 
about  the  Bay  of  San  Diego. 

when  writing  for  further  information,   please 
mention  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 


PIME     HALF-TOMES  --  - 

ANT)    E/NG"RAVIMGS' 


HEHVE     FRIHISlD,     PHOTO     Er4GHflVER 

314  W.  FIRST  ST.,   LOS  ANGELES 


ly  1  K    1  PQJ 

CHURCHES    AND    PARKS    OP    I^S    ANGELES. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  DESCRIPTIVE  OF 


SOUTH  EKM    CALIFOK/^IA. 


Los  Angeles. 


OeTOBEl^,  189  A 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


# 


'f 
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I      Published  by  F.  A.  PATTEE  &  CO., 

144  South  Bfaln  Street,  Rooms  7  and  8, 
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100,  101 


PIO  PICO       

Harry  Ellington  Brook. 


A  CITY  OF  CHURCHES 


92,  93         SOUTHEBX  CALIFORNIA  FROM  A  HEALTH-SEEKEB'S 

POINT  OF  VIEW 101 

M.  Y.  Beach. 


THE  CHINESE  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

93,  94,  95  NG  POON  Chkw. 


108,  103 


SPANISH  COOKING 

M.  E.  W. 


96,  97    LOS  ANGELES  AS  AN  OIL  CENTER 


104,   105 


PROFITABLE  PEACHES 

Horace  Edwards. 


97         THE  IRRIGATION  CONGRESS 

Fred  L.  Allbs 


'<%^*<^ 


This   is   the  great  BUSINESS    TRAINING   SCHOOL    OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.     Its 
equipments  are  first-class^  its  methods  modern  and  progressive.,  its  teachers  specialists.,  its  courses  oj 
study  ititensely  practical,  and  its  tuition  charges  reasonable. 

OUf?     SHORTHAND     DEPAl?T]V[EHT 

Leads   all  competitors.       Everyone    who    desires    a    thorough    Business     Training    should  attend  the 

Los  Angeb  Business  Coffege,  111  South  Main  Street: 

Just  as  soon   as  possible.,  not  for  OUR  sake.,  of  coitrse,  but  for  YOURS.       Write  us  for  attractive  College 
literature  ;  address  as  above. 


J 


L^irvd  ^  of  ^  iii)rv<6birve 


LOS  ANGELES 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


OCTOBER,  1894 


THE  PARKS  OF  LOS  ANGELES. 

MATTER  of  surprise  to  many  new 
arrivals  in  Los  Angeles  is  that 
with  the  remarkable  advantages 
which  the  city  possesses  in  climate 
and  scenery  more  has  not  been 
done  in  the  direction  of  creating 
extensive  and  beautiful  parks. 
Trees,  plants  and  flowers  which 
only  thrive  in  hothouses  in  the  East  grow  here  luxuriantly 
all  the  year  round,  and  there  are  few  days  during  the  year 
when  a  stroll  under  spreading  branches  is  not  pleasant  even 

to  the  most  delicate, 

It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that 
only  about  a  dozen 
years  have  elapsed 
since  open  fields,  orch- 
ards and  vineyards 
extended  up  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  what  is 
now  the  business  cen- 
ter of  Los  Angeles, 
while  even  at  present 
a  great  majority  of  the 
70,000  people  who  are 
scattered  over  the  30 
square  miles  within 
the  city  limits  are  able 
to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  a  lot  around  their 
homes  ranging  in  size 
from  one-fifth  of  an 
acre  to  five  acres  or 
more,  with  lawns, 
trees  and  flowers,  so 
that  the  need  of  public  breathing  places  has  scarcely  yet 
begun  to  be  felt.  A  beginning  has,  however,  been  made  in 
park  improvements.  Unfortunately,  the  great  tracts  which 
the  city  once  owned  —  all  the  land  within  the  city  limits, 
except  such  as  was  occupied — have  been  given  away  or  sold 
for  a  trifle,  and  nothing  remains  outside  of  the  present  parks 
except  a  few  tracts  of  insignificant  size  and  lots  scattered 
through  the  city.  Further  additions  to  the  park  area  will 
have  to  be  made  by  purchase  or  donation. 

There  are  several  public  parks  within  the  city  limits, 
aggregating  about  650  acres,  of  which  Elysian  Park  con- 
tains about  550  acres.  The  other  parks  are  small  tracts 
which  do  little  more  than  show  what  may  be  accomplished 
is  this  direction.  Westlake  Park,  35  acres  in  extent,  at  the 
western  end  of  Seventh  street,  is  the  most  popular  open-air 
resort  in  the  city,  and  has  hitherto  received  the  most  attention 
from  the  authorities.     It  has  a  lake  with  boats,  music  on 


Pacific  Eng.  Co. 


WESTLAKE   PARK. 


Sundays,  and  sometimes  on  other  days,  and  fine  drives, 
walks  and  flower  beds.  Much  of  the  soil  is  alkaline,  which 
has  made  it  difficult  to  raise  plants  and  trees,  yet  the  results 
achieved  are  very  attractive.  An  enlargement  of  the  lake 
is  proposed  by  taking  in  more  ground. 

The  East  Side  Park,  in  East  Los  Angeles,  has  during  the 
past  couple  of  years  been  made  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
city.  It  covers  50  acres.  Here  is  also  a  lake,  with  boats. 
There  are  charming  lawns  and  many  varieties  of  ornamental 
trees,  bamboos,  palms,  lilies,  etc.  In  this  park  are  the 
nursery,  propagating  houses  and  green  houses  from  which 
all  the  parks  are  supplied.  There  is  a  strip  of  25  acres 
adjoining  this  park  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  acquire. 

Prospect  Park,  on 
Brooklyn  Heights  — 
also  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river — is  a  beau- 
tiful  place,  though 
small,  covering  only  a 
city  block.  There  are 
extensive  views  of 
mountain  and  valley 
scenery,  aaid  the 
square  is  adorned  with 
many  choice  trees  and 
shrubs,  also  water 
lilies. 

The  oldest  of  the 
city  parks — except  the 
old  plaza — and  conse- 
quently the  one  where 
vegetation  is  most  ad- 
vanced is  Central  Park 
formerly  known  as 
Sixth  Street  Park, 
which  occupies  a  city 
block  only,  but  is  a 
gem,  and  a  good  example  of  what  may  be  done  here  in 
this  line. 

The  circular  plaza  —  the  geographical  center  of  the  city 
—  is  kept  in 
good  order. 
Four  large  rub- 
ber trees  form 
the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  this  open 
space,  around 
which  the  mar- 
ket  wagons 
cluster  at  an 
early  hour  in 
the  morning. 
Hollenbeck 

■r,      1  T>        1         l-*EnBto,  THE    PLAZA. 

rarK    on    iiOyie  oldest  Park  in  Los  Angeles. 


C.  S.  Knight  Photo. 
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LAND     OF     SUNSHINE 


Heights,  the  site  of  which  was  donated  to  the  city  by  Mrs. 
Hollenbeck  a  few  years  ago,  is  yet  in  a  primitive  stage  of 
development.  The  water  supply  has  been  leaking  away 
and  leaving  the  lake  a  stagnant  pond. 

St.  James  Park  is  a  pretty  little  square  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  city. 

Last  and  most  important  is  Elysian  Park,  the  only  park 
of  considerable  size,  covering  about  550  acres  of  hill  land, 
a  remnant  of  the  thousands  which  the  city  once  owned. 
The  550  acres  of  which  the  park  is  composed  was  acquired 
under  the  old  treaty,  which  gave  to  each  pueblo  four  square 
leagues  of  ground,  the  park  being  a  portion  of  that  quan- 
tity.    For   a   long   time   this    rough   land   was   considered 


cash  at  the  disposal  of  the  Park  Commmission,  and  an  ordi- 
nance appropriating  the  meager  amount  of  $2,000  failed  to 
pass  the  Council.  It  finally  went  through,  under  protest, 
however,  for  the  Coun- 
cil was  doubtful  of  the 
feasibility  of  the 
scheme,  declaring  that 
the  road,  if  built  as 
proposed,  would  cost 
a  much  larger  sum  of 
money.  The  boule- 
vard cost  about  four 
thousand  dollars,  the 
total  cost  of  all  im- 
provements ill  the 
park  being  estimated 
at  not  much  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars.  There  have 
been  planted  several  hundred  thousand  trees  in  the  park, 
mostly  eucalyptus.     Otherwise  the  park  is  almost  in  a  state 

of  nature. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  this  tract  is  capable  of 
being  transformed  into  the 
most  unique  and  beautiful 
park  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world.     Most  of  it 


KAST   SllJiC    PARK.     Kniflit  I'lH.to, 


GLIMPSES   OF    ELYSIAN    PARK.  ,.. 

almost  worthless,  and   was  finally  set  " 
aside   by  the  city  under  the  name  of 
Elysian     Park,    on    April     5,     1886. 
Mayor   Hazard,    coming    into    office, 
became  enthu.siastic  over  the  prospect 

offered  by  the  ground  as  a  public  place  ^'^^ance  rock,  elysiak  park. 
of  resort,  and  immediately  set  about  in  the  endeavor  to  se- 
cure appropriation  or  assistance  for  that  purpose.  First  of 
all,  he  advocated  the  planting  of  trees  on  the  hillsides,  but 
his  idea  was  laughed  at  as  absurd,  for  neither  the  Park 
Commissioners  nor  the  Council  could  be  brought  to  believe 

';  h  a  t    trees    would 
grow   in    that   soil 


...<*,  .-{•^•''SBir, 


l! 


in 
without  water. 
It  was  one  step  to- 
ward  the    desired 


PROSPECT  PARK. 

end  when  it  was  de- 
monstrated that  they 
would  grow,  and 
thrive,  too,  but  the 
Mayor  realized  that 
his  plan  would  not 
succeed  without  a 
roadway  leading  through  and  over  the  ground.  Here  was 
met  the  most  formidable  obstacle.     There  was  no  available 


Friend  Eng. 


RESERVOIR,    ELYSIAN    PARK. 


Pierce  Plloto. 


I'lerce  Plloto. 
A  NOOK  IN  CENTRAL  PARK. 


is  within  the  frostless  belt  of  the  Cahuenga  valley,  where 
the  most  delicate  plants  and  flowers  flourish  all  through  the 
winter,  when  even  in  Los  Angeles  tender  varieties  are  some- 
times nipped  on  an  extra  cold  winter  night  in  the  lower  lands. 

The  park  is  situated  about  one  mile  north  of  the  geograph- 
ical center  of  the  city  and  is  bordered  by  the  Los  Angeles 
river  on  the  north.  Even  by  our  own  citizens  it  is  as  yet 
little  known  and  appreciated,  except  by  a  few  visitors  from 
a  distance,  who  are  taken  to  visit  this  park,  rave  over  its 
natural  beauties  and  express  astonishment  that  it  has  been 
so  much  neglected. 

The  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  is  extremely 
hilly,  cut  in  all  directions  with  caiions,  and  contains  enough 
level  spaces  to  make  it  exactly  fit  for  the  creation  of  those 
striking  effects  the  landscape  gardener  brings  out,  even  un- 
der adverse  circumstances.     Here  he  has  room  to  work  in. 


LAND     OF    SUNSHINE 
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as  by  purchasing  or  condemning  certain  tracts  that  should 
at  once  be  secured  by  these  means,  an  increase  of  500  acres 
more  could  be  added  to  the  park  at  but  small  expense  to  the 


ELYSIAN   PARK,    OPENING   DAY. 

city,  and  we  shall  then  have  a 
place  of  recreation  for  our  citi- 
zens and  visitors  where  they  can 
roam  through  forest  and  dale  and 
enjoy  the  ever  changing  views, 
the  shady  walks,  the  hidden 
nooks,  and  the  curious  tree  and 
plant  growth,  so  delightful  to  the 
lover  of  nature. 

We  have  but  few  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  overcome,  such  as  are 
found  in  San  Francisco,  New 
York,  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  for 
nature  has  given  us  the  fertile 
soil,  varied  conditions  of  chmate, 
hillside  and  valley,  the  sheltered 
spots  that  are  warm  and  frostless, 
where  some  of  the  tropical  and  all 
the  semi-tropical  trees  and  shrubs 
will  grow  to  perfection.  In  other 
portions  the  northern  vegetation 
thrives  in  all  its  bright  verdure. 
We  have  here  rough,  rocky 
peaks,  from  the  summits  of  which 
a  magnificent  panorama  spreads 
itself  out.  Far  down  to  the  south 
and  southwest  is  seen  the  ocean 

over  a  highly  cultivated  landscape  ;  to  the  north  the  bleak 
range  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  Pasadena  and  the  river  winding 
its  way  through  green  fields;  away  to  the  northwest  the 


head  waters  of  the  lyos  Angeles  river  and  the  bold  bluffs  and 
rocky  hillsides  of  Los  Feliz  ;  to  the  west,  over  a  rolling  and 
cultivated  country,  the  Santa  Monica  range  and  the  Cahuenga 

valley ;  to  the  east  the  snow- 
capped peaks  of  San  Bernardino 
and  San  Jacinto  mountains,  and 
a  good  portion  of  Ojange  county. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a 
succession  of  magnificent  views 
as  are  found  here  can  be  seen  in 
any  city  in  the  United  States. 

We  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that 
it  is  in  Elysian  Park  that  we  have 
the  site  for  one  of  the  great 
parks  of  the  country,  such  as 
Central  Park  in  New  York,  Fair- 
mount  Park  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Golden  Gate  Park  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  that  most  of  the  park 
expenditure  of  the  future  should 
be  on  this  site.  At  a  mass  meet- 
ing held  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  recom- 
mend the  City  Council  to  issue 
bonds  to  a  large  amount  for  the 
improvement  of  the  parks  on  a 
systematic  and  liberal  plan. 

The  visitor  to  Los  Angeles  who 
is  an  admirer  of  the  beautiful  in 


VlhW    NORTH    FROM    ELVSIAN   HEIGHTS. 


nature  should  not  fail  to  drive  or  walk  through  Elysian 
Park.  An  hour's  ride  would  suffice,  or  a  day  might  well  be 
devoted  to  a  ramble  among  its  hills  and  glens. 
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NE      by 
one  the 
men  who 
played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the 
history  of  South- 
ern California 
before  the  Amer- 
ican  occupation 
are      passing 
away.    The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch 
joined  the  great 
Guxs  CAPTURED  AT  CAHUENGA  PASS.  majority  last 

month .  More  than  ninety-three  years  is  a  remarkable  age  even 
in  this  long-lived  community.  In  the  death  of  Don 
Pio  Pico,  which  occurred  in  Los  Angeles  on 
September  1 1 ,  Southern  California  loses  one 
of  the  most  interesting  links  between  the 
early  easy-going  days  of  Mexican 
supremacy  and  the  age  of  American 
progress  in  which  we  now  live.  Pio 
Pico,  the  last  Mexican  Governor  of 
Alta  California,  was  a  type  of  Cali- 
fornians  in  the  pastoral  age,  now 
forever  gone,  and  was  otherwise 
interesting  as  carrying  in  his  own 
person  the  history  of  the  last  twenty 
years  of  Mexican  sway  in  California. 
His  ancestors  came  from  Spain,  and 
he  traced  them  for  many  genera- 
tions .  He  also  believed  that  he  had 
Aztec  blood  in  his  veins.  His  father 
was  Jose  Maria  Pico,  who,  as  early  as 
the  year  1782,  was  a  ser\-ant  of  the 
Presidial  Company'  at  San  Diego,  and 
afterwards  was  stationed  at  San  Gabriel 
Mission,  where  Pio  Pico  was  born  on  May 
5,  1 80 1,  and  was  consequently  93  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  There  he  lived  until  he 
■was  19  years  of  age,  and  as  an  acolyte  assisted 
the  priests  in  religious  services.  But  the  most  of 
his  early  life  was  spent  in  the  open  sunshine  on  horseback. 
To  this  circumstance  he  attributed  his  sound  constitution  and 
his  prolonged  life.  He  was  several  times  ' '  vocal ' '  for  the 
Los  Angeles  district.  This  ofi&ce  was  representative,  the 
holder  of  it  being  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  ' '  deputacion. ' '  His 
influence  increased,  and  he  was  elected  senior  vocal  and  was 
entitled  to  be  the  Governor  ad  interim.  At  the  time  there 
was  no  Governor,  but  one  was  soon  appointed  who  was 
hostile  to  Pico,  and  in  consequence  he  retired. 

It  was  the  year  1834  that  he  was  contractor  to  supply  and 
kill  5000  cattle  for  the  San  Gabriel  Mission.  That  same 
year  he  was  elected  again  to  the  deputacion.  Jose  Figueroa 
was  then  Governor,  and  as  he  was  a  Southern  California 
man,  Pico  prospered  in  politics.  But  too  much  power  was 
centered  in  that  section  to  please  the  people  of  the  north, 
and  a  new  Governor  was  sent  up  from  Mexico.  There  was 
a  succession  of  Governors,  and  nearly  all  of  them  favored 


DON    PIO    PICO 

Last  Mexican  Governor. 


the  northern  town,  Monterey,  as  the  capital.  Pico  was  true 
to  Los  Angeles,  and  succeeded  ultimately  in  locating  the 
capital  here. 

In  November,  1842,  Commodore  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones, 
with  his  official  suite  of  the  United  States  navy,  paid  an 
official  and  apologetical  visit  to  General  Manuel  Michel torena, 
at  Los  Angeles.  This  interview  grew  out  of  the  capture  of 
Monterey,  the  capital  of  California,  by  Commodore  Jones  on 
the  20th  of  the  preceding  month.  A  bloodless  battle  of  two 
or  three  days'  continuance  was  fought  in  the  San  Fernando 
valley  in  the  month  of  February,  1845,  between  Governor 
Micheltorena,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  which  accompanied 
him  to  California  from  Mexico,  and  General  Jose  Castro,  at 
the  head  of  citizens  and  residents  of  the  southern  part  of 
California,  who  had  been  hastily  collected  and  armed  to  meet 
and  oppose  Micheltorena,  who  was  marching  upon  Los 
Angeles  from  Monterey.  The  result  of  the  battle 
was  the  surrender  of  Micheltorena  and  his  ex- 
pulsion from  California.  Upon  the  expulsion 
of  Micheltorena  Los  Angeles  again  became 
the  seat  of  government,  with  Don  Pio 
Pico  as  Governor,  whose  authority  was 
recognized  throughout  California  until 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Americans,  in  1846 J  On  the  7th  of 
August,  1846,  the  American  squad- 
ron, under  Commodore  R.  F.  Stock- 
ton, anchored  in  the  bay  of  San 
Pedro.  Col.  J.  C.  Fremont,  at  the 
head  of  his  command  of  volunteers, 
which  had  occupied  San  Diego  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
naonth,  was  then  approaching  Los 
Angeles  from  San  Diego.  Commodore 
Stockton,  upon  anchoring  at  San 
Pedro,  landed  four  hundred  men  and 
some  artillery.  Having  formed  a  junction 
with  the  force  under  Fremont,  he  moved 
upon,  and  on  the  15th  of  August  occupied 
Los  Angeles  city.  Governor  Pico  and  General 
Caslro  abandoned  the  city  a  short  time  before  its 
occupation  hy  Commodore  Stockton.  The  Gov- 
ernor made  his  way,  without  discovery  by  the 
American  forces,  through  San  Diego  into  Lower  California, 


A    RELIC    OF   PIO    PICO'S   TIME. 

and  thence  crossed  the  Gulf  and  landed  in  Sonora.     General 
Castro,  after  disbanding  the  force  under  his  command,  took 
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the  road,  with  a  small  number  of  adherents,  for  Sonora,  over 
the  Colorado  River  route.  Some  little  effort  was  made  by 
the  Americans  to  capture  both  him  and  Governor  Pico,  but 
they  made  good  their  escape. 


A  CITY  OF  CHURCHES. 


'  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations.' 


OLD   PI,AZA    CHURCH. 


A   COUNTRY   RESIDENCE  OF   PIO   PICO'S   TIME. 

He  made  no  permanent  home  in  Mexican  territory,  but 
when  the  war  ended  he  returned  (1848)  to  San  Diego  and 
went  to  San  Fernando,  where  was  the  home  of  his  brother. 
Gen.  Andreas  Pico.     Afterward 
he  settled  on  his  own  ranch,  the 
Santa  Margarita,  where  he  lived 
until  1864. 

Pio  Pico  was  liberal,  generous, 
and  a  gentleman  of  the  old  .school, 
exercising  the  most  lavish  ho.spi- 
tality.  At  one  time  he  counted 
his  acres  in  Southern  California 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
but  one  after  another  his  pos- 
sessions went  to  money  lenders, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  house  that  sheltered  him 
was  a  gift  from  an  old-time  American  friend. 


CATHEDRAL   ST.    VIBIANA,    LOS   ANGELES. 
Consecrated  April  30,  1876. 


HERE  is  not  a 
city  in  Califor- 
■^  nia,  and  proba- 
bly not  in  the  United 
States,  that  can  show 
a  greater  proportion  of 
churches  to  the  popu- 
lation than  Los  Ange- 
les. There  are  in  all 
ninety-three  church  or- 
ganizations, represent- 
ing all  the  leading  de- 
nominations  of  the 
country    and    many    of 

less  numerical  strength.  Though  not  possessing  as  grand 
edifices  as  some  Eastern  cities,  most  of  the  religious  bodies 
have  attractive  and  comfortable,  and  in  many  cases  highly 
ornate,  buildings.    The  first  Protestant  sermon  was  preached 

in  Los  Angeles  in  June,  1850,  by 
Rev.  J.  M.  Brier,  a  Methodist,  at 
the  adobe  residence  of  J.  G.  Nich- 
ols, on  the  site  of  the  old  Court 
House.     On  May  4,  1859,  an  or- 
ganization was  formed  under  the 
title  of  the  First   Protestant  So- 
ciety, for  the  purposa.of  support- 
ing   Protestant    worship   in   Los 
Angeles.      The    corner-stone   ot 
the  first  Protestant  church  build- 
ing in  Los  Angeles,  known  as  St. 
Athanasius  Church,  was  laid  in 
1864.     The  building  stood  until 
a  few  years  ago,  having  been  used  for  some  time  as  an  as- 
sessor's ofiice,  and  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the 
grounds  of  the  Court  House.     The  lot  was  conveyed  by 
Francis  Melius  for   the   first   Protestant  church    that 
might  be  built,  of  which  the   Presbyterians   availing 
themselves  built  the  edifice  and  transferred  it  to  the 
Episcopalians. 

Opposite  the  Plaza,  the 
old  center  of  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  Los  An- 
geles, stands  the  oldest 
church  structure  now  in 
existence  in  this  city.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan Padres,  and  over 
its  doors  can  still  be  seen 
the  inscription,  "Los 
Fieles  de  Esta  Parroquea 
a  La  Reina  de  Los  An- 
geles. 1861."  This  was 
the  date  of  its  restora- 
tion. The  building  itself  is  over  seventy  years  old. 
A  recent  estimate  places  tlie  cost  of  church  buildings 
K.  r  Kj,or,  Arch.  1"  Los  Augclcs  at  nearly  $500,000,  membership  12,000 
and  annual  revenues  $100,000. 
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In  the  following  columns  several  pastors  furnish  a  few 
particulars  in  regard  to  their  respective  churches  and  de- 
nominations : 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 

The  Catholic  congregation  of  Los  Angeles  began  with  the  very 
foundation  of 
the  city,  Sep- 
tember 4,1781. 
There  were 
eleven  fami- 
lies, consist- 
ing of  forty- 
four  persons. 

Their  spirit- 
ual wants  were 
attended  from 
San  Gabriel 
Mission,  one 
of  themission- 
ari  es  coming 
on  Sundays 
and  holy  days 
to  say  mass  for 
them.  Toward 
the  end  of  the 
last  century 
they  had  a 
chapel  in  So- 

nora  town,  a  few  blocks  from  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels. 
Plaza,  which  was  erected  between  1821  and  1827,  for  the  special  use  of 
settlers  and  soldiers.  In  1841  the  building  was  greatly  improved  In 
1862  Father  Reho  had  it  frescoed  and  ornamented.  The  energetic 
present  pastor,  Rev.  M.  S.  Liebana,  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to 
have  the  ceiling  raised,  large  windows  opened,  and  the  walls  richly 
frescoed.  The  seating  capacity  is  about 
600,  but  as  three  masses  are  said  every 
Sunday,  and  the  congregation  mostly  new 
at  every  mass,  it  can  safely  be  said  that 
one  thousand  people  worship  there  reg- 
ularly. 

The  old  church  opposite  the  plaza  be- 
came too  small  for  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion, so  in  1876  the  new  Cathedral  was 
consecrated.  It  was  opened  on  April  g^ 
Palm  Sunday.  The  size  of  the  building 
is  80  by  160  feet ;  seating  capacity  about 
2,000.  As  four  masses  are  said  every  Sun- 
day, three  or  four  thousand  people  wor- 
ship there. 

The  Catholic  churches  of  the  city  are 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  A  complete 
list  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


.ST. 


T.  A.  Eisen  aiid  Wni.  Curlett,  Arch. 
JOHN'S  EPISCOPAI,  CHURCH,  ADAMS  AND  FIGUEROA  STS. 
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D.   READ,  LI,.  D. 
Pastor  First  Baptist  Church. 


The  Church  does  a  great  deal  of  important  charitable  work. 

Francis  Mora,  D.D. 

kpiscopai.ian. 

The  Episcopal  church  is  strong  in  Los  Angeles,  and,  as  in  all  large 
and  cultur- 
ed cities,  is 
growing  rap- 
idly. Many 
of  the  best 
known  and 
most  promi- 
nent of  our 
citizens  are 
members  o  f 
that  church. 

The  first 
ecclesiastical 
edifice  erect- 
ed in  the  city 
outsideofthe 
Roman  Cath- 
olic commu- 
nion, was  an 
Episcopal 
church.  It 
was  built 
thirty  years 
ago,  a  t  t  h  e 
corner  of 
Temple  and 
New  High 
streets,  and 
was  called 
St.  Athanasi- 
us'    Church. 


m 
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The  church  grew  in  numbers  and  influence,  and  after  a  while  they 
sold  their  property  and  erected  a  more  convenient  and  commodious 
structure  on  Olive  street,  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth,  which  was  consecrated  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Kip,  in  1884,  under  the  title  of 
"St.  Paul's  Church."  It  has  recently  been 
enlarged.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Hill  was  the  first 
rector,  and  afterward,  the  Rev. 
Elias  Birdsall,  D.  D.  After  Mr. 
Birdsall's  death  the  Rev.  Geo. 
I'ranklin  Bugbee  was  called  to 
the  rectorship  in  1888.  After  a 
few  years  earnest  and  successful 
labor  Mr.  Bugbee  was  called  to 
his  rest  in  Paradise,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Gray  of  San  Fran-  _ 
Cisco  was  called  to  the  rector- 
ship. REV.  NG  POON  CHEW, 

From    this    beginning    have        Presbyterian  Mission.         J 
sprung  the   various   Episcopal  9 

churches  in  the  city  :  The  Church  of  the  Ascension,  on 
ililwaukee  street,  Boyle  Heights;  Christ  Church,  corner 
of  Pico  and  Hope  streets ;  The  Church  of  the  Epiphany 
;it  the  corner  of  Sichel  and  Patrick  streets,  East  Los  An- 
i.;eles ;  the  Mission  of  St.  Barnabas,  at  Vemondale,  a 
suburb  of  the  city;  and  St.  John's  Church,  at  the  corner 
of  Adams  and  p-igueroa  streets,  in  the  popular  and  fash- 
ionable portion  of  the  city.  The  latter  church,  sur- 
rounded by  semi-tropical  shrubbery  and  foliage,  with 
well  kept  lawn  and  ever-blooming  flowers,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  spots  in  the  city,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  of  tourists 
who  adhere  to 
the  faith  of  the 
Episcopalians. 
There  is  in  this 
issue  a  picture 
of  this  beautiful 
church.  It  is  al- 
so justly  cele- 
brated for  its 
exquisite  music 
rendered  by  a 
large  vested 
choir. 

All  the  Epis- 
copal churches 
have  large  con- 
gregations and 
good  member- 
ship. The 
growth  of  this 
c  h  u  r ch  in 
Southern  Cali- 
fornia has  been 
so  marked  that 
steps  are  being 
taken  to  divide 
the  Diocese  of 
California,  and 
to  have  a  sepa- 
rate diocese  in 
the  South,  with 
an  episcopal 
residence  in  Los 

.\ngeles.  Southern  California  is  ecclesiastically  a  convocation,  sub- 
ject to  the  canons  and  authority  of  the  diocese.  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Res- 
tarick  of  San  Diego  is  Dean  of  the  Convocation.  The  Right  Rev. 
William  Ford  Nichols,  D  D.,  is  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

B.  W.  R.  TaylER,  Rector  St.  John's  Church. 


SIMPSON    MEXHODIST   EPISCOPAI.   CHURCH. 


iidbtfer,  Arcti. 


Waite  l'h..li..  1.  H.  Br 

IMMANUEI,  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  TENTH  AND  PEARI,. 


UNITARIAN. 

The  first  Unitarian  services  were  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  1875,  un- 
der the  ministration  of  Rev.  John  D.  Wells, 
who  remained  two  years.  In  1883  the  Rev. 
Eli  Fay  began  his  services,  and  in  1888  the 
Church  of  the  Unity  was  organized  as  a  re- 
ligious corporation.  In  1887  a  church  edi- 
fice was  built  on  Seventh  street  and  pre- 
.sented  to  the  society  by  Dr.  Fay.  The  lat- 
ter was  succeeded  October,  1890,  by  Rev.  J. 
S.  Thomson,  the  present  pastor,  who  had 
previously  occupied  the  Unitarian  pulpit  in 
Somerville  and  Gloucester,  Mass.,  success- 
ively for  a  period  of  ten  years.  In  May, 
1891,  the  church  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  In  December  of  that  year  the  society 
purchased  of  the  Central  Baptist  Society 
their  former  place  of  worship,  on  the  corner 
of  Third  and  Hill  streets.  The  value  of  the 
property  is  ^50,000,  against  which  there  is 


REV.  .ABRAHAM  BLUM, 
Rabbi  Jewish  Synagogue. 
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an  indebtedness  of  |i  1,000.  The  yearly  income  of  the  society  is 
about  $10,000,  of  which  $1000  is  applied  annually  toward  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  debt.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  building  is  1085,  which 
the  regular  attendance  taxes  to  the  utmost. 

T.  S.  Thomson,  Pastor  Church  of  the  Unity. 


COXGKKGATIONAt. 

In  April,  1S65,  Dr.  Warren,  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, visited  Los  Ange- 
les, at  which  time  there 
was  not  in  this  city  a 
Protestant  minister,  Sun- 
day school,  or  even  a 
house  of  worship.  There 
had  been  ministers  of  all 
denominations  here  ex- 
cepting Congregational- 
ist,  but  all  had  gone 
away.  On  July  7,  1866, 
Rev.  Alex.  Parker  com- 
menced labors  by  hold- 
ing services  in  the  Court 
House.  In  May,  1867,  a 
lot  for  the  church  was 
bought,  and  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1867,  the  church 
was  organized  with  six 
members.  The  church 
edifice  was  erected  on 
New  High  street,  in  the 
year  1867.  In  August, 
1868,  the  Rev.  Parker  re- 
signed and  the  church 
organization  ceased  to 
exist.  In  November  of 
the  same  year  Rev.  Dr. 
Warren  gathered  the 
scattered  forces  together 
and  re-organized  November  28th,  with  twenty-eight  members,  and 
for  ten  years  held  regular  services. 

At  the  Tenth  Annual  meeting  the  church   de- 
cided to  incorporate  and  adopted  articles  of  incor- 
poration. The  house  on  New  High  street  proving  too 
small,  the  congregation  erected  a  new  church  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Hill  streets,  at  a  cost 
of  $22,273,  the  building  now  occupied  bv  the  U   "'" 
rians.     This  building  proving  too  small,  they 
sold  the  church  to  the  Baptists,  and  in  l"' 
purchased  the  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Hill  streets,  and  erected 
the  present  church  edifice,  costing, 
with  lot  and  all  furnishings,$70,ooo. 
The  church  has  met  with  phenom- 
enal growth, and  from  a  small  mem- 
bership at  the  time  of  its  incorpor- 
ation it  now  numbers  534. 
W.  R.  Blackman, 
Clerk  First  Congregational  Church. 


was  laid  in  July  1, 1890,  and  the  new  congregation  inaugurated  divine 
service  therein  on  the  20th  of  February,  1891.  It  was  not  without 
great  energy  and  by  some  sacrifices  that  the  edifice  was  completed. 
There  were  generous  gifts  by  individuals. 

The  membership  has  increased  at  each  com- 
munion, so  that  it  now  numbers  1 100,  the  larg- 
est Presbyterian  membership  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Oakland. 
W.J  Chichester, 

Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church. 


REV.  F.  A.   VlEl.D, 
Pioneer  of  Congregation- 
alism in  1,0s  Angeles. 


CH0RCH  OF  THE  UNITY,  THIRD  AND  HII,I,. 


BAPTIST. 

It  was  ten  years  ago  on  the  6th  of  this 
month  (September)  that  the  organization  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  was  effected  with 
eight  members.  Rev.  Wm.  Hobbs  was  elected 
pastor,  B.  F.  Shirley  deacon,  and  T.  D.  Han- 
cock clerk.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  de- 
livered by  Rev.  J.  C.  Curtis  of  Los  Nietos,  and 
the  recognition  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  John 
Francis  of  San  Francisco.  From  June  5,  1875, 
to  September  16,  1876,  the  church  remained  without  a  pastor  and 
made  little  progress.     On  the  latter  date  Rev.  Winfield  Scott,  at  pres- 

U.  S.  Army,  accepted  the  pastorate  and 
1878.     He  Mas  followed  by  Rev.  H.  I. 
bara,  and  Rev.  Henry  Angel,  D.  D.,  in 
in  1879.     About  this  time  the  church 
Good  Templars  Hall  on  Main  street  as 
Previously  the  meetings  had  been  held 
Spring  street  near  Fifth.  The  ordinance 
istered  either  in  the  river  or  in  the  bap- 
church  on  Temple  street, 
the  death  of  Brother  An- 
ned  without    a    resident 
Dorsey,   a  graduate  from 
the    seminary     at 
Rochester,      was 
called  to  the  pas- 
torate   in    August, 
1881. 


ent  a  chaplain  in  the 
served  until  January, 
Parker  of  Santa  Bar 
1878,  the  latter  dying 
commenced  to  use 
place  of  worship, 
in  a  small  building  on 
of  baptism  was  admin 
tistry  of  the  Christian 
For  two  years  after 
gel  the  church  remai 
pastor.     Rev.    P.  W. 


PHESBYTEKIAN. 

The  first   Presbyterian   services 
were  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  1854. 
There  was  a  Presbyterian  organiza- 
tion in  the  city  in   1855,  but  probably  not  legally  incorporated,  and 
the  public  records  show  that  a  deed  of  some  property  was  executed  to 
certain  parties  as  trustees  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Los 
Angeles,  in  July,  1855.    There  are  now  nine  regularly  organized  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  Los  Angeles,  all 
having  church  buildings  except   one 
(and  it  has  commenced  to  build),  and 
a  membership  of  about  2,800.     They 
have  also  a  Chinese  church  with  forty 
members  and  a  church  building  ;  and 
a  Spanish   church  with  twenty-eight 
members. 

The  reports  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, made  in  March,  1894,  show  that 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city 
contributed  during  the  previous  year, 
to  various  benevolences,  about  $12,000 
and  for  congregational  expenses  over 
$30,000. 

AH  of  the  churches  have  pastors, 
and  are  practically  free  from  debt. 

Ground  was  purchased  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Tenth  and  Pearl  streets  for  Im- 
inanuel   Presbyterian   Church,   where 
the  present  beautiful  and  commodious 
REV.  c.  H.  ANDERSON,  church  uow  Stands.    The  corner-stone 

Pastor  Second  Baptist  Church. 
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FIRST  CONGREGATIONAI<  CHURCH,   SIXTH  AND  HILL  STREETS. 

The  present  site.  Sixth  and  Broadway,  was  obtained  and  the  church 
building  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  $25,coo,  and  the  new  church 
dedicated  free  from  debt  March,  1884.  In  September,  1887,  the  un- 
dersigned assimied  the  pastorate.     There  are  at  present  573  members 

in  the  First  Baptist  Church.  D.  Read,  LL.  D., 

Pastor  Fir.st  Baptist  Church. 

METHODIST    EPISCOPAI-. 

The  first  services  in  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  Los  Angeles  were  held  about  1863, 
by  Rev.  Adam  Bland.  The  first  church  build- 
ing was  dedicated  in  November,  1868,  with  a 
membership  of  fifteen  persons.  It  still  stands 
—  a  small  brick  building  now  used  as  a  resi- 
dence just  north  of  the  present  First  church 
on  Broadway,  bet.  Third  and  Fourth  streets. 
The  building  and  lot  cost  $2500,  of  which  sum 
the  society  was  able  to  pay  only  one-half,  and 
it  was  not  until  1875  that  the  debt  was  cleared 
away  and  sufficient  capital  secured  to  admit 
of  construction  of  the  building  now  known  as 
the  First  Church.  Subsequent  growth  has 
necessitated  the  recent  purchase,  at  $35,700, 
of  ground  at  Sixth  and  Pearl  streets,  for  an 

adequate  structure.     Aggregate  membership  of  our  thirteen  churches 
is  3000,  property  valuation  $161,100.  J.  W.  Campbell,  D.D., 

(Continued  on  page  106.) 


REV.  J.  W.  C.\&IPBELL, 
Pastor  First  M.  E.  Church. 


Pastor  First  M.  E.  Church. 
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SPANISH  COOKING. 
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ARRATING  upon  effects  of 
Spanish  civilization,  James 
Steele  calls  especial  attention 
to  the  conservatism  of  the 
Spanish  women,  which  seems 
to  impress  the  costumbre  del  pais 
upon  the  new  world  whither 
their  lords  had  borne  them. 

If  the  Spanish  women  so  in- 
fluenced public  matters  as  to 
make  of  old  California  a  cus- 


tom-regulated and  precedent-governed  community,  how 
closely  must  she  have  clung  in  her  new  home  to  those 
domestic  traditions  whose  details  it  was  her  special  province 
to  administer. 

Even    today    the    influence    of  those    foremothers    is   no 
stronger  on  Mexican  soil,  which  teems  with  Spanish  tradi- 
tion, than  with  the  descendents  of  the  California  caballeros 
who  are  among  us,  yet 
not  of  us. 

Here  in  California 
the  tamale  man  haunts 
the  small  towns,  and 
at  night  in  the  south- 
ern cities  you  stroll 
within  the  circle  of  his 
cheerful  light  and 
catch  a  whiff"  of  his 
steaming  commodity, 
which,  if  honestly 
compounded,  will 
draw  the  chill  from 
your  marrows  as  cer- 
tainly as  will  the 
cheering  glass. 

The  principal  char- 
acteristic of  Spanish 
cookery  is  the  lavish 
use  of  chili  and  a 
scarcely  more  modest  employment  of  onion  and  tomato.  In 
soup,  stew,  salad,  roast  or  fry  you  find  the  pungent  onion 
tempered  by  the  flower-like  odor  of  the  piquant  chili,  and 
the  savory  dish  pervaded  by  the  scarcely  less  necessary 
tomato. 

The  mild  Boston  baked  beans  would  scarcely  recognize  as 
kindred  the  Spanish  frijole,  boiled  or  stewed  with  red  chili, 
hot  enough  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  coldest  Boston- 
ian  who  should  mistake  it  for  an  old  friend.  The  scarlet 
peppers  with  which  our  grandmothers  used  to  festoon  their 
kitchens  and  add  but  gingerly  to  soup  or  sauce  the  Spaniard 
raises  as  a  staple  article  of  food,  and  considers,  with  his 
frijoles,  more  necessary  than  wheat  bread,  that  effete  substi- 
tute for  his  corn  tortillas. 

Through  the  omnipresent  chili  the  onion  is  robbed  of  its 
aggressiveness,  and  many  and  diverse  flavors  are  combined 
into  an  agreeable  whole,  stimulating  to  the  palate  and 
nourishing  to  the  body.  For  instance,  the  commonplace  salad 
of  lettuce,  cucumber  and  tomato,  possible  every  day  in  the 


year  in  California,  is  transformed  into  a  dish  "fit  for  the 
gods  "  by  the  addition  of  a  finely  chopped  onion,  subdued 
by  a  dash  of  chili  verde,  also  finely  chopped.  The  common 
Irish  stew,  dear  to  eastern  housekeepers,  is  made  worthy  the 
table  of  an  epicure  by  throwing  into  the  steaming  kettle  one 
— or  if  you  are  hardened — several  chilis  and  a  tomato  or  two. 
Possibly  the  most  interesting  relic  of  the  Spanish  table  is 
the  tamale;  as  mysterious  in  its  construction  as  hash,  and 
more  toothsome  than  that  much  maligned  dish,  "  when  you 
know  the  lady  as  made  it,"  as  Sam  Weller  would  remark. 

They  are  carted  about  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
in  Southern  California,  and  their  vender  vies  with  the  pop- 
corn and  peanut  man,  lighting  up  dark  corners  at  all  hours 
of  the  night.  In  old  Los  Angeles  the  dark,  swarthy  Mestizo 
adds  to  the  ancient  air  of  the  town,  by  furnishing  an  appro- 
priate figure  for  the  Spanish  .setting  of  the  crumbling  adobe 
buildings. 

A  book  published  recently  bj'  Los  Angeles  housekeepers, 
called  ' '  How  We  Cook  in  Los  Angeles, ' '  discloses  the  secret 
of  tatnale  manufacture  thus  :   ' '  Chicken  Tamales.     Take  two 

quarts  yellow  dried 
corn,  boil  in  water 
mixed  with  one-half 
tea  cup  lime.  Let  it 
boil  till  well  cooked, 
then  wash  thoroughly 
and  grind  on  the  me- 
tata  three  times  until 
it  becomes  very  fine. 
Take  two  full  grown 
chickens  and  boil  in 
water  enough  to  cover 
them  ;  season  with  a 
little  salt ;  let  boil  till 
quite  tender,  remove 
and  let  cool ;  then  cut 
in  small  pieces.  Mix 
with  the  corn  (which 
has  been  rolled  on  the 
metata)  enough  of  the 
water  in  which  the 
chickens  were  boiled  to  make  it  soft,  and  add  about  two  cups 
lard.  Season  with  a  little  salt  and  knead  thoroughly.  After 
this  take  three  dozen  red  chilis,  remove  seeds,  roast  in  a 
moderate  oven  a  few  seconds,  take  out  and  place  in  tepid 
water,  then  grind  on  the  metata  several  times  with  a  head  of 
garlic,  then  strain  well.  In  a  stewing  pot  place  some  lard  ; 
when  hot  drop  in  one  onion,  cut  fine,  and  about  a  spoonful 
of  flour  ;  let  cook  a  little  while,  then  drop  in  the  chili,  let 
come  to  a  boil,  add  the  cut  chicken,  a  cupful  of  olives,  a 
cupful  of  raisins,  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  a  little  salt  and 
pepper  and  let  come  to  a  boil  again  ;  then  take  away  from 
the  fire.  Soak  in  cold  water  dry  corn  husks.  When  well 
soaked,  shake  them  and  apply  a  thin  layer  of  the  corn  dough 
in  the  half  of  each  husk,  put  a  spoonful  of  the  stew  on  a 
prepared  husk  and  cover  with  prepared  husks,  tie  the  ends  .3 
with  strings  made  from  the  same  husks.  Place  in  a  large  ^ 
pot  of  boiling  water  and  boil  one  hour.  Any  other  meat 
can  be  used  if  desired. 

No  mention  of  Spanish  cooking  should  fail  to  include 


MAKING  TORTILLAS. 


H.  Friend,  Eng. 
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stuffed  chilis,  dear  to  the  Spanish  palate  and  served  as  an 
entree  at  every  Spanish  restaurant,  however  modest  its  pre- 
tentions. Here  is  their  composition,  taken  from  the  same 
source  as  the  tamales  : 

Stiff ed  Chilis.  One  dozen  large  peppers,  one  onion,  one- 
half  cup  grated  corn,  one  cup  meat  or  chicken,  one  table- 
spoon lard  or  butter.  Remove  seeds  from  chilis  and  throw 
them  on  live  coals,  turning  constantly  till  light  brown. 
Take  them  off,  throw  into  cold  water  and  remove  skins. 
Heat  lard  in  sauce-pan  and  add  minced  onion.  When  hot 
add  tomato,  grated  corn,  pepper  and  salt.  Let  simmer  fifteen 
minutes,  stirring  to  prevent  burning.  Remove  from  fire, 
add  minced  meat  (small  slice  of  ham  or  bacon  improves 
flavor),  mix  well,  .stuff  chilis  and  fry  a  light  brown. 

Sauce — One  spoon  butter,  one  spoon  flour,  one  onion,  one 
tomato,  one  green  chili,  two  apples.  Chop  pepper,  slice 
onion  and  tomato.  Add  a  few 
raisins  and  olives  and  suflicient 
water  to  make  a  sauce.  Boil  till 
apples  are  soft,  put  peppers  in 
this  sauce,  simnjer  a  moment  and 
serve.  M.  E.  W. 


bearer  and  the  demand  for  good  fruit  seldom  or  never  being 
over  supplied. 

Experienced  peach-growers  agree  that  pruning  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  to  con.sider  in  raising  peaches  of 
fine  quality.  Peach  trees  that  have  made  the  right  kind  of 
growth  show  a  mass  of  bloom  supported  by  brightly  tinted 
and  shining  twigs  and  branches. 

Although  pruning  is  such  an  important  item  in  peach 
culture,  it  is  not  all  by  any  means.  The  selection  of  pits  for 
planting,  to  produce  .stocks  for  budding,  is  not  unimportant, 
as  lack  of  vitality  in  the  root  makes  the  growth  of  a  thrifty 
tree  impossible.  Then  only  strong  stocks  should  be  budded, 
and  the  buds  should  be,  naturally,  taken  from  trees  that  are 
thrifty  and  bear  good  fruit.  There  is  also  a  right  waj^  to 
grow  the  trees  in  the  nursery  row.  A  rank,  watery  growth 
is  almost  as  useless  for  planting  as  the  stunted  trees.    Medium 


PROFITABLE  PEACHES. 


Last  month  the  Land  of  Sun- 
shine contained  an  article  de- 
scriptive of  pear  culture  in  this 
section.  Another  profitable  fruit 
in  Southern  California  is  the 
peach. 

The  fact  that  the  peach  may  be 
gathered  in  quantity  throughout 
six  months  of  the  year  is  one  of 
its  chief  claims  to  popularity.  By 
a  judicious  selection  of  variety 
and  location  the  harvest  may  be 
continued  throughout  each  month 
from  June  to  November  inclusive, 
and  in  some  localities  peaches  are 
even  gathered  as  late  as  Decem- 
ber. Then,  too,  there  is  a  variety 
in    three    different    conditions  — 

fresh,  canned  and  dried.  This  fact  alone  affords  one  of  the 
most  potent  reasons  for  the  favor  with  which  the  fruit  is 
regarded,  since  with  due  attention  to  well-known  methods 
there  need  be  no  loss  to  the  producer,  his  crop  always  being 
salable  in  some  shape. 

Yet  another  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the  peach  is  found 
in  the  very  limited  period  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances elap.ses  between  the  time  of  planting  the  trees  and 
their  maturing  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  return  a  fair  income. 
The  second  year  from  setting  out,  the  trees  not  infrequently 
yield  a  con.siderable  quantity  of  fruit,  while  in  the  third  year 
profits  of  $ioo  or  $150  to  the  acre  have  been  realized.  The 
earliest  maturity  is  reached  where  irrigation  is  practiced, 
some  of  the  results  obtained  under  such  circumstances  being 
nothing  short  of  marvelous,  and  almost  challenge  belief.  As 
a  general  thing,  however,  the  peach  may  be  depended  upon 
to  yield  fair  profits  one  year  with  another,  being  a  regular 


CALIFORNIA    PEACHES — HALF   NATURAL   SIZE.  Pierce  Photo. 

sized  trees  of  hard  stocky  growth,  well  studded  with  buds 
from  the  ground  up,  are  the  best  for  planting.  Crowding 
too  many  trees  on  an  acre  will  not  do  with  peaches.  There 
are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  fruit  trees  must  have  room 
for  roots  as  well  as  tops,  and  sun  and  air  for  both. 

Arthur  L.  Hooper,  of  Los  Angeles,  reported  the  yield 
from  a  three-acre  orchard  planted  to  lemon,  orange  cling 
and  Salway  peaches  at  $40  the  second  year  from  planting, 
the  returns  for  corn  and  barley  raised  between  the  trees 
being  $165.  The  third  year  the  returns  from  the  peach  crop 
were  $500  ;  the  fourth  year  $260  and  the  fifth  year  $750. 
These  returns  are  all  net,  as  the  crop  of  barley  raised 
between  the  trees  amply  paid  for  all  cultivation,  irrigation  and 
gathering  the  crop. 
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climate  will  save  them.  The  same  is  true  of  the  indolent 
and  worthles.s  who  actually  must  work  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Given,  however,  a  man  of  industry,  patience,  and 
good  sense,  and  the  good  climate  is  an  element  of  advantage 
in  his  struggle  for  success.  Instead  of  wasting  his  energies 
and  often  risking  his  life  in  a  struggle  with  the  elements,  he 
can  devote  himself  to  his  life  work.  The  way  is  easier  and 
pleasanter,  with  greater  happiness  by  reason  of  the  three 
hundred  sunshiny  days  in  his  year. 


TO  SEND  EAST. 


There  are  many  hundred  thousand  people  living  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  who,  if  they  understood  the  joys  of 
life  in  a  climate  without  a  winter,  would  lose  no  time  in 
emigrating  to  Southern  California.  They  are  anxious  to 
hear  about  this  country,  and  will  read  a  paper  like  the 
Land  of  Sunshine  with  avidity.  Fortunate  people  who 
live  in  Southern  California  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
enlighten  their  friends  back  East  on  the  subject  of  the 
virtues  of  this  unique  country  and  clime.  To  that  end  we 
offer  the  following  arrangement :  Send  us  one  dollar  and  we 
will  deliver  the  magazine  for  a  year  to  any  eastern  friend  you 
may  designate,  and  we  will  send  him  a  notification  in  the 
following  form  : 


LIVING  ON  CLIMATE. 


Eastern  people  with  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
Southern  California  sometimes  satirically  remark  that 
although  the  climate  may  be  fine,  they  prefer  to  keep 
away  from  the  country  because  they  cannot  live  on  climate. 

The  expression  sounds  amusing  and  original,  and  many 
people  quote  it  with  a  good  deal  of  zest. 

It  is,  however,  essentially  absurd.  Is  there  any  spot  in 
this  world  where  one  can  live  entirely  on  climate  ?  Can  it 
be  done  any  where  in  the  Ea.stern  States  ?  Hardly  ;  in 
many  of  them  one  rather  lives  in  spite  of  the  climate  and 
not  through  it  or  upon  it.  Why  then  should  it  be  a  matter 
of  reproach  against  California  that  people  cannot  live  there 
in  unproductive  idleness?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great 
many  people  in  California  are  living  upon  the  climate. 
They  are  engaged  in  avocations  which  would  be  impossible 
if  the  section  was  divested  of  its  climatic  peculiarities. 
Orange,  lemon,  prune,  apricot  and  olive  growers  would 
suddenly  go  out  of  business  if  the  climate  changed,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  keepers  of  tourist  hotels  and  others  in  similar 
lines  of  employment.  Moreover,  there  are  some  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  people  in  Southern  California  who  were 
doomed  to  death  in  the  eastern  climate,  and  are  allowed 
under  these  balmy  skies  to  continue  their  lives  to  old  age. 
Tliey  may  be  said  to  be  living  on  climate,  or  very  near  it,  at 
all  events. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of 
Southern  California  grows  out  of  its  climate,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  people  live 
upon  that  commodity. 

California  is  very  much  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
one  respect :  people  who  are  afflicted  with  the  chronic  com- 
plaint of  failure  are  not  likely  to  succeed  here,  not  even  the 


Land  of  Sunshine. 


Los  ANCELEB     CAL. 


(Here  appeare  your  friend's  name.) 


Dear  Sir : 

Your  old  friends 

now  residing  ai_ 


(ind  Addren.) 


who  is 

(Tour  name.) 
in  Southern  California^ 


(Your  home.) 

is  anxious  that  you  should  know  what  a  fine  country  this  is, 
and  he  has  subscribed  /or  this  periodical  to  be  sent  to  you  for 

months.      Your  friend  is  well  and  prosperous,  and 

seems  to  be  giad  he  is  here. 

Respectfully  yours, 

F.  A.  PATTEE  &  CO. 


THE  DAILY  PAPERS. 


One  of  the  means  of  judging  of  the  prosperity  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  a  community  is  through  its  newspapers  — 
daily  and  weekly.  There  are  altogether  about  sixty  such 
publications  in  Southern  California,  of  which  sixteen  are 
daily  and  the  remainder  weeklies.  Cities  under  six  thous- 
and as  a  rule  have  weekly  papers.  The  greater  part  of  these 
are  well  printed,  well  written  journals,  full  of  local  news 
and  containing  a  good  deal  of  horticultural  and  agricultural 
matter  of  interest  to  their  readers,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
engaged  in  such  pursuits.  The  smaller  cities  have  dailies, 
which,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  take  daily  telegraphic 
matter.  The  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  dailies  get  the 
same  regular  telegraphic  service  as  do  the  San  Francisco 
papers.  The  general  appearance  of  the  papers  of  Southern 
California  betokens  prosperity  and  a  spirit  of  progressiveness, 
and  the  tone  of  the  editorial  matter  is,  as  a  rule,  intelligent 
and  elevating.  Southern  California  has  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  her  publications  of  this  class,  for  they  rank  well 
with  similar  journals  in  cities  of  much  greater  population. 
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A  PRIZE  LETTER. 


In  the  August  number  a  prize  of  five  dollars  was  offered 
for  the  best  letter  from  a  Southern  Californian,  giving 
reasons  for  his  preference  for  this  country  over  any  other 
section  of  the  world. 

A  large  number  of  letters  were  presented  for  this  compe- 
tition, and  so  many  of  them  were  of  special  merit  that  the 
judges  to  whom  they  were  referred — a  well  known  news- 
paper man  and  a  prominent  public  official — declared  the 
selection  of  the  best  to  be  no  easy  task.  The  letter  of  Mrs. 
Clara  Spalding  Brown  was,  on  a  close  scratch,  found  to 
have  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  its  favor.  The  letter 
is  as  follows  : 

Editor  Land  of  Sunshine  : 

The  reasons  why  I  would  rather  live  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia than  anywhere  else  are  so  numerous  that  I  scarcely  know 
where  to  begin  in  the  recital  of  them. 

The  climate,  perhaps,  deserves  the  first  consideration.  It 
comes  nearer  being  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  known 
country.  The  winters  are  never  severe,  though  they  are 
sufficiently  bracing  to  keep  one's  system  in  good  tone.  The 
summers  are  delightful — the  days  rendered  comfortably  cool 
by  a  trade  wind  blowing  oif  the  ocean,  the  nights  provoking 
slumber  with  their  change  to  mountain  air.  ' '  Muggy  ' '  days 
are  rarely  known  ;  even  when  the  mercury  soars  high  the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  causes  the  heat  to  be  felt  much 
less  than  the  same  degree  would  be  in  the  East.  "Like 
wine,"  the  air  is  often  said  to  be;  it  stimulates  body  and 
mind  to  activity,  one  feels  like  achieving  something.  We 
revel  in  out-door  life  the  year  round,  surrounded  by  the 
choicest  flowers,  which  grow  luxuriantly  for  the  poor  as  well 
as  for  the  rich  ;  but  we  have  no  extremely  poor,  no  tenement 
house  "slums." 

We  live,  not  on  "the  fat  of  the  land,"  but  on  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  thereof  without  stint,  consequently  both  our 
doctors  and  the  housekeepers  have  less  to  do  than  in  the 
countries  where  cakes,  pies  and  puddings  form  the  chiet 
items  of  diet.  On  the  whole,  it  costs  us  no  more  to  live 
than  anywhere  else,  and  the  quality  of  our  food  is  better. 

We  fear  no  cyclones,  thunder  bolts,  sunstrokes,  floods  or 
forest  fires.  Frosts  do  not  blight  our  tender  plants  nor 
destroy  our  fruit  in  bud.  We  plan  our  summer  picnics 
assured  of  auspicious  skies,  and  have  just  enough  winter 
rain  to  vivify  the  land  and  make  a  Garden  of  Eden  about  us. 

The  scenery  is  beautiful — in  many  places  grand.  We 
have  the  ocean,  the  lofty  mountains,  the  rolling  foothills, 
the  smiling  valleys,  and  the  broad  mesas,  with  many  a  deep 
ravine  and  winding  caiion.  We  may  choose  our  altitude 
and  our  soil,  that  productive  earth  which  yields  so  bounte- 
ously for  him  who  will  cultivate  it  with  intelligence  and 
industry. 

People  who  live  in  the  country  are  not  deprived  of  the 
refinements  of  civilization,  nor  are  they  compelled  to  toil  so 
arduously  as  do  the  farmers  east  of  the  Rockies.  The  ideal 
country  life  is  that  of  the  fruit  grower  in  CaHfornia.  A 
pleasant  and  interesting  occupation,  not  requiring  all  his 
time,  a  comfortable  income,  a  pretty  modern  cottage  home, 
horses,  books,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  a  city  home 
may  be  his. 


In  city  or  country,  a  superior  class  of  people  predominates. 
They  have  come  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  also  from 
foreign  countries,  and  it  costs  too  much  to  get  here  for  "the 
scum  of  the  eartli  "  to  be  among  them.  They  are  the 
"cream"  of  the  sections  from  which  they  come  —  wide 
awake,  progres.sive  men  and  women  with  the  culture  that 
travel  brings  and  the  toleration  that  is  acquired  by  all  who 
mix  largely  with  their  fellow  beings.  They  realize  that 
there  is  more  than  one  way  to  do  a  thing,  that  all  persons 
need  not  live  alike,  that  a  long  pedigree  or  a  big  bank 
account  does  not  make  a  true  aristocrat  and  the  self-made 
man  is  entitled  to  respect.  There  is  a  broad  and  breezy 
way  of  looking  at  matters  and  things,  these  cosmopolitan 
people  have  "got  out  of  the  rut." 

Improvements  over  which  the  slow-moving,  stay-at-home 
would  long  hesitate,  are  rushed  to  completion  here.  Even 
in  these  prevailing  hard  times  business  is  good.  There  is  a 
keener  realization  of  the  fact  that  we  have  but  one  life  on 
earth  to  live  and  would  better  make  the  most  of  it. 

The  school  .system  is  one  that  any  State  might  be  proud 
of.  No  matter  how  remote  the  district^is,  it  is  sure  to  have 
a  good  teacher  who  is  well  paid,  and  a  library  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils.  All  religious  denominations  are  well  represented, 
and  their  handsome  churches  are  largely  attended. 

The  social  life  is  excellent.  Secret  societies  of  all  kinds 
have  organizations  here,  and  musical  and  literary  clubs 
abound.  Railroads  traverse  the  country  in  all  directions, 
making  either  the  mountain  or  ocean  resorts  easy  of  access. 
From  Los  Angeles,  the  heart  of  Southern  Cal^fornia,  it  is 
only  fifteen  miles  to  either  the  Pacific  or  the  Sierra  Madres. 

All  these  things  may  be  enjoyed  beneath  our  beloved 
"stars  and  stripes."  I  do  not  think  there  is  another  place 
in  the  Union  where  the  conditions  are  so  favorable  for  a 
long,  prosperous  and  happy  life.  If  there  is  such  a  spot  in 
any  foreign  country,  which  to  us  seems  doubtful,  who  would 
not  prefer  our  land  of  liberty  for  a  home  ? 

Clara  Spalding  Brown, 

2142  Santee  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A  HOLIDAY  NUHBER. 


The  Land  of  Sunshine  will  celebrate  its  first  Christmas 
bj'  coming  out  with  an  increased  edition  of  an  enlarged  issue 
full  of  good  things,  an  especially  fine  number  to  send  east. 
Details  of  its  contents  and  make-up  will  be  published  later. 

In  the  holiday  number  will  appear  the  photographs  of 
Southern  California  scenery  from  the  prize  competition  for 
amateurs.  A  prize  of  five  dollars  is  offered  for  the  best 
collection  of  photographs  of  Southern  California  scenery 
taken  by  an  amateur.  This  competition  remains  open  until 
December  first.     Competent  j udges  will  decide. 

THE  CABRILLO  CELEBRATION. 


The  Cabrillo  celebration  at  San  Diego,  which  took  place 
September  27th,  28th  and  29th,  was  a  great  event.  Many 
thousand  people  as.sembled  at  San  Diego  from  all  sections  of 
Southern  California  and  not  a  few  from  the  northern  section 
of  the  State  and  from  adjoining  States.  The  celebration 
was  unique  and  entertaining,  and  the  management  have  just 
cause  to  be  proud  of  the  success  of  their  efforts. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  QUAIL. 


OUTHERN  CAIvIFORNIA  offers  the  hunter  two 
varieties  of  quail,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  valley 
from  sea-level  up  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  thousand 
feet,  and  the  other  in  the  mountains,  generally  above  an 
elevation  of  four  thousand  feet. 

Both  varieties  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  eastern  ' '  Bob 
White,"  and  possess  a  distinguishing  characteristic  in  the 
shape  of  from  two  to  eight  black  feathers  standing  upright 
and  alone  in  the  center  of  his  top-knot,  forming  a  picturesque 
tuft  or  crest.  The  plumage  is  of  a  bluish  slate  color  with 
markings  of  black  and  white.     The  valley  quail  is  decidedly 


bushes  at  a  rate  of  speed  incredible  to  one  who  has  not 
witnessed  it.  The  dog  flushes  them,  and  after  flying  a  short 
distance  they  settle  among  the  bushes.  But  when  the 
hunter  arrives  at  the  spot  they  have  disappeared,  and  a 
moment  later  they  rise  again  far  ahead  of  him  and  entirely 
out  of  range. 

T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  whose  "  Rod  and  Gun  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia ' '  is  authority  on  this  topic,  thus  advises  the  quail 
hunter  : 

' '  Follow  the  flock  at  a  rapid  pace  ;  charge  upon  it  before 
its  members  can  unite  after  alighting  ;  waste  no  time  in 
trying  to  kill  any  birds  at  first,  but  fire  into  the  air  above 
them,  and  devote  all  your  efforts  to  breaking,  scaring  and 
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THE   ALARM. 


L.  A.  EngmWng  Co. 


smaller  than  the  mountain  bird,  with  much  more  white  in 
his  plumage.  They  are  both  abundant  in  the  less  thickly 
settled  sections  of  Southern  California.  During  the  open 
season,  which  lasts  from  September  to  March,  they  are 
extensively  hunted,  and  mahy  eastern  tourists  avail  them- 
selves of  the  recreation  which  their  pursuit  affords. 

The  visitor  to  Southern  California  who  has  shot  quail  in 
the  middle  Western  States,  and  who  takes  his  dog  and  gun 
into  the  semi-tropic  valleys  or  mountain  caiions  to  hunt,  is 
at  first  much  astonished  at  the  behavior  of  the  birds,  and 
not  a  little  chagrined  at  the  ill  success  of  his  efforts  to  bag 
them. 

Instead  of  hiding,  as  does  the  eastern  quail  when  danger 
is  near,  they  run  along  under  the  net  work  of  vines  and 


scattering  the  flock.  We  shall  then  see  vastly  different 
results.  The  flock  keeps  together  and  stands  two  or  three 
such  attacks  without  breaking.  But  at  the  fourth  or  fifth 
rush  upon  it,  it  breaks  bewildered  into  hundreds  of  slate 
blue  lines.  Scarcely  any  of  the  birds  fly  over  two  hundred 
yards  before  settling  into  cover,  and  in  a  moment  all  is  still. 

"And  now  before  us  spreads  many  an  acre  of  rolling 
ground  covered  with  a  light  brush  about  three  feet  high, 
composed  of  ramiria,  wild  buckwheat,  white  sage  and  black 
sage,  with  occasional  taller  bushes  of  sumac  or  fusica,  and 
beneath  this  are  hidden  hundreds  of  quail.  Of  these  the 
greater  part  will  lie  quietly  concealed  until  we  get  within 
five,  ten  or  fifteen  paces  of  them. 

Scarcely  do  we  enter  this  piece  of  ground  when  almost 
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from  our  feet  a  dark  line  darts  a  few  yards  along  the  ground, 
then  turns  suddenly  upward  with  a  shrill  '  chirp,  chirp, '  and 
loud  buzzing  wing.  The  rising  of  one  often  starts  several 
more  from  around  him  and  there  is 
a  buzz  on  the  right,  a  whizz  on  the 
left  and  the  rustling  of  swiftly  plied 
legs  in  front  of  us.  And  thus  we 
may  go  on  for  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  or  more,  then  turn  and  come 
back  on  one  side,  then  cross  and 
advance  upon  the  other,  yet  nearly 
all  the  time  quail,  singly,  in  pairs 
and  in  bunches,  will  be  rising 
around  us.  The  climax  is  reached 
in  about  twenty  minutes,  from  which 
the  rapidity  of  the  shooting  declines. 
The  quail  become  more  widely  scat- 
tered, and  those  that  remain  lie 
hidden  more  closely  than  before,  so 
that  much  more  walking  is  necessary 
to  flush  a  bird. 

' '  But  for  a  while  the  gun  flames 
as  fast  as  one  can  load  it  ;  through 
its  smoke  fresh  birds  are  rising, 
darting  and  wheeling  ;  another  bird 
springs  from  the  very  bush  beside 
which  the  last  one  has  fallen,  and 
still  others  rise  between  you  and  it, 
as  you  raise  the  gun  upon  it. ' ' 

Of  the  mountain  quail  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  says  :  "  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  is  at  least  one 
bird  that  will  long  survive  the  ravages  of  civilization.  The 
mountain  quail  makes  its  home  in  those  high  gardens  that 
will  long  lie  untrampled  by  the  foot  of  the  spoiler.  They 
are  not  plenty  enough  to  make  a  special  trip  for  them  profit- 
able ;  they  are  too  far  from  the  centers  of  civilization  for  one 
to  hunt  them  and  return  the  same  day  ;  they  are  more  uncer- 
tain in  their  movements  and  less  easy  to  find  than  the  more 
numerous  and  noisy  valley  quail,  and  they  often  escape  the 
hunter  entirely  by  a  timely  retreat  into  dense  chaparral." 


LIFB-SIZE   HEAD,    CALIFORNIA    QUAIL. 


Van  Dyke.  Art. 
SHOOTING   QUAIL   IN   SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA. 

Even  when  mortally  wounded  the  quail  exhibits  a  remark- 
able cunning  and  fortitude,  often  making  its  way  with  a 
broken  wing  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice  into  some  crevice. 
At  other  times  it  will  remain  so  quietly  hidden  in  the  bush 
from  which  it  was  shot  that  repeated  search  fails  to  disclose  it. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FROM  A  HEALTH- 
SEEKER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

A  great  many  people  in  the  East 
still  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
Southern  California  is  hot  in  sum- 
mer and  rainy  in  winter,  and  in 
many  ways  of  questionable  benefit 
as  a  climatic  resort.  Many  Eastern 
physicians  who  have  never  lived 
here  are  constantly  committing  grave 
errors  in  sending  consumptive  pa- 
tients to  climatic  resorts  along  the 
Atlantic  slope  where  the  patients 
are  subjected  to  variable  climate, 
moist  air  and  other  dangers  seldom 
encountered  in  Southern  California. 
The  writer  knows  this  from  sad 
personal  experience,  and  in  making 
these  statements  for  publication  he 
is  actuated  solely  by  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  read  by  some  invalid 
who  wants  accurate  information,  as 
he  wanted  it  before  coming  here. 
This  is  written  by  one  who  has  no 
property  or  other  interests  in  Cali- 
fornia save  to  regain  health,  and  is 
a  record  of  actual  observation  for 
three  years.  *• 

Two  of  the  most  striking  and 
helpful  features  of  this  climate  are  dryness  and  equability. 
They  are  most  conducive  to  human  health  generally.  For 
old  people,  and  especially  for  consumptives,  are  these  features 
desirable.  According  to  U.  S.  Signal  Office  reports  the  aver- 
age maximum  January  temperature  at  San  Diego  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  74°,  and  tor  July  74°.  The  average 
relative  humidity  right  here  at  the  edge  of  the  ocean  for  the 
year  is  only  70°.  Many  days  during  the  year  the  air  is  almost 
absolutely  dry.  This  extreme  dryness  is  not  accompanied  by 
extreme  heat.  For  three  years  the  writer  has  not  experienced 
a  single  oppressive  day.  The  nights  are  always  deliciously 
cool.  During  the  winter  season  there  are  a  few  weeks  when 
sensitive  people  want  fires  in  their  rooms.  However,  in  my 
own  rooms  here  at  the  Florence  I  have  needed  no 
artificial  heat  for  350  days  out  of  the  365.  For  pulmonary 
patients  the  ability  to  do  this  is  helpful. 

Sunshine,  healthful  food  and  diversion  of  the  mind  help 
invalids  more  than  doctors  or  medicines.  In  seeking  climate 
the  important  question  for  answer  is  "Where  can  nature's 
laws  be  best  followed  ?  ' '  Every  sensible  invalid  will  try  to 
answer  this  question  intelligently.  Every  invalid  blunders 
trying  to  answer  it,  because  all  cases  are  not  helped  by  the 
same  conditions  of  climatic  surroundings.  What  California 
offers  is  sunshine  nearly  every  day  summer  and  winter.  A 
consumptive  who  can  live  in  sunshine  year  in  and  year  out 
has  chances  for  life  not  obtainable  under  other  conditions. 
The  writer  believes  that  California  sunshine  has  helped  keep 
him  alive  and  arrest  the  ravages  of  disease  which  threatened 
him  with  death  within  a  few  years. 

M.  Y.  Beach. 
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THE  CHINESE  IN  LOS  ANGELES. 


BY   NG  POON   CHKW. 


usually  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  frequent  banqueting 
here  during  festival  and  social  seasons.  Here,  highest  wages 
for   cooks   are  paid,    and  all   delicacies   are  prepared  and 


>i     HERE  is  a  Chinese  colony 
S^J  in  ever  J'  principal  city  and 


•^  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Eos  Angeles  has  her  full  share. 
There  are  between  three  and  four 
thousand  of  these  strange,  little 
brown  men  residing  in  this  city 
and  vicinity.  They  are  employed 
mostly  on  fruit  orchards,  vege- 
table gardens,  in  private  families 
and  in  the  laundries,    liiji." 

As  vegetable  gardners  they  are 
unexcelled  and  indispensable. 
Nearly  all  vegetables  consumed 
in  this  town  are  supplied  by  the 
Chinese.  They,  by  their  natural 
thriftiness  and  economy,  are  able  to 
cultivate  every  piece  of  ground  to  a 
profit.  The  charge  of  "cheap  labor"  against 
the  Chinese  is  circulated  and  proclaimed  with  a 
political  purpose  in  view.  As  a  rule  they  are 
paid  with  fairly  good  wages.  The  scale  of  wages 
varies  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  a  month  with 
board  and  lodging.  There  are  three  or  four 
hundred  small  houses,  closely  built 
and  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
Chinese  near  the  business  portion 
of  the  city.  This  place  is  com- 
monly designated  as  "Chinatown . ' ' 
It  has  every  indication  ot  a  town. 
There  are  family  residences,  busi- 
ness houses,  gambling  dens,  res- 
taurants, temples,  theatre,  and 
Christian  missions.      ^-  II 

Some  of  the  business  firms  are 


CHINESK    DOC- 
TOR'S   HAND. 


CHINESE  ACTOR. 


doing  quite  an  extensive 
business  with  their  own 
people  and  also  with  the 
Americans.  The  restaur- 
ants are  comparatively 
clean  and  spacious,  and 
meals  may  be  had 
from  twenty-five  cents  up 
to  several  dollars.  The 
merchants    and    clubs 


SMOKING   OPIUM. 

seasoned  according  to  the  best  Chinese  culinary  science. 
The  theater  is  quite  a  monopoly,  for  there  is  only  one.  It 
is  built  after  the  American  plan,  but  is  most  wretchedly 
furnished,  being  totally  deprived  of  appropriate  scenery  and 
artistic  ornaments.  Performances  are  going  on  every  night 
and  it  is  liberally  patronized  by  the  pleasure-seeking  Chinese. 

One  redeeming  feature  in  the 
Chinese  theatre  is,  that  there  is 
no  insinuation  of  immorality  or 
indecency,  either  in  acts  or 
dress,  ever  exhibited.  Most 
plays  are  historical  romances. 
Some  of  the  plays  are  lengthy, 
days  are  required  to  finish  them. 
The  Chinese,  as  a  race,  are 
intensely  religious.  Wherever 
they  go  they  carry  with  them 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and 
the  shrines  of  their  favorite  and 
patron  gods,  and  no  matter 
how  temporary  their  abode  may 
be,  they 
would 
immedi- 
ately set 
upan  al- 
tar f  o  r 
the  ob- 
ject of  their  faith.  Consequently 
there  is  a  temple  wherever  a  number 
of  Chinese  are  found.  There  are  two 
in  Eos  Angeles.  These  structures 
were  built  by  popular  subscription 
and  maintained  by  voluntary  oifer- 
ings.  There  is  no  stated  time  for 
worship  ;  their  votaries  arrange  their 
own  time  for  paying  homage  to  the 
sacred  shrines.     The  josses  are  noth-  underground  passage. 


'THREE    LITTLE   MAIDS    FROM   SCHDOI,.' 
Dodging  the  Camera. 
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ing  more  than  deified  men 
who,  while  living,  had 
rendered  great  service  to 
their  country's  cause. 

Game  is  a  great  pastime 
to  the  Chinese.  Every  one 
is  versed  in  some  sort,  and 
they  play  eagerly  either 
for  pleasure  or  money,  and 
usually  the  latter. 

The  church  people  are 
very  active  for  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  these  de- 
spised strangers  in  their 
midst.  There  are  eight 
missions  in  Chinatown, 
under  the  supervision  and 
fostering  care  of  different 
evangelical  churches,  and 
in    connection    with    each 

mission  there  is  an  evening  school  where  a  corps 
of    thoroughly     consecrated     teachers     are 
always  ready  to  give  lessons  on  vari 
ous  subjects  to  all  who  are  will 
ing  to  learn.  These  schools 
serve  as  means  to  an 
end.     To  lead 
these  be- 
night- 
ed ones 
to   th  e    true 
God ;  to  illuminate 
thsir    darkened    minds 
with  the  light  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel ;  to  unfold  to  them  a  better 
life  through  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  is 
the  first  object.     No  matter  how  dark  you  may 
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Christian  homes.  They 
present  a  marked  distinc- 
tion between  those  that 
come  from  heathen  sur- 
roundings. 

Every  Sunday  afternoon 
there  is  a  preaching  service 
on  a  street  in  Chinatown, 
where  all  the  different  mis- 
sions cooperate.  This 
meeting  consists  of  sing- 
ing, prayer  and  preaching, 
and,  of  course,  the  preach- 
ing is  mostly  in  the  Ori- 
ental tongue.  The  Chinese 
seem  to  listen  well 
throughout  the  service, 
and  seldom  any  bad  feel- 
ing is  aroused. 

The  question   is   often 

raised  "  Do  the  Chinese  accept  Christianity  readily? 

And  when  they  have  accepted  it,  do  they  show 

any  sign  of  true  inward  conversion?" 

Many   prejudiced  persons  spare 

the  pains  of  investigating 

it,    and   form    their 

own      c  o  n - 

elusion 

in  the 


Pierce,  Photo. 


paint  Chinatown,  and  how  sinful  you  may  characterize 


its  inhabitants,  there  are  bright  and  holy 
spots  within  its  border,  through  the 
reflected  rays  of  these  Christian  missions. 
The  most  interesting  and  unique  place 
in  Chinatown  is  the  kindergarten  for 
Chinese  children,  maintained  by  the 
Presbyterian  church.  It  is  situated  in  a 
quiet  nook,  away  from  the  bustling  por- 
tion of  Chinatown.  It  is  tastefully 
furnished  and  arranged,  and  in  every 
respect  it  is  the  most  pleasant  and 
healthy  place.  Here  gather  a  dozen  or 
more  healthy  and  active  urchins  in  their 
quaint  dresses,  daily.  Some  come  in  as 
neat  as  a  pin,  while  others  have  their 
faces  and  clothes  covered  with  dust  and 
dirt  by  playing  on  the  way  ;  and  here 
they  receive  their  first  training  in  the 
English  language.  Some  of  them  sing 
surprisingly  well,  and  can  put  many 
American  tots  of  their  own  age  to  shame. 
The  majority  of  the  children  come  from 
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nega- 
tive, for  they 
often   assert   that 
the  ' '  make  up ' '  of  John 
Chinaman  is  such  that  he  can- 
not be  a  Christian  and  yet  remain 
a  Chinaman.     The  two  are  antagonistic 
individuals,    and    after   a  short   struggle   the 
former  disappears  while  the  latter  remains.     Such 
is  not  the  case.     A  goodly  number  of 
these  little  brown  men  have  already  been 
weaned  from  their  deep  rooted  supersti- 
tious  beliefs   through    a    comparatively 
short  period  of  Christian  activity  among 
them.     The  unreasonable  prejudice  and 
unwarranted  ill-feeling 
entertained  by  the  white 
people    toward    these 
strangers  are  the  natural 
products  of  ignorance. 
If  people  will  look  upon 
them  in  their  true  light 
they  will  find,  in  spite 
of  what  they  have  heard 
and   read,  many  noble 
qualities  and   even   re- 
deeming virtues  in  these 
"heathen  Chinee." 

Visitors  to  Chinatown 
are  always  welcome  and 
WIFE  OF  A  CHINESE  MINISTER.  kindly  treated. 
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'  LOS  ANGELES  AS  AN  OIL  CENTER. 


ITHERTO  the  great  drawback  in  establishing  manu- 
facturing enterprises  in  Los  Angeles  has  been  the  high 
price  of  fuel.  If  the  oil  developments  which  have 
recently  been  made  within  the  city  limits  continue,  lyos 
Angeles  will  soon  be  provided  with  fuel  at  about  as  low  a 
rate  as  any  city  in  the  United  States.  The  developments  of 
the  past  few  months  within  the  city  limits  have  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  veritable  boom,  and  interest  is  growing 
from  day  to  day  as  new  wells  are  bored. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  of  our  outside  friends  who  have 
only  heard  of  this  State  as  a  land  of  gold,  climate,  fruit  and 
big  pumpkins,  that  California  is  the  third  petroleum  produc- 
ing State  in  the  Union,  ranking  only  after  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  In  time  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  it  may 
become  the  first,  since  petroleum  is  known  to  exist  in  many 


Newhall  deposits.  There  are  three  large  companies  operating 
here,  and  there  are  wells  in  Torrey  caiion,  the  Ojai  valley 
and  Sespe,  Santa  Paula,  Adams,  Wheeler  and  Aliso  canons. 
The  wells  already  in  existence  supply  over  i,ooo  barrels 
daily  and  new  ones  are  constantly  being  sunk.  There  is  an 
extensive  system  of  pipe  lines  in  this  territory  and  a  large 
refinery  at  Santa  Paula.  Besides  the  large  companies  in 
operation  there  are  many  small  wells  owned  by  private 
parties,  and  their  product  is  all  sold  to  the  large  concerns. 

In  the  Ojai  valley  is  a  well  which  was  put  down  twenty- 
five  years  ago  and  still  maintains  its  normal  flow,  though 
ten  other  wells  have  been  successfully  sunk  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  The  entire  southwestern  slope  of  the  Coast 
Range  in  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  counties  .seems  to  be 
well  supplied  with  petroleum,  and  the  daily  output  of  the 
wells  in  this  region  is  nearly  800  barrels. 

In  several  sections  near  L,os  Angeles  city  the  existence  of 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  OIL  WELLS,   SECOND  AND  LUCAS  STREETS. 


widely  separated  sections,  though  confined  to  the  Coast 
Range  of  mountains.  In  this  range  it  is  found  all  the  way 
from  Orange  county  to  Mendocino,  including  L,os  Angeles, 
Ventura,  San  Bernardino,  Santa  Barbara,  Kern,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Monterey,  Fresno,  San  Benito,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Mateo,  Alameda,  Colusa,  Humboldt  and  Mendocino.  The 
principal  center  of  production  is  in  the  south,  the  wells  of 
Ventura  and  lyOS  Angeles  counties  turning  out  a  constantly 
increasing  quantity  of  oil. 

At  Puente,  some  thirty  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  are 
extensive  oil  deposits  whose  development  dates  back  to  1882. 
There  are  over  a  score  of  wells,  and  they  produce  several 
thousand  barrels  monthly.  Most  of  it  is  used  for  fuel  and 
lubricating  purposes.  These  deposits  continue  into  Orange 
county,  where  a  couple  of  wells  have  been  sunk  near  Fuller- 
ton  which  yield  small  quantities  of  oil,  utilized  for  fuel. 

The  district  which  yields  the  largest  amount  of  oil  at 
present  is  in  Ventura  county  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 


oil  wells  has  been  known  ever  since  the  early  Mexican  days. 
In  connection  with  these  springs  have  always  been  found 
deposits  of  asphaltum  or  brea,  which  is  the  residuum  left 
after  the  volatile  portion  of  the  oil  had  been  evaporated. 
This  brea  was  extensively  utilized  by  the  Mexican  residents 
for  fuel  and  for  covering  the  roofs  of  houses.  Thousands  ot 
tons  of  asphaltum  were  shipped  from  Los  Angeles  county  to 
the  north  in  former  years,  being  taken  from  the  Brea  ranch, 
west  of  the  city,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  extensive 
deposits  ot  this  material  that  are  found  there.  Years  ago  a 
well  was  sunk  for  oil  to  a  depth  of  1440  feet  on  the  Brea 
ranch.  Oil  was  found  in  abundance,  but  there  was  no  local 
market  for  it  at  that  time. 

It  has  always  been  known  that  there  were  oil  springs 
within  the  city  limits,  but  old  timers  took  no  interest  in 
developing  them  because,  as  stated,  there  was  no  local 
market,  and  later  arrivals  took  it  for  granted  that  the  deposits 
were  not  valuable  because  nothing  had  been  done  with  them. 
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About  nine  months  ago  an  oil  well  was  put  down  near 
Second  street  park,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  business  center, 
and  it  gave  a  good  yield  of  oil  by  pumping.  Other  wells 
were  put  down  in  rapid  succession,  until  today  there  is  a 
forest  of  oil  derricks  standing  over  80  or  more  oil  wells,  and 
there  is  not  a  dry  hole  in  the  entire  number,  although  some 
wells  yield  more  oil  than  others. 

These  wells  are  shallow.  The  deepest  one  is  only  a  little 
over  HOC  feet  in  depth,  while  some  of  them  are  less  than 
200  feet  deep.  The  average  depth  is  probably  not  over 
600  feet. 

The  daily  yield  of  oil  from  these  eighty  wells  is  about  500 
barrels.  The  average  yield  of  the  wells  which  are  well 
managed  is  probably  ten  barrels  per  day,  while  some  of  the 
wells  yield  from  twenty  to  forty  barrels  daily  per  well. 

The  oil  sells  at  about  $1.25  per  barrel  and  the  market  is 
an  extensive  one  and  rapidly  extending.  It  is  estimated 
that  3^4  barrels  of  oil  is  equal  to  one  ton  of  soft  coal  for  the 
manufacture  of  steam.  This  brings  coal  down  to  less  than 
$5  per  ton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  expense  of 
handling  the  oil  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  handling  the 
coal.  With  oil  at  $1.25  a  barrel,  the  owner  of  the  well  will 
net  over  $1  per  barrel. 

These  eighty  wells  are  confined  to  a  small  area  of  territory, 
most  of  them  being  found  on  a  tract  that  does  not  exceed 
twenty  acres  in  extent.  That  section  of  the  city  has  all 
been  subdivided  into  residence  lots.  Sometimes  four  or  five 
wells  will  be  found  on  a  single  lot.  In  one  case  a  man  raised 
enough  money  to  put  down  a  well  on  a  lot  which  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  own.  From  the  sales  of  oil  from  that 
well  he  put  down  other  wells  until  he  now  has  five  wells  on 
that  one  lot,  and  he  now  has  the  income  from  the  sale  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

The  extent  of  the  oil  deposit  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  covers  a 
large  portion  of  the  territory  within  the  city  limits,  and  that 
it  is  a  portion  of  the  belt  which  extends  from  the  oil  fields 
of  Ventura  county  and  Newhall  on  the  northwest  to  those 
of  Puente  on  the  east.  As  already  stated,  oil  has  been  found 
west  of  the  city  limits  and  there  are  excellent  indications 
north  and  east,  where  wells  are  being  bored.  This  whole 
country  is  underlaid  with  sandstone — that  peculiar  formation 
of  sandstone  which  is  found  in  all  oil  producing  countries. 
Hitherto  the  work  of  sinking  wells  in  the  city  has  been 
done  by  individuals  or  firms  in  a  small  way,  but  companies 
are  now  being  formed  to  lease  land  and  operate  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  an  oil 
exchange  established  before  long. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  industry  to 
Los  Angeles  should  it  develop  as  now  appears  probable.  The 
price  of  oil  for  fuel  has  already  fallen  almost  one-half,  and 
there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal. 
With  oil  at  the  equivalent  of  $2.50  a  ton  for  coal,  which  we 
shall  have  should  the  production  continue  to  increase  at  the 
present  rate,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  trouble  about 
manufacturing.  Then,  we  may  expect  to  get  gas  at  about 
50  cents  a  thousand,  which  could  be  piped  into  houses  and 
used  for  fuel.  Should  the  output  increase  beyond  the  home 
demand,  a  pipe  line  to  the  coast  would  be  an  easy  matter. 

R.  S.  N. 


THE  IRRIGATION  CONGRESS. 

The  Congress  held  at  Denver 
last  month  was  the  third  of  a 
series  which  prominent  western 
men  have  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  western 
interests. 

The  objectsof  these  Congresses 
are  two  fold :  (i)  To  reclaim  the 
arid  lands  of  the  west,  and  (2)  to 
make  homes  for  the  homeless  citizens  of  eastern  states.  The 
work  is  being  done  both  on  selfish  and  humane  grounds. 
The  selfish  end  is  being  served  in  the  proposed  development 
of  now  worthless  lands,  which  can  be  made  to  produce 
grains  and  fruits  in  abundance,  together  with  all  the 
concomitants  of  comfort  and  luxury,  thus  increasing  the 
population  of  the  western  states  and  adding  to  their  taxable 
wealth  and  political  power.  The  humane  side  of  the  question 
is  that  which  proposes  to  provide  homes  for  twenty  millions 
of  our  fellow  countrymen,  now  living  a  hand  to  mouth 
existence  in  congested  districts  of  eastern  cities,  who  are 
longing  for  a  home  on  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  Mother  Earth, 
where,  with  the  help  of  God's  sunlight  and  water,  they  can 
not  only  exist,  but  can  be  comfortable  and  happy. 

Stripped  of  poetry,  the  object  of  the  Congress  is  this :  The 
west  contains  millions  of  acres  of  arid  land  which  in  their 
present  condition  are  worthless.  Adjacent  to  these  lands 
are  streams  of  water  and  large  water  sheds  in  which  the 
precious  fluid  is  now  going  to  waste.  To  place  these  waters 
on  these  arid  lands  is  an  enterprise  so  stupendous  that 
private  capital  is  unable  to  cope  with-  it,  as  conditions  now 
exist.  The  Irrigation  Congress  asks  that  the  government 
shall  make  surveys  to  determine  what  special  tracts  of  land 
are  susceptible  of  irrigation,  containing  good  soil,  proper 
climate,  proximity  to  possible  markets  and  future  railroad 
connections.  In  conjunction  with  these  land  surveys  there 
shall  be  determined  the  amount  of  available  water  which 
could  be  utilized  on  these  lands,  both  in  running  streams 
and  in  storage  basins.  The  government  having  determined 
these  two  things — discovery  of  water  and  its  distribution — 
the  states  can  be  asked,  through  the  several  Legislatures,  to 
undertake  the  reclamation  of  these  lands,  in  bodies  of  from 
ten  to  fifty  thousand  acres,  and  make  them  fit  for  homes. 

Desert  land  is  for  sale  today  by  the  government  at  $1.25 
an  acre,  and  most  of  it  is  dear  at  that  price.  Within  the  State 
of  California  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  this  land,  upon 
which  water  can  be  placed  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $20  an 
acre.  The  State  of  California  can  afford  to  take  this  land, 
expend  $20  an  acre  in  reclaiming  it,  and  place  it  on  the 
market  and  sell  it  at  $25  an  acre  to  actual  settlers,  in  tracts 
of  not  exceeding  forty  acres.  By  doing  so  it  would  be  at  no 
loss  of  money,  and  it  would  add  a  million  people  to  its 
population  within  ten  years. 

To  change  a  desolate  tract  of  cactus  and  sage  brush  into 
fruitful  fields  of  alfalfa  and  vines,  dotted  with  rural  homes 
of  happy  people,  is  a  task  not  unworthy  the  best  and  wisest 
men  of  this  generation. 


Secretary  National  Executive  Comffiittee. 
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■  LOS  ANGELES  CHURCHES. 

The  following  list  of  93  Los  Angeles  Churches,  with  names  of 
the  pastors,  will  be  found  useful  by  visitors  and  new  arrivals  in 
the  city: 

African  M.  E.,  D.  Jones,  87  Azusa  St. 

Asbury  M.  E.,  Wm.  M.  Sterling,  N.  Workman,  bet.  Downey  and  HoflF. 
Bellevue  Avenue  M.  E.,  G.  L.  Cole,  1035  Bellevue  Ave. 
Bethany  Presbyterian,  Henry  A.  Newell,  cor.   Bellevue  and  Holiday. 
Bethesda  Presbyterian,  Central  Ave.  and  E.  Ninth. 
Bethlehem  Congregational,  Fran  M.  Price,  cor.  Lazard  and  Vignes. 
Boyle  Heights  M.E.,  Phineas  F.  Brezee,  Pennsylvania  and  St.  Louis. 
Boyle  Heights  Presbyterian,  Wm.  S.  Young,  N.  Chicago  and  E.  First. 
Cathedral  of  St.  Vibiana,  Francis  Mora,  Joachim  Adams,  Main  St. 
Central  Christian,  Frank  A.  Wright,  121  W.  Fourteenth  St. 
Central  M.  E.,  Francis  M.  Larkin,  W.  Fifteenth,  bet.  Main  and  Hill. 
Chinese  First  Presbyterian,  I.  M.  Condit  (Oakland),  214  Wilmington. 
Christ  Church  (Episcopal),  Alfred  S.  Clark,  cor.  Flower  and  Pico. 
Christian  Church,  A.  C.  Smither,  cor.  Temple  and  Broadway. 
Chri.stian  Mission,  D.  A.  Warner,  3306  S.  Main. 
Church  of  God,  Jacob  W.  Byers,  12S  N.  Los  Angeles. 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,  M.  S.  Liebana,  N.  Main,  op  Plaza. 
Church  of  Ascension  (Episcopal  Mis.),  D.  F.  Mackenzie,  St.  Louis  St. 
Church  of  St.  Vincent,  Dr.  Paul,  cor.  Grand  Ave.  and  Washington. 
Church  of  Epiphany,  Henderson  Judd,  Patrick,  bet.  Sichel  and  GriiBn. 
Church  of  the  New  Era,  M.C.  Bowman,  Illinois  Hall, 607  V^  S.  Broadway, 
Church  of  the  Unity,  J.  C.  Thomson,  cor.  Third  and  Hill  Sts. 
East  Los  Angeles  Baptist,  Geo.  E.  Dye,  cor.  Workman  and  Hawkins. 
E.  L.  A.  Christian,  B.  F.  Coulter,  Workman,  bet.  Downey  and  Hoff. 
E.  L.  A.  Congregational,  Dr.  Hill, 

Epworth  M.  E.,  Geo.  S.  Cole,  cor.  Bellevue  and  Centennial  St. 
Evangelische  Friedens  Kirche,  Paul  Brank,  654  San  Julien  St. 
First  Baptist,  Daniel  Read,  cor.  S.  Broadway  and  Sixth  St. 
First  Chinese  Presbyterian  Mission,  150  Wilmington  St. 
First  Church  of  Christian  Scientists,  St.  Vincent  Hall,  614  S.  Hill. 
First  Congregational,  R.  G.  Hutchins,  cor.  Hill  and  Sixth  Sts.  ■ 
First  EInglish  Lutheran,  Milton  H.  Stine,  cor.  Eighth  and  Flower. 
First  Free  Methodist,  J.  S.  Phillips.  Sixth,  bet.  Crocker  and  Towne. 
First  German  Evan.  Lutheran  Trinity,  Geo.  Runkel,  Flower,  nr  8th. 
First  M.  E.,  John  W.  Campbell,  333  S.  Broadway. 
First  M.  E.  German,  J.  R.  F.  Stienback,  4th,  bet.  Broadway  and  Hill. 
First  Presbyterian,  Burt  Estes  Howard,  cor.  Second  and  Broadway. 
German  Baptist,  Wm.  Appel,  cor.  Eighth  and  Maple  Ave. 
German  Evan.  Association  Emanuel,  F.  Berner,  718  S.  Olive  St. 
Gospel  Meeting  House,  808  Temple  St. 
Gospel  Tabernacle,  Wm.  Stevens,  cor.  Temple  and  Broadway. 

Grace  M.  E.,  Will  A.  Knighten,  627  E.  First  St. 

Grand  View  Presbyterian,  C.M.  Fisher, Washington,  wof  Rosedale  Ave. 

Holiness  Tabernacle,  Hardin  Wallace,  215  W.  Fourth  St. 

Holiness  Tabernacle,  Daniel  Herley,  Patrick,  bet.  Siohel  and  GriflSn. 

Emanuel  Presbyterian,  W.  J.  Chichester,  cor.  Tenth  and  Pearl  Sts. 
Jewish  Synagogue,  A.  Blum,  meets  in  Church  of  the  Unity,  3d  and  Hill. 

Mateo  Street  M.  E.  (South),  C.  S.  Perry,  cor.  Mateo  and  E.  Sixth  St. 

Memorial  Baptist,  21st  St.,  bet.  Main  and  Grand  Ave. 

Methodist  Episcopal  (South),  J.  T.  G.  Finley,  1035  Bellevue  Ave. 

Methodist  Episcopal  (South),  Wade  Hamilton,  1809  Union  Ave. 

New  Era,  George  Cannon,  Illinois  Hall. 

Olivet  Congregational,  cor.  W.  Washington  St.  and  S.  Magnolia  Ave. 

Pacific  Gospel  Union,  Geo.  A.  Hilton,  .Superintendent,  iioW.  Second. 

Park  Congregational,  Thomas  Hendry,  cor.  Temple  and  Metcalf  Sts. 

People's  Church,  J.  A.  Phillips,  607 >4  S.  Broadway. 

Pico  Heights  Congregational,  eastside  E  St,,  bet.  W.iith  and  W.l2th. 

Pico  Heights  Methodist,  west  side  F  St.,  bet.  W.  Pico  and  W  12th. 

Plymouth  Congregational,  C.  S.  Vaile,  cor.  W.  21st  St.  and  Lovelace. 

Reformed  Presbyterian,  L.  M.  Ramsey,  E.  21st  St.,  near  Maple  Ave. 

Reorg.  Ch.  of  Jesus  Christ,  Latter  Day  Saints,  Eld.  Earl,  1 18>^  S.  Spring 

Sacred  Heart  Church.  Patrick  Harnett,  cor.  S.  Sichel  and  Baldwin. 

Salvation  Army,  W.  A.  Mclntyre,  Captain,  329>^  S.  Spring  Street. 

Second  Congregational,  N.  Daly,  bet.  Pasadena  and  Downey  Ave. 

Second  German  M.  E.,  F.  A.  Werth,  N.  side  of  E.  Pico,  opp.  Wall  St. 

Second  Presbyterian,  L.  Finley  Laverty,'cor.  Downey  Ave,  and  Daly. 

Seventh  Day  Adventists  of  E.  LosAngeles, El. Cawkins,  Sup. , 1 18N. Daly 

Seventh  Day  Adventists,  141  W.  Carr  Street. 

Simpson  M.  E.  Tabernacle,  C.  C.  McLean,  734  S.  Hope  Street. 

Society  of  Friends,  226  Downey  Avenue. 

St.  John's  Episcopal,  B.  W.  R.  Tayler,  cor.  W.  Adams  and  Figueroa. 

St.  Joseph's  Church,  P.  V.  Aertker,  1215  Santee  Street. 

St,  Paul's  Episcopal,  John  Gray,  vS.  Olive,  bet.  Fifth  and  Sixth  Sts. 

St.  Vincent's  J.  W.  Hickey,  cor.  Washington  vStreet  and  Grand  Ave. 

Stevens  African  M.  E.  Church,  D.  R.  Jones,  Azusa  near  San  Pedro  St. 

Swedish  Baptist,  A.  W.  Backland,  W.  Eight,  bet.  Flower  and  Hope. 
Swedish  Lutheran,  P.  A.  Edquist,  cor.  W.  Tenth  St.  and  Grand  Ave. 

Third  Congregational,  J.  F.  Brown,  N.  Main  and  Railroad  Sts. 

Third  Presbyterian,  D.  S.  Colmery,  S.  Hill  and  Sixteenth  Sts. 
Trinity  Methodist  Epicopal  (South),  A.  C.  Bane,  522  S.  Broadway. 
Union  Avenue  M.  E.,  Jno.  A.  McMillan,  cor.  Union  Ave.  and  Court  St. 
Union  Christian  Mission,  D.  A.  Wagner,  3306  S.  Main  SL 
United  Brethren,  J.  S.  Pittman,  S.  .E.  cor.  Pico  and  Hope  Sts. 
United  Presbyterian  Chinese  Mission,  J.  C.  Nevin,  128  Wilmington  St. 


United  Presbyterian,  W.  B.  Carr,  cor.  W.  Eighth  and  S.  Hill  Sts. 
University  M.E.,  A.C.  Williams,  cor.  Thirty-seventh  St.and  Wesley Av. 
Vincent  M.  E.,  F.  V.  Fisher,  E.  Twenty-ninth  St.,  near  S.  Main. 
Welsh  Presbyterian,  David  Hughes  of  First  Presbyterian ,  2d  and  Bdy. 
Wesley  Chapel  M.  E.,  D.  Mercker,  Sixth  St.  and  Maple  Ave. 
West  End  Congregational,  Geo.  Morris,  Temple  St.  near  Ida. 
West  End  M.  E.  (South),  Wade  Hamilton,  1807  S.  Union  Ave. 
Zion's  German  M.  E.,  E.  Pico,  bet.  Wall  and  San  Julian  Sts. 


NEWS  ITEHS. 


The  last  week  of  September  was  a  busy  one  for  the  San  Diego 
hotels.  As  members  of  the  Cabrillo  executive  committee,  Messrs. 
O'Brien  of  the  Brewster,  and  Babcock  of  the  Coronado,  naturally 
reaped  a  just  reward.  The  Cabrillo  headquarters  were  in  the  Horton, 
and  this  house  had  advance  orders  for  over  half  its  rooms  long  before 
the  opening  day.  The  view  of  the  fireworks  on  the  bay  from  the 
verandas  of  the  Hotel  Florence  was  a  drawing  card,  aside  from  its 
excellent  cuisine.  Many  visitors  prolonged  their  stay  in  order  to  spend 
Sunday  at  La  Jolla.  Lakeside  also  came  in  for  its  share  of  well  repaid 
guests. 

Amusement  lovers  in  Los  Angeles  are  being  attracted  by  the  some- 
what novel  spectacle  of  two-seated  cars  of  people  dashing  rapidly 
around  a  circular  incline  from  a  point  somewhat  higher  than  a  three 
story  building  until  they  reach  the  limit  of  their  run  at  the  bottom. 
This  is  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Toboggan  Slide,  which  is 
perhaps  enjoying  the  largest  general  patronage  of  any  amusement  in 
the  city.  A  resident  of  Los  Angeles  who  does  not  know  of  it  is  not 
only  behind  the  times  but  has  missed  a  most  exhilarating  sensation. 
From  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  between  First  and  Second  streets, 
can  be  plainly  seen  the  sign:  "The  Toboggan  Slide.  The  wildest 
ride  on  earth  for  ten  cents." 

Mr.  H.  F.  Norcross,  who  has  charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch 
of  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  returned  from  the 
Cabrillo  celebration.  No  small  credit  is  due  Mr.  Norcross,  as  well  as 
Secretary  Young  of  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  the 
success  of  one  of  the  grandest  celebrations  Southern  California  has 
ever  known.  Its  organization,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  persistence 
with  which  the  work  was  carried  on  to  so  successful  a  termination 
speak  well  for  the  Bay  City.  Our  "Fiesta"  friends  will  have  to 
"get  up  and  dust,"  so  to  speak,  if  they  would  retain  their  laurels  of 
last  April. 

Our  frontispiece,  "A  Southern  California  Rosebud,"  is  from  a 
photo  of  Schumacher's,  107  N.  Spring  street,  who  recently  received 
the  highest  award,  first  premiums,  in  the  photographic  department  of 
the  Midwinter  Fair  held  in  San  Francisco.  The  fact  of  his  having 
received  the  highest  award  over  all  other  competitors  at  the  Midwinter 
Fair  and  at  all  previous  exhibits  wherever  his  work  was  entered  in 
competition  in  the  State,  and  also  having  received  one  of  the  highest 
awards,  a  diploma,  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  is  sufficient  proof 
that  his  ability  as  a  photographer  ranks  among  the  highest  and  that 
his  work  is  surpassed  by  none. 

The  voters  of  Los  Angeles  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of 
scoring  another  progressive  step  by  voting  the  proposed  $506,600.00 
bonds  for  the  following  improvements :  Improvement  of  Elysian 
Park,  $100,000.00;  extension  of  Westlake  Park,  $25,000  ;  East  Side 
Park,  $25,000  ;  school  buildings  and  additions,  $185,000  ;  public  tunnel 
under  Third  from  Clay  to  Hope,  $141,600;  land  in  the  Providencia 
Ranch  for  head  water  works  for  city  supply,  $30,000.  Votes  can  be 
cast  for  the  different  improvements  separately  or  in  toto. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Britton,  manager  of  the  Irrigation  Age,  Chicago,  and 
wife  are  paying  this  section  a  visit.  The  Age  is  doing  a  grand  work 
for  the  cause  of  irrigation,  and  both  Manager  Britton  and  Editor 
Smythe  deserve  large  success. 

On  completion  of  the  different  displays  of  the  exhibition  room, 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  in  first-class  shape  in 
their  new  quarters  at  Fourth  and  Broadway.  Southern  California 
will  then  have  a  permenant  display  of  its  products  and  enterprise 
second  to  none  on  this  coast  and  the  most  creditable  and  efficient 
quarters  and  facilities  of  any  similar  organization  in  the  West.  The 
consequences  to  this  section  can  not  be  over  estimated,  and  those  who 
have  the  welfare  of  this  locality  at  heart  should  join  their  membership 
to  this  already  large  and  efficient  body  of  workers  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia.    Opening  day  will  be  on  October  loth. 

Our  exchange  list  has  undergone  a  creditable  increase  by  the 
receipt  of  the  October  number  of  St.  John's  Parish  Paper  of  Los 
Angeles.  Besides  items  of  interest  to  members  of  that  parish,  the 
journal  contains  many  breezy  items  of  general  interest  and  an  excel- 
lent sermon  by  the  Rector,  B.  W.  R.  Taylor.  The  energetic  and 
progressive  Rector  of  the  lovely  church  at  Figueroa  and  Adams  does 
not  hesitate  to  promulgate  his  convictions  both  in  sermon  and  practice. 
Finishing  touches  will  soon  be  given  Pasadena's  magnificent 
Moresque  palace,  the  Hotel  Green,  in  shape  of  further  office  improve- 
ments and  a  couple  of  $1000  storm  doors  at  the  east  and  south 
entrances.  The  thorough  and  efficient  management  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Holmes  has  placed  the  Green  in  the  front  rank  of  hotels. 


OVERTON  &  FIREY 


POMONA,  CAL. 


-3jr 

Orange  and  Lemon  Groves  in  full  bearing  for  sale. 
Also  improved  lands  well  located. 

We  have  several  fine  Orange  Groves  for  exchange 
for  eastern  property. 

If  you  want  a  home  in  the  leading  Orange  producing 
section  in  Southern  California,  call  on  or  address  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OVERTON  &  FIREY, 

POMONA,   CAL,. 


THEO.    POINDEXTER,    MGR. 


(Branch  of  San  Francisco.) 


Horizontal  and  Upright  Sta- 
tionery and  Marine  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps 
Launches  .... 


IRRIGATION  PUNTS,  MINING  HOISTS  AND  MARINE 
ENGINES. 

Headquarters  for  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  Southern  California. 

114  Requena  St.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


$35 


PER 

acre: 


FOR    LANDS    LOCATED    IN 

SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 


Will  grow  Oranges.  Lemons,  and  all  other  Fruits. 

$35.00  takes  the  choice.    Remember,  $35.00 

for  land  as  good  as  any  in  the  State. 

ADDRESS 

SAN  MARCOS  LAND  COMPANY 

D.  P.  HAI.K,  Manager, 

1336  I>  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

W.  G.  JACOBS,  Superintendent, 

San  Marcos,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


When  you  Travel 

rHE 

^  Santa  Fe  Route 


TAKE    THE 


^■11^^ 


^imm. 


The  only  line  running  Pullman  Palace  and  Tourists'  Sleeping  Cars  from  Chicago  to  Ivos  Angeles  without  change. 
The  only  line  with  its  own  tracks  between  California,  Chicago  and  St.  I,ouis. 
The  only  line  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
The  only  line  between  L,os  Angeles  and  Riverside. 
The  direct  line  to  the  favorite  summer  resorts. 

PHEQUENT     THKINS  UOini     RKTES  QWICK     TITUVB 

For  tickets  and  full  information  regarding  any  trip,  long  or  short,  call  on  the  nearest  agent  of  the  Company. 

W.F.WHITE,  H.G.THOMPSON, 

Passenger  TraflSc  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass,  Ag't,  S.  C.  Ry. 

Chicago.  III.  Los  aSgeles,  Cal. 


One  of  the  artesian  wells  of  the  GAGE  CANAL 
SYSTEM  (flowing  about  200  miner's  inches  of 
water),  supplying  water  to  the  ARLINGTON 
HEIGHTS    LANDS. 


pcaeqe  Qmei  iiem©e  (Jpouej 


.    .    .    ON 


''ARLINGTON    HEIGHTS" 

Riverside,  Cal. 

"p  T  T  7  "C^  T~)  ^TT^  Th^     ^^^^  greatest  center  of  the  Orange  industry  in 

J-/XWJXJ^i_/    America,    is  a  city  of  elegant  homes,  grand 

scenery,  fine  schools,  many  churches,  fine  drives,  shady  walks,  abundance  of 

pure  water,  and  a  climate  hardly  equaled,  never  excelled  in  this  country. 

' '  A  f  1  i  n  rrf  r^n      TT  a^\  rcU  fo  "   ^^  ^^''^  °'"  Riverside)  includes 
Arlington     neigntS       over  six  square  mlles  of  the 

finest  Orange  and  L,emon  land  in  the  world  ;  is  high,  smooth  of  surface, 
gently  sloping,  thoroughly  drained,  free  from  stones  or  gravel ;  an  alluvial 
soil  of  great  depth  and  richness. 

To  ARI^INGTON  HEIGHTS  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  Home- 
seeker  —  the  Capitalist — the  searcher  for  a  winter  retreat,  those  in  delicate 
health,  and  seekers  of  homes  where  beauty  of  location,  comfort  and  profit 
are  combined.  For  descriptive  pamphlet,  with  valuable  information  on 
Orange  and  I,emon   Culture,  address 

THE  RIVERSIDE  TRUST  CO.wmited. 

RIVERSIDE,    CAL. 

In  writing  quote  the  "Land  of  Sunshine." 


PRACTICHU      PHOTO      Er^GRAVEf^S 


Wd%  South  flain  Street 


Lo&  Anoefes,  Caf. 


HOTEL  B-RBWSTE-R 


SAN  DIEGO 


American  Plan  Only. 


CALIFORNIA 


KATES  S3. 60  PJ5K  DAY  AND  UP. 

The  best  equipped  hotelin  Southern  California.  Centrally  located.  Elevators 
and  fire  escapes.  Baths,  hot  and  cold  water  in  all  suites.  Modern  conveniences. 
Fine  large  sample  rooms  for  commercial  travelers. 

J.   E.  O'BRIEN,    Manager. 


LIVE  TREES 


and  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock 
for  sale  at 


Send  and  get  a  copy 
of  our  book  on  Olive 
Culture,  mailed  free. 


. THORNE 

Aiuerican  Representative  in  >^n£:land 


Formerly  at  H.  B.  Claffin  &  Go's, 
New  York. 


THE  POmOfiA  NUt^SE^V 

HOWLAND  BKOTHERS,  Proprietors, 
Pomona,  Cal. 


Telegrams:  LondoH,  Chatham  &  Dover  Ry. 

Caldover,  London.  VICTORIA  STATION,  I.ONDON,  S,  W. 

The  London,  Chatham  &  Dover  Company's  Trains  run  through  the  prettiest  parts  of  Kent,  and  passengers 
have  the  privilege  of  stopping  over  at  Rochester,  to  visit  the  Cathedral  and  Castle,  and  at  Canterbury  to  view 
the  Cathedral  (containing  the  tomb  of  the  martyr,  Thomas  a  Becket),  and  other  places  of  interest. 


Hotel  Green 

PASADENA,    CAL. 

The  Newest  and  Finest 
of  the  great  Pleasure  Re- 
sorts of  California. 

Fine,    large  Tennis  Court 
and  Billiard  Room. 

Finest  Private  Theatre  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Two    Elevators.      Electric 
Lights.     Private  Garden. 

OWNER 


Pasadena's 
Maonificent 
Moresque  Palace 


1 


300  Sunny  and  Spacious 
Rooms  with  Private  Par- 
lors and  Bath  Rooms. 

Conservatory,  Hungarian 
Orchestra,    Promenade. 

Three  large  Reading  and 
Writing  Rooms  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

3.  H.  HOLMES 

MANAGER 


PHOTO  VIEWS 


HOLESALE    AJJD    RETAIL 


C.  B.  WAITE 

211  W.  Firs)  Street,  Los  Angeles 


6tLL  TtlE  EARTti 


S.   BASSETT 

Pomona,  Cal. 


Choice  Lands  for  General  Farming 


At 

Low  Prices 


$6o  TO  $100  AND  UPWARD  PER  ACRE 


(^ 


Smooth,  rich,  sandy  loam.  All  under  cultivation.  Ample  water  supply  for  irrigation  passes 
at  convenient  points  through  these  lands.  Unsurpassed  for  grain,  hay,  deciduous  and  citrus 
fruits,  etc.  Nearness  to  city  market  and  seaport  adds  value  to  all  products.  Having  access  by 
good  level  roads,  or  two  lines  of  railroad,  into  the  metropolis  of  all  Southern  California.  Beautiful 
scenery  of  mountains,  valley  and  ocean.  Healthful  location.  Only  six  to  twelve  miles  from 
Los  Angeles  or  the  ocean  in  two  directions.  Only  ten  miles  from,  and  in  sight  of,  Redondo,  one 
of  the  finest  health  and  pleasure  resorts  on  the  Southern  California  Coast. 


BIXBY,  HOWARD  &  CO.,  304  West  First  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


I  U'NIVERSITY 


^CAUFORHV^, 


"np 


In  order  that  my  vintages  may  be  placed  before 
the  consumer,  I  am  prepared  to  forward  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  for  $n.oc.  Freight  Free,  2  cases 
ol  Pure  California  Wines,  consisting  of  24  bottles,  5 
to  the  gallon,  comprising  the  following  varieties  : 

6  bottles  Tort,  6  bottles  Angelica, 
6  bottles  Sherry,  4  bottles  Muscatel, 
2  bottles  Old  Grape  Brandy. 

These  wines  are  the  Pure  Grape  Juice,  are  neatly 
labelled  and  well  packed  and  especially  adapted 
for  Family  and  Medicinal  Use.  You  will  find  them 
a  strenthening  and  nourishing  beverage. 

I  recommend  the  Port  as  a  good  blood  making 
wine,  and  generally  used  tor  Sacramental  purposes, 
as  the  quantity  of  alcohol  it  contains  is  very  small. 
It  is  also  put  up  in  16  gallon  kegs  and  delivered 
freight  free  for  $24.00. 

I  should  like  you  to  give  my  vintages  a  trial,  on 
condition  that  after  you  have  received  them  and  are 
satisfied  with  their  quality  you  can  remit. 

When  writing  for  quotations  mention  this  paper. 
Address  all  orders  to 

H.  J.  WOOLLACOTT, 
124-126  North  Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


COB't  fail  to  see  this  beautiful  tract,  the  finest  in  the  B 
city,  f:ar  80-fo5t  streets,  one  street  100  feet  wide;  all 
the  streets  graded,  graveled,  cemeit  walks  and  curbs; 
s-.reets  spriniled;  shade  trees  on  all  streets;  lots  50  and 
60  feet  front;  city  water  piped  on  all  streets;  rich  sandy 
bam  soil;  Tract  is  15  to  18  feet  higher  than  Grand  ave. 
and  rig-;eroa  tt.  2  electric  cirs;  15miiutes'  ride  to  the 
business  center;  one  tloci  neater  than  Adams  and 
Figueroa  rts.;  building  clause  in  each  deed,  no  cheap 
houses  allowed;  buy  and  build  your  home  where  you  will 
have  all  modern  improvements  and  be  assured  that  the 
class  of  hemes  will  cause  the  value  to  double  inside  of 
12  months;  5000  feet  on  Adams  St.;  we  aai  ycu  tc  see 
this  tract  now;  if  out  for  a  drive,  go  through  this 
tract;  go  out  Adams  st.  to  Central  Ave.,  or  taie  the 
Central  or  Maple  ave.  cars  to  Adams  st.  and  see  the 
class  cf  improvenests;  lots  offered  for  sale  for  a  short 
time  for  $203,  $250,  SSrO  to  $C00  on  the  most  favorable 
terms;  cfice  corner  cf  Central  ave  and  Adams  St.: 
free  carriages  from  our  offlee  at  all  times. 
GRIDER  &  DOW, 
109^  SOUTH  BROADWAY,  tel.  1299 
LOS  ANGELES,   CAL. 

Headquarters  for  Orange  and  Lemon  Groves 
and  Farming  Lands. 

WRITE    FOR    FREE  INFORMATION. 


LedJini  108  M\\  Reol  Me  Fis 


URI  EMBODY 

104  South  Broadway 


MERRILL 

129  South  Broadway 


LEONARD    MERRILL 
W.    J.    (lUNBY 

&  GUNBY 


McKOON  &  YOAKUM 

234  West  First  Street 


MING  &  BAYARD 

128  South  Broadway 


HAGAN,  PEREZ 


132 

West  Third  Street 


&  de  LUNA 


$82J^  IN  ACRB.  $10  CiSE,8  YEiRS  CREDIT  AT  6  PER  CENT 


WALNUT  COLONY 


I  WALNUTS,  FRUITS,  SUGAR  BEETS.    OFFICE,  227  W.  SECOND  SL 


MANZANA  GOLONY 


luforniatiou  about  Liebre 
Rauch,  Manzana  and  Al- 
niendro  Colonies,  and  the  West  End  of  Antelope 
Valley  can  be  obtained  at  401-403  Stimson  Building, 
cor.  Spring  and  Third  Sts.,  Los  Angeles.  An  illus- 
trated pamphlet  has  been  published,  giving  many 
interesting  particulars.  This  will  be  sent  free  on 
application.  Excursions  are  made  to  the  Valley 
about  every  week. 


ALMONDS!  OLIVES!  PRUNES! 

Would  you  like  an  Almond,  Prune  or  Olive  Orch- 
ard in  California?  I  make  a  business  of  selling 
lands  for  the  special  production  of  the  above,  cheaj), 
on  lon^  time,  and  will  plant  and  care  for  same  until 
in  bearing,  if  desired.    For  full  particulars  address, 

K,  C.  SHA'W,  Colonization  Agent, 
330i^  South  Spring  Street.  T*o8  Angeles.  Cal. 


H.  H.  MARKHAM 

President 
E.  P.  JOHNSON 

Vice-President 


A.  C.  JONES 

Secretary 
JNO.  C.  DOTTER, 

Treasurer 


Los  Anoefes 
Furniture  Co.  ^  * 


WHOLESALE    and    RETAIL 


The  Largest  and  Best  Assorted  Stock  of 

Furniture,  Carpets,  Bedding, 

upholstered  Goods,  Shades,  Etc. 
in  Southern   California. 

ITd.  227  and  229  5.  Broadway 

L06  ANGELE5,  CAL 


The  Great  Los  Angeles  International  Exposition 

"Will  open  on  or  about  October  15,  1894 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  exact  date.  The  management  has  secured 
for  this  show  all  the  principal  exhibits  from  the  Midwinter  Fair  and 
Tacoma  Exposition,  including  also  the  principa'  amusements,  consisting 
of  Streets  of  Cairo,  Midway  Plaisance,  etc.  The  general  admission  will 
be  25  cent.      For  particulars  address  J.  A.  BKOWN,  General  Manager. 


HOTEL      RKL-07VYKRES 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA. 


A  strictly  first  class  house  of  130  large  rooms,  elegantly  furnished. 
Situated  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe 
Railways,  32  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles.  Rates,  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
day  ;  $12.50  to  $17.50  per  week.  v.  d.  simms,  Manager. 


THE  HORTON  HOUSE 

D   STREET,    BETWEEN   THIRD  AND   FOURTH 
ON   PLAZA 

SKIS       DIEGO.      CKL. 

Most  Centrally  Located  and  Best  Equipped  Hotel  in  the  City. 

It  occupies  the  entire  north  side  of  the  Plaza,  and  has  over  TWO  HtJNDRED 
HANDSO.MELY  FURNISHED  ROOMS,  arranged  singly  or  en  suite.  The  table 
is  provided  with  the  BEST  THE  MARKET  AFFORDS,  and  the  cuisine  is  unsur- 
passed. Tvpo  lines  of  street  cars  pass  its  doors,  affording  means  of  transit  to 
almost  any  part  of  the  city,  and  the  hotel  'bus  meets  all  trains  and  steamers.  The 
postoflfice  is  just  opposite  this  hotel  and  it  is  surrounded  by  large  new  brick  blocks. 

Run  on  American  Plan.     Rates  $2  and  $2.50  per  Day. 

.O*  We  defy  competition  as  regards  the  quality  of  our  table.  "^S^ 
W.  E.  HJtDUEY,  Proprietor. 


THE    CITY    or    THC     ANOCLS" 


If  you  are  thinking  about  going  to  California  next  winter 
■*■     your  attention  is  invited  to  the  very  handsome   Souve- 
nir of  Southern  California  which 


''The  feioiiei\i?ech 


5? 


THE    FOREMOST    TOURIST-HOTEL    OF   LOS    ANGELES 
HAS    JUST    ISSUED 


Th 


EHOI  I  f^hOnt^OK  'i'Jii'oiiRli  the  courtesv  of  the  proprietors  ol 
nUL/L/Cn  DCV>r\  tlie  fullowing  hotels:  The  Hotel  Amper 
sand,  Saranac  Inn,  the  Algonquin,  Paul  Smith's,  the  Kusseaumont,  has  been 
permitted  to  place  in  these  hotels  some  of  these  books  for  the  use  of  the  guests. 
Further  iniormatiou  relating  to  Los  Angeles  and  "The  HoUenbeck "  will  be 
furnished  upon  application  to 


A.  C.  BILICKE  &  CO.,  Proprietors 


First=CIass  Property  for  Sale 
for  Homes  and  Income. 


44  Acres  of  Apricot,  Peach  and  Vineyard, 
with  water ;  will  makea  beautiful  home. 

lO  Acres  Orange  Grove  ;  most  sightly  place 
in  Southern  California  ;  free  from  frost ; 
with  water. 

lO  Acres  Lemon  and  Orange  Grove;  a 
beautiful  spot ;  with  water. 

37  Acres  No  improvements ;  in  frostless 
belt ;  finest  Lemon  land  ;  plenty  of  water. 

320  Acres  Stock,  Fruit  and  Grain  Ranch  ; 
general  farming. 

Other  Ranches  not  improved. 

liem^  a  resident  here  eighteen  years,  and  engaged  in  the  Fur- 
niture and  Carpet  business,  I  have  selected  this  as  choice  properly, 
and  have  more  than  I  can  spare  time  to  look  after,  and  must  dispose 
of  some  of  them.  Parties  wishing  to  purchase  to  advantage  have 
now  a  great  opportunity. 

NO  PLACE  LIKE  Wm.  S.  ALLEN 

SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 

332  and  334  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Ang^eles,  Cal. 


THE  PACIFIC    EMGRAVI/SG    COMPAMg 


Has  the  only  POWER 
Photo  Engraving  plant 
in  Southern  California. 
First-class  worM  guar- 
anteed on  short  notice- 


Business  office : 

79  Temple  Block. 


.»^ 


^. 
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HOTEL  FLOREriCE 


* 


m&m  i^iEGo,  e^ir. 


•*5  iUHtjwfltB^fJ'V-SiiH  3'~T:" 

■^i:=S--^:=i!.T^' 


■^T^HIS  Hotel  is  the  largest  in  the  city,  accommodating  300  girests. 
(S)  Rooms  large  and  sunny.  It  overlooks  the  ocean  from  the  most 
commanding  site  on  Florance  Heights,  free  from  the  dust  and 
noise  of  the  city,  yet  only  three  minutes  from  the  post  "  ~ 
office.  The  cuisine  and  excellent  appointments  of  this 
house  have  won  for  it  a  national  reputation  among  the  ( 
best  travelers.  It  adjoins  the  City  Park  of  1400  acres, 
and  has  a  private  park.  Spacious  hotel  court  contains 
tennis  ground  and  tropical  trees  and  plants.  Visitors 
to  San  Diego  admit  that  the  FLORENCE  surpasses  all  other  hotels 
in  comfort.  Being  183  feet  above  sea-level  it  is  free  from  sea 
dampness.     Send  for  illustrated  free  volume  on  Southern  California. 

A.    E.    NUTT,    OWNER   AND   PROPRIETOR 


PIME     HALF-TONES 


Clias.  Simmer.  Phuto. 


HEHVE     FRIEND,     PHOTO     E^GHflVEH 

314  W.   FIRST  ST  ,   LOS  ANGELES 


Baggies  and  Bicycles 

"TJAX  EVEnyTHlAJS     ON     WHEELS 

HftWLEY,  KING  &  60.  T 

AGENTS 

Columbus  Buggy  Go.  and  Keating  Wheel  Go. 


Broughams   for   Theater   or 

Evening  Parties. 
Phaetons  for  Ladies. 

Carriages  for  Families. 
Bike  Buggies  for  Horsemen. 

Traps  for  Park  Driving. 

Special  Buggies  for  Doctors. 

Carts  for  Children. 

See  new  stock  at  our  Branch 
Salesroom 


210-212  N.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AN     ILLUSTRATED      MONTHLY     DESCRIPTIVE     OF 


SOUTH  E-RAJ    CALIFCRMIA. 


Los  Angeles. 


/NOVEMBER,   1894 


Price,  Ten  Cents. 


PREPARING    TO     LAUNCH. 


Published  by  F.  A.  PATTEE  &  CO., 

tOS    ANGELKS,    CAL. 


ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 


[Copyrighted.] 
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Iff  South  Main  Street.     Write  us  for  attractive  College  literature. 
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THE  YUCCA  PALH. 


,  EARLY  all  the  so-called  deserts 
of  Southern  California  are  only 
deserts  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  no  water.  Under  irriga- 
tion they  will  produce  any  crop 
that  can  be  raised.  Here  are 
found  many  interesting  forms 
of  vegetation.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea  to  suppose,  as  some  per- 
sons do,  that  these  deserts  are 
composed  of  masses  of  shifting 
There  are  some  patches  of  such  territory  here  and 
where    the 


sand, 
there 

soil  is  impregnated 
with  alkali  and 
salt,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the 
so-called  desert  is 
covered  with  a 
growth  of  man}' 
varieties  of  plants 
that  are  peculiar 
to  this  region  and 
most  interesting  to 
the  traveler  and 
student. 

Foremost  among 
the  vegetation  of 
the  desert  is  the 
cactus  in  great 
variety,  some  of 
which  produce 
fruits  that  are 
eaten  by  the  na- 
tives and  made 
into  preserves. 
The  cactus,  how- 
ever, deserves  a 
separate  article  by 
itself.  Another 
noteworthy  plant 
which  attracts  the 
attention  of  travel- 
ers through  the 
desert  is  they  ucca. 
There  are  two 
varieties  of  this  yucca,  one  of  which  grows  to  a  few  feet  in 
height  and  then  sends  up  a  long  spike-like  flower  stem. 
This  is  known  as  the  "Spanish  Bayonet."  The  other 
variety  grows  to  the  size  of  a  tree  and  forms  a  prominent 
landmark  on  the  long  stretches  of  desert  which  take  up  a 
large  portion  of  southeastern  California. 


Several  uses  have  been  found  for  this  plant.  In  the 
Antelope  Valley,  in  the  northern  part  of  Los  Angeles  county, 
where  it  is  very  plentiful,  an  English  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  several  years  ago  established  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  to  be  used  for  paper.  The  enterprise 
fell  through,  owing  to  lack  of  practical  management, 
although  the  English  company  still  owns  a  large  tract  of 
land  up  there. 

Another  use  to  which  the  yucca  palm  has  been  put  is  in 
the  manufacture  of  tree  protectors,  to  keep  animals  from 
nibbling  the  bark  ;  also  surgeons'  splints.  A  factory  of  this 
nature  has  been  in  operation  in  Los  Angeles  for  a  couple  of 
years.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  utilize  thin  veneers  of 
the  wood  as  a  covering  for  walls  in  place  of  paper,  staining 

them  the  colors  of 


11.  Frieii.l,  Eiip 


MONARCH   OF   THE   DESERT. 


various  woods.  It 
was  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  ma- 
terial was  too 
porous,  absorbing 
the  coloring  mat- 
ter in  very  large 
quantities.  The 
wood  is  very  light, 
more  like  pith 
than  timber.  In 
the  factory  is  a 
machine  which 
cuts  the  wood  into 
a  continuous  roll,, 
shaving  the  trunk 
around  as  one 
would  pare  a  po- 
tato. 

Another  use  to 
which  that  variety 
of  yucca  known 
as  the  Spanish 
Bayonet  has  been 
put  is  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  ropes 
and  twines.  A 
couple  of  years 
ago  a  Missouri  in- 
ventor devised  a 
machine  for  ex- 
tracting the  fiber 
from  the  yucca. 
For  many  ypars  the  only  material  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  world's  supply  of  rope  was  the  fiber  of  the  manilla 
hemp.  The  yucca  is  so  easily  cultivated  and  the  fiber  so 
cheaply  separated  that 
the  first  cost  is  but  a  trifle 
to  that  of  imported  fibers. 


Fierce  Photo. 
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FAMOUS  FISH  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


CHARLES   FREDERICK   HOLDER. 

0  the  lover  of  rod  and  reel  fishing  of 
the  East,  whose  experience  is  bounded 
by  catches  of  black-bass  and  trout 
alone,  the  game  fishes  of  insular  Cal- 
ifornia come  as  a  revelation.  There 
■  is  good  fishing  along  the  shore  of  the 
mainland,  but  owing  to  the  rocky 
nature  of  Santa  Catalina  and  San 
Clemente,  and  the  smooth  harbors 
found  there,  these  islands  have  become 
known  as  the  best  fishing  grounds  in 
southern  waters. 

Santa  Catalina,  the  eastern  reader 
knows,  is  within  three  hours  and  a  half  i 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  reached  by  the 
boats  of  the  Wilmington  Transporta- 
tion Company.  Once  on  the  ground 
there  are  good  boats  and  oarsmen  ;  the 
rest,  the  wielding  of  the  rod,  is  left  for 
you. 

In  the  limited  space  allowed  me,  I 
can  but  refer  to  the  game  qualities  of 
two  fishes — the  black  sea  bass,  or  Jew 
fish  {Stereolepsis Jigas) ,  aud  the  amber 
fish,  or  yellow  tail  {Seriola  drrealis). 
The  white  sea  bass,  rock  bass,  barra- 
cuda and  others  also  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  lovers  of  good  sport. 

Everybody  knows  the  Jew  fish — a 
monster  of  the  bass  tribe,  from  four  to 
six  or  more  feet  in  length,  and  weigh- 
ing from  seventy-five  to  seven  hundred 
pounds,  the  latter  being  the  largest  I 
have  heard  of  in  these  waters. 

During  the  recent  summer  H.  Slotterbeck 
of  Los  Angeles,  presented  my  friend  Major 
Charles  Viele  with  a  fourteen  ounce  split 
bamboo  rod,  a  400  foot  No.  18  Cutty  hunk 
line  and  a  reel,  with  the  assurance  that  he 
could  safely  tackle  a  Jew  fish  with  such 
an  outfit.  The  suggestion  gave  rise  to  so 
much  discu.ssiou  and  banter  at  Avalon  that 
the  Major  finally  announced  that  he  would 
put  the  matter  to  a  test,   and  at  the  very  '-* 

end  of  the  season  did  so.  Being  the  Major's  guest  on 
this  trip,  I  fortunately  saw  the  catch,  which  will  go  down 
in  Catalina  history  as  a  notable  one.  We  started  at  seven 
one  morning,  on  the  launch  Mascot,  the  Major,  the  skipper 
and  mj^self,  and  by  nine  o'clock  were  anchored  off  Silver 
Caiion.  The  Major,  who  was  going  to  devote  himself  to  the 
rod,  took  his  place  in  the  small  boat,  with  a  heavy  leader 
to  the  line,  readj'  to  cast  off.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes 
he  had  a  bite,  whereupon  the  skipper  jumped  into  the  boat 
and  cast  off.  The  bite  was  repeated  several  times,  the  fish 
getting  awa3-  by  cutting  the  light  line  in  some  way. 

An  hour  passed,  during  which  I  hooked  a  227  pound  Jew 
fish  on  the  hand  line,  and  wore  myself  out  with  it,  nty  com- 


panion finallj-  bringing  it  in.  Shortlj^  the  Major  had  a  good 
bite  and  hooked  his  fish  amid  a  loud  screaming  of  the  reel, 
during  which  the  skipper  took  the  oars  and  guided  the  boat 
as  the  Jew  fish  towed  them  away  and  began  one  of  the 
pluckiest  fights  I  have  ever  seen.  The  oarsman  managed 
the  boat  well,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  big  fish  had  carried 
them  five  hundred  feet  away,  and  I  could  hear  the  ominous 
clicking  of  the  Major's  reel  as  it  fairly  screeched  out  the 
tuneful  music ;  then  I  saw  the  rod  bend  and  sometimes 
almost  disappear  in  the  water. 

The  big  fish  made  some  fine  runs  out  and  down ;  and 


PLAYING  THE  YELLOW  TAIL 


several  times  he  rushed  around  the  kelp,  finally  becoming 
entangled  in  it.  There  was  a  tin  can  buoy  aboard,  and  this 
was  now  cast  over  with  the  rod  lashed  to  it,  and  left  floating 
while  the  fishermen  returned  to  the  launch,  where  I  had  in 
the  meantime  hooked  three  or  four  Jew  fish,  some  on  the 
rod,  caught  a  hundred-pounder  on  the  hand  line  and  lost  all 
mj'  tackle.  Having  rigged  up  a  grapnel  they  returned  to 
the  small  boat,  hooked  the  kelp  and  pulled  it  up.     Then  I 
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heard  the  shriek  of  the  Major's  reel  again  as  the  big  fish 
made  a  desperate  run,  taking  loo  or  200  feet  of  line. 
Checked  by  skillful  work,  it  began  to  sulk  and  laid  like  a 
rock  on  the  bottom  in  fifty  feet  of  water. 

Inch  by  inch  it  was  brought  up,  then  would  make 
desperate  rushes  and  sulk  again,  tbe  very  prince  of  sulkers. 
For  two  hours  and  a  half  the  fight  continued,  the  shrieking 
reel,  the  hissing  of  the  line  alone  breaking  the 
stillness ;  then  the  small  boat  moved  toward  me, 
and  a  shout  announced  that  the  deed  was  done, 
and  the  big  fish  of  158  pounds  had  succumbed  to 
a  light  rod  and  a  veritable  thread  of  a  line  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  most  skillful  wielders  of  the 
rod  California  has  ever  seen. 

We  hauled  up  anchor  and  steamed  in  with 
three  fish:  one  of  100  pounds,  one  of  158,  and 
one  of  227  pounds.  We  had  struck  a  school  of 
Jew  fish,  and  had  we  been  well  equipped  with 
bait  and  tackel,  could  have  taken  in  many 
hundred  pounds  of  black  sea  bass.  Fishing  for 
this  fish  is  not  likely  to  become  popular,  owing 
to  the  hard  work  entailed. 

Taking  the  yellow  tail  is  the  .sport  par  excellence 
in  Southern  California  waters.  The  fish  ranges 
from  fifteen  to  eighty  pounds,  twenty-five  being 
a  good  average ;  and  on  a  light  rod  it  affords 
much  sport,  fighting  from  first  to  last  with  all  the 
energy  of  a  bass,  and  only  giving  in  when  killed. 
Two  or  three  catches  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
pounders  is  work  and  enjoyment  enough  for  one 
day,  and  one  would  satisfy  the  average  fisherman. 

The  extent  of  the  schools  of  yellow  tail  at 
Santa  Catalinain  summer  is  almost  beyond  belief. 
The  fish  color  the  water  for  acres,  while  the  albi- 
core  and  other  big  fish  often  beat  the  blue  waters 
into  foam  for  miles. 

In  June  and  early  July  the  waters  about  Santa 
Catalina  Island  and  San  Clemente  abound  in 
schools  of  barracuda  that  often  tint  the  water  a 
rich  green,  and  when  seen  deep  in  the  water  from 
the  boat  present  a  singular  appearance  of  myriads 
of  heads  and  eyes.  When  the  barracuda  bites  it 
does  it  in  a  whole-souled  fashion  that  cannot  be 
mistaken  ;  and  the  lines  are  kept  going  and  there 
is  a  constant  flapping  as  the  long  rakish  fish  come 
piling  into  the  boat.  Usually  this  fish  is  taken 
on  a  hand  line,  and  the  object  is  to  see  how  many 
can  be  caught,  and  often  by  following  a  school 
around  a  boat  can  be  almost  filled  with  the  fish. 
There  are  times  when  the  yellow  tail  refuses  any 
bait,  however  tempting  it  may  be  or  scientifically 
handled.  At  such  times  one  can  often  plainly 
see  great  shoals  of  them  beneath  the  boat  and 
almost  touch  them  with  tbe  line  to  no  purpose.  When, 
however,  this  gamy  fish  concludes  to  feed,  they  become  quite 
ravenous,  often  chasing  smaller  fish  upon  the  shore  by  their 
pursuit.  At  these  times  they  can  be  taken  with  a  throw- 
line  from  the  shore  with  often  no  other  bait  than  a  strip  of 
white  cloth.  This  past  summer  I  tried  them  on  a  light  rod, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  eight  and  ten  pound  fish  on 


an  eight  ounce  split  bamboo  rod  and  curiously  enough  some 
of  the  largest  on  an  old  oil  silk  trout  line  of  the  smallest 
size.  The  fish  varied  much  in  their  game  qualities  ;  some 
were  thorough  fighters  and  gave  a  fine  exhibition  of  strength 
and  skill,  and  fought  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  before 
they  were  brought  to  the  gaff,  while  others,  and  notably  the 
largest  fish  running  up  to  twelve  pounds,  simply  sulked  and 


A   35I>^-P0UND  JEW   FISH. 

came  in  like  a  dead  weight.  One  of  the  best  fighters  I  have 
taken  on  a  rod  in  these  waters  is  the  oil  shark,  an  active  shark 
about  five  feet  in  length  and  running  up  to  seventy  pounds. 
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THE  CHANNEL  CITY. 


^OST  cities  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia possess  certain  char- 
acteristic features  of  their 
own,  and  each  has  its  in- 
dividual charms  and  beauties  that 
make    it   especi- 
ally dear  to  those 
who  dwell  with- 
in it.     There   is 

about    Santa    Barbara    a    mysterious    but 

powerful    attraction   which    all   who   have 

ever  known   the   place  must  hav-e  experi- 
enced, and  which  gives  it  a  unique  position 

among  the  cities  of  the  coast. 

The   writer   is   not   a   resident  of  Santa 

Barbara  and  has  no  interests  and  but  few 

friends  there.     He  is  not  prepared  to  deny 

that  there  are  other  cities  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia possessing  as  beautiful  scenery  as  that 

which    surrounds    Santa    Barbara.        The 

climate  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 

of  most  of  the  coast  towns. 

Other   places    may   contain    as  taany  or 

more  delightful  streets  lined  with  handsome 

and  cheerful  homes.  Other  places,  too,  may 

contain  as  cultured  and  agreeable  people. 

Yet  there  is  something  in  the  combination 

of  all  these  characteristics  in  Santa  Barbara 

— the  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  calm,  perfect 

days,  the  charming  residence  streets  and  the 

pleasant,  hospitable  people — that  gives  the 

place    an    individuality    of  its  own,    which 

when  once  understood  and  appreciated  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Six  years  ago  the  writer  fell  in  with  an  eastern  man  on  a 

Pullman  car,  who  was  paying  his  first  visit  to   the  coast. 

Asked  concerning  his  destination,  the  tourist  answered  :   "I 

am  coming  to  Southern  California,  especially  for  the  purpose 

of  seeing  Santa  Bar- 

bara.     It  must  be  a  '"'''S-'^*^^  ,.  *"  _ 

wonderful  place  to 

make  such   a   pro- 
found   impres  s  i  o  n 

upon  all  who  visit 

there.    A  couple  of 

years    ago    I    was 

traveling  in  India, 

and  on  my  way  from 

Calcutta  to  the  Taj 

Mahal,    I    became 

acquainted  with    a 

wealthy  New  Yorker 

who  was  traveling 

all  over  the  world  in  search  of  the  finest  climate  and  the 

most  desirable  location  in  which  to  spend  the  last  years  of 

his  life.     He  said  that  his  search  was  now  concluded  ;  that 

the  place  selected  was  Santa  Barbara,  in  Southern  California. 

I  had  never  heard  of  Santa  Barbara  before,  but  you  ma}' 

be  sure  I  remembered  the  name,  after  such  a  recommenda- 


/)Mj,  M^-^/-^^^^ 


tion.  A  }'ear  later  I  was  at  a  German  watering  place,  and 
I  met  there  a  young  Engli.shman,  who  said  he  had  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Southern  California,  where  his 
father  had  land  interests  of  some  .sort.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  been  to  Santa  Barbara.  He  replied  with  enthuiiasm 
that  he  had  .spent  the  winter  there,  and  that  no  watering 
place  in  Europe  was  to  be  compared  with  it  for  beauty  and 
'"%  charm.  Now  I  am  going  to  see  Santa  Bar- 
bara for  myself,"  continued  the  tourist, "and 
if  it  suits  me,  I  will  build  my  family  a  winter 
residence  there." 

There  now  stands  on  a  prominent  corner 
in  the  residence  section  of  Santa  Barbara 
the  winter  home  of  this  gentleman,  an 
elegant,  tasteful  structure,  surrounded  by 
.semi-tropical  trees,  vines  and  flowers  of 
every  sort,  and  on  the  bright  warm  days  of 
January  and  February  he  frequently  drives 
down  to  a  neighboring  canon  in  the  mount- 
ains where  is  situated  the  residence  of  his 
friend  the  New  Yorker. 

The  population  of  Santa  Barbara  is  largely 
made  up  of  people  of  settled  incomes  and 
moderate  mean.«,  who  have  selected  this 
city,  after  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  as  a  place  of  perma- 
nent residence.  They  admire  and  love  it, 
not  only  for  its  climate  and  its  beauty  of 
location,  but  also  for  its  calm  and  quiet — in 
which  latter  characteri.stics  it  is  unique 
among  Southern  California  cities.  It  can- 
not be  said  of  Santa  Barbara  that  it  is 
unprogressive,  for  the  city  contains  every 
"•  "■^'""•"~'  modern  improvement,  and  in  many  respects 

is  far  in  advance  of  other  western  cities  of  the  same  size ; 
but  the  aggressive,  energetic  spirit  which  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  the  West,  and  particularly  in  Southern  California, 
seems  to  be  very  nearly  lacking  here.  There  is,  however, 
an  ever-pre.sent  espni  du  corps  nnd  a  sentimental  regard  for 

the  place  on  the 
part  of  the  people 
to  which  no  taint 
of  direct  personal 
interest  seems  to 
attach.  In  respect 
to  its  people  and 
their  attitude  toward 
it,  Santa  Barbara 
more  nearly  resem- 
bles a  European 
town  or  an  old  set- 
tlement  in  New 
England  than  it 
does  the  average 
western  citj'.  »  Santa  Barbara  is  practically  the  oldest  Ameri- 
can city  on  tha  ooast.  It  was  not  the  first  mission  established 
by  the  Franciscans,  but  it  was  among  the  earliest,  its  date 
being  December  4th,  1786.  Although  its  harbor  ranks  as  a 
mere  roadstead,  it  is  nevertheless  accessible  to  vessels  of 
average  draft  nearl}'  every  day  in    the    j'ear,    and    for    that 
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reason  sailing  vessels  passing  along  this  coast  were  accus- 
tomed to  stop  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  the  place  soon  became 
well  known  to  the  Yankee  traders  as  a  depot  for  supplies 
and  a  good  market  for  their  wares. 
The  mission  prospered  and  at  the 
time  of  secularization  in  1833,  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  richest  on  the 
coast.  Graduallj'  a  considerable 
colony  of  Americans  crept  in  ;  and 
at  the  time  California  was  annexed  to 
the  Union,  Santa  Barbara  was  one  o' 
the  best  known  cities  on  the  coast. 
There  was  a  long  period  during 
which  Santa  Barbara  was  the  metrop- 
olis of  Southern  California,  and  when 
the  railroad  first  penetrated  this  sec- 
tion many  believed  that  Santa  Barbara 
and  not  Los  Angeles  was  to  be  its 
western  terminus.  The  peculiar 
situation  of  Santa  Barbara  city  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  flanked  by  a 
considerable  mountain  range,  while 
it  gave  to  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

locations  ever  selected  by  man  in  which  to  construct  a  city, 
is  nevertheless  against  it  as  a  great  commercial  center,  and  the 


perity  ten  years  before  it  came  to  Santa  Barbara.  In  1887 
the  Southern  Pacific  made  its  way  into  the  Channel  City, 
much  to  the  regret  of  a  few  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  with 
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honors  of  that  description  were  destined  to  come  to  Los 
Angeles.  The  latter  had  enjoyed  railway  connection  with 
the  East  and  a  consequent  increase  in  population  and  pros- 


characteristic  conservatism  mourned  the  loss  of  the  ancient 
quiet  and  isolation.  The  railway  made  less  change  in  the 
character  of  Santa  Barbara  than  was  anticipated.  A  desperate 
attempt  was  made  by  a  few  new  comers  to  get  up  a  "  boom  " 
in  real  e.state,  but  the  effort  was  speedily  frowngd  down  and 
soon  expired.  Since  then  the  city  has  slowly  but  steadily 
increased  in  population,  but  the  new  residents  being  of  a 
sort  that  are  attracted  by  the  characteristics  of  the  city  a.s. 
they  existed,  naturally  do  not  tend  to  change  them,  and 
beneath  the  surface  Santa  Barbara  of  to-day  is  much  the 
same  as  Santa  Barbara  of  twenty  years  ago. 

In  material  things,  however,  the  little  city  has  made  a 
great  advance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  place  of  the  same 
.size  can  show  more  miles  of  paved  streets,  aud  cement  side- 
walks, fine  boulevards  and  better  lights,  and  certainly  no 
place  on  the  coast  can  display  to  the  visitor  such  a  collection 
of  charming  villas  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Montecito  Valley 
east  of  the  city.  The  hotels  and  boarding  houses  of  Santa 
Barbara  begin  to  fill  up  early  in  the  season,  and  are  generally 
crowded  with  visitors  throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
almost  into  the  summer,  and  there  are  few  places  on  the 
coast  where  the  tourists  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  better. 
The  same  set  of  people  come  year  after  year  to  make  Santa 
Barbara  their  winter  home,  many  of  them  ultimately  to 
locate  there.  As  a  winter  resort  no  place  on  the  coast  is 
better  known,  and  none  enjoys  a  higher  degree  of  popularitj'. 

The  mission  buildings  of  Santa  Barbara,  of  which  illus- 
trations are  presented  with  this  article,  are  among  the  most 
interesting  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Southern  California. 
They  are  still  in  excellent  repair  and  are  the  home  of  a 
number  of  monks  who  regularly  ring  the  angelus  on  the  old 
bells  and  hold  services  in  the  chapel. 

Within  a  few  months  the  coast  line  of  railway  will  be 
completed  and  trains  will  be  running  direct  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Los  Angeles  by  way  of  Santa  Barbara.  This,  with 
the  Southern  Pacific,  will  give  Santa  Barbara  two  lines  of 
railway.  O.  C. 
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HORTCOMINQS  OF   SOUTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA. 


A   (irawljaek  we'iioiit  lis 


NOTHING  is  perfect  in  this 
world,  not  even  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Eastern  people  inquiring 
about  this  country  frequently  ask  with 
a  suspicion  born  of  experience  in  other 
fields,  "  What  are  the  drawbacks,  the 
disadvantages  of  the  countrj'.  It 
surely  must  have  some.  Tell  them  to 
us  frankly." 

It  is  hard  for  the  average  man  who  has  resided  in  Southern 
California  any  length  of  time,  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  question.  It  is  like  asking  a  man  to  describe  the 
faults  and  shortcomings  of  the  wife  with  whom  he  has  lived 
many  happy  years.  If  he  loves  her,  those  characteristics 
which  another  might  regard  as 
faults ,  are  to  him  so  thoroughlj' 
a  part  of  herself  that  thej-  .seem 
rather  like  virtues.  The  South- 
ern Californian  who  is  not  of 
grunty  disposition  and  who  is 
reasonably  prosperous  in  his 
affairs,  is  without  exception  so 
much  in  love  with  the  country 
of  his  choice,  and  so  thoroughlj' 
loyal  to  its  interests,  that  he 
can  see  neither  fault  nor  flaw 
in  its  make-up.  Right  here 
lies  the  first  great  drawback  of 
the  country — one  out  of  which 
"many  others  grow.  It  is  the 
overstating  of  the  advantages 
by  its  friends.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  some  of  this  ex- 
aggeration has  been  done  by 
people  with  interested  motives, 
who,  with  a  policj-  as  short- 
sighted as  it  is  vicious,  attempt 
to  lure  people  to  the  country 
on  false  representations  in  the 
hope  of  selling  them  land  ;  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  misleading  statements  made 
about  this  country,  and,  too,  the  most  injurious  of  them,  are 
made  not  in  printed  advertisements  or  articles  in  newspapers, 
nor  in  circulars  of  land  companies,  but  in  the  private  cor- 
respondence of  individuals  who  brim  over  with  enthusiasm 
which  they  long  to  communicate  to  their  friends  in  the  East, 
sometimes  unconsciously,  sometimes  wilfully  overstate  every 
advantage  of  the  countrj-  and  ignore  every  drawback.  As 
a  rule  it  is  the  newest  comers  who  sin  most  heinously  in  this 
regard.  One  man  happens  to  strike,  for  his  first  winter  in 
California,  an  exceptionallj'  warm  and  drj-  season.  ' '  There 
is  no  rain  or  wet  here  to  speak  of,"  he  writes  back  enthusi- 
astically. "  The  weather  is  absolutely  perfect  all  the  year 
through. ' '  Next  year  when  his  friends  come  out  the  winter  is 
exceptionally  wet,  cold  and  disagreeable — that  is,  for  South- 
ern California.  They  go  back  and  abuse  the  country,  not  be- 
cause it  rained  so  much  as  because  thej'  were  disappointed 


Los  Angeles.  Cal..  Jan.  1st.  is!*4, 
I>KAR   Father  :  Come   at   once.     This  roiiutry  is  perfect— a  Paradise      Been 
here  nearly  a  mouth  and  not  a  disaf^eeahle  day. 

Yours  affectionatolv, 

JollK. 


through  misrepresentations.  Another  man  learned  that  on 
one  occasion  one  orange  grove  sold  the  crop  of  a  few  acres 
at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre,  promptly  writes 
back  that  oranges  are  a  .sure  thing  at  that  figure — which  his 
eastern  friends  ought  to  consider  a  piece  of  pure  idiocy, 
because  if  it  were  true  there  would  not  be  standing  room  in 
this  country  for  the  people  that  would  flock  to  it. 

It  is  very  rare  that  people  who  have  lived  in  this  country 
several  years,  and  who  are  not  con,stitutionally  unsuccessful, 
are  heard  to  express  themselves  as  disappointed  in  it ;  but 
new-comers  frequently  do  so.  Many  of  the  letters  decline 
to  specify  any  particular  objection,  but  content  themselves 
with  declaring  in  a  general  way  that  it  is  not  what  they  had 
been  led  to  expect.  (It  should  be  added,  parenthetically, 
that  the  number  of  these  is  more  than  offset  by  those  who 
declare  every  thing  far  more  delightful  than  they  ever  hoped 
or  dreamed.)     One  man  is  disgusted  to   find   that   it   rains 

sometimes  two  or  three  days 
at  a  stretch,  orperhaps  showers 
every  day  for  a  week — some- 
thing quite  unknown,  of 
course,  in  the  East.  Another 
visitor,  who  got  his  feet  wet 
or  sat  in  a  draft  or  left  off  his 
warm  underclothes,  is  horrified 
to  find  that  he  has  actually 
taken  a  bad  cold,  and  on  being 
informed  by  .some  sympathetic 
resident  that  this  is  "  a  beastly 
place  for  colds" — what  place 
isn't,  by  the  way  ? — he  thinks 
the  name  semi-tropic  a  mis- 
nomer. Another  man  is  deeply 
grieved  to  discover  a  dishonest, 
scheming  real  estate  dealer  in 
Southern  California,  and  he 
tells  his  woe  to  every  one  he 
meets  until  some  one  thinks  to 
remind  him  that  this  is  not  the 
only  section  of  the  world  where 
the  wicked  manage  to  exist 
and  to  spread  themselves  like 
the  green  bay  tree.  Still  an- 
other objects  to  the  dusty  roads  in  .summer,  and  may  his 
objecting  never  cea.se,  until  the  country  rulers  and  the  people 
back  of  them  come  to  understand  that  in  Southern  California 
it  pays  better  to  sprinkle  roads  than  to  be  continually  build- 
ing them  over.  One  other  fault  finder  doesn't  like  the 
monotony  of  the  weather  ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
about  him  except  to  suggest  that  he  be  taken  out  and  knocked 
on  the  head.  Such  a  person  would  find  Heaven  monotonous. 
The  climate  of  Southern  California,  with  all  its  good 
points,  has  nevertheless  one  drawback  which  is  the  cause  of 
not  a  little  annoyance  to  every  one  who  does  not  properly 
guard  against  this  danger.  Except  on  a  few  of  the  warmest 
days  or  coldest  rainy  days  of  winter,  there  is  a  diurnal  vari- 
ation of  temperature  of  from  io°  to  25°  ;  not  so  great  a 
variation,  it  is  true,  as  is  experienced  at  such  famous  climatic 
localities  as  Rome  or  Venice,  but  sufficient  of  a  change  to 
demand  precaution  on  the  part  of  those  not  enjoying  strong 
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constitutions.  No  matter  how  warm  it  may  have  been  dur- 
ing the  day,  as  night  approaches  a  chill  comes  on,  which 
increases  until  about  dawn,  when  with  the  rising  sun  the 
thermometer  bounds  up  rapidly,  reaching  its  maximum  a 
little  after  noon.  This  change  is  not  .so  marked  on  the  hills 
as  in  the  lower  levels,  but 
unless  the  vi.sitor  is  warn- 
ed on  this  point  and  pro- 
tects himself  against  the 
change  by  proper  clothing 
he  is  very  likely  to  take 
cold. 

This  change  of  temper- 
ature seems  all  the  more 
sudden  to  the  stranger  to 
this  climate,  but  to  the 
old  resident  it  is  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  the 
rising  of  the  sun  and  he 
is  prepared  for  it. 

Such  changes  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  eastern 
climates,  when  a  warm 
spring  morning  of  70  de- 
grees temperature  will  in 
the  afternoon ,  without 
any  warning,  change 
to  freezing,  are  absolutely 
unknown  here.  Yet  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon 
to  meet  a  party  of  tourists  denouncing  this  climate  as  one 
where  it  is  appallingly  easy  to  take  cold. 

There  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Southern  California,  which  shows  to  advantage  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  in  winter  constitutes  quite  a  drawback.  The 
extreme  dryness  of  the  air  makes  it  seem  ten  degrees  cooler 
than  the  thermometer  shows.  This  is  partially  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  pores  of  the  body  are  kept  free  from  the  perspi- 
ration which  in  the  East  is  a  source  of  warmth  to  the  body 
and  discomfort  as  well. 

' '  I  am  wearing  the  same  clothing  exactly  as  I  would  wear 
in  Chicago  for  zero  weather,"  the  visitor  declares,  "and  I . 
am  not  comfortabty  warm,  although  the  thermometer  shows 
only  45  degrees."  The  case  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  he 
makes  it  out,  however.  If  it  were  zero  weather  in.  Chicago 
he  would  not  be  standing  still  on  the  street  corner  or  riding 
in  an  open  buggy  or  doing  a  number  ot  other  things  which 
he  does  with  comparative  comfort  in  Southern  California. 

Another  drawback  grows  out  of  this  :  riiany  visitors  see- 
ing the  sun  shining  brightly  and  the  flowers  in  full  bloom 
think  there  is  no  necessity  for  fire  in  the  room.  Old  CaU 
ifornians  are  accustomed  to  get  along- with  little  if  any  arti- 
ficial heat,  but  that  is  a  dangerous  experiment  for  new- 
comers to  try. 

There  are  a  number  of  bogus  drawbacks  which  need 
merely  to  be  mentioned  to  be  disposed  of:  earthquakes,  of 
which  serious  ones  are  no  more  common  than  in  the  East ; 
poisonous  reptiles,  practically  unknown  in  the  settled  por- 
tions ;  the  Chinese,  now  an  advantage  rather  than  a  draw- 
back ;   the  Indians,   harmless,  few  in  number  and  almost 


unknown  in  the  thickly  settled  sections  ;  and  a  dry  season, 
which  is  now  almost  entirely  rob]>ed  of  its  quondam  terrors 
by  the  extension  of  the  irrigation  systems. 

The  shortcomings  which  have  been  discussed  thus  far  in 
this  article  have  been  largely  frivolous  or  fictitious.  But 
there  is  a  class  of  disadvantages  that  are  genuine  and  are 
more  serious.  They  all  grow  out  of  two  facts :  that  South- 
ern California  as  a  whole  is  sparsely  settled ;  and  that  it  is . 
far  removed  from  the  eastern  centers  of  population.  Its 
29,000,000  acres  contain  only  250,000  people.  In  the  cul- 
tivated and  fertile  section  of  the  country  there  is  one  person 
to  every  forty-eight  acres,  leaving  the  towns  out  of  the  cal- 
culation. It  is  500  miles  to  the  neaiest  great  city  and  over 
2000  to  the  Eastern  market  where  most  of  the  products  of 
the  country  have  to  be  sold.  In  some  of  the  older  sections 
which  are  thickly  settled  a  high  degree  of  civilization  has 
been  attained,  but  in  the  portions  more  recently  reclaimed 
many  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  new  country  are  to  be  expe- 
rienced. These  of  course  grow  less  from  year  to  year  and 
will  ultimately  disappear.  The  distance  from  Chicago  will 
never  grow  shorter,  but  two  things  will  happen  in  course  of 
time  to  make  this  drawback  less  serious.  The  construction 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  bring  New  York  and  the  At- 
lantic Coast  nearer  to  California  than  Kansas  Cit^  is  now. 
Moreover,  the  steady  trend  of  population  westward  will  bring 
much  of  the  market  for  perishable  fruit  to  our  doors. 

Southern  California  is  not  an  absolute  paradise.  It  has 
faults,  as  all  other  siections  of  the  world  have.  But  can  any 
place  be  found  where  the  ratio  of  the  shortcomings  to  the 
advantages  is  less?  Thousands  of  people Tiow  living  here 
who  have  traveled  and  lived  in  all  sections  of  Europe  and 
America  will  answer  this  question  with  an  emphatic  No! 
Owen  Capelle. 

ON  THE  HILLS. 

Los  Angei,es,  1894. 

Earth-anchored  eucalyptus  trees 
Slow  swaying  to  the  landward  breeze 
Echo  the  murmur  of  the  seas. 

A  cactus  army,  grim  and  lone, 
Its  bristling  abattis  has  thrown 
Athwart  the  hill-top  overgrown 
With  silvery  sage,  while  everywhere 
The  love-vine  spreads  —  a  silken  snare  — 
The  tangles  of  her  yellow  hair. 

Old  as  the  world,  yet  ever  new. 
Heaven's  golden  glory  filters  through 
The  constant,  over-arching  blue, 
Within  whose  luminous  abyss- — 
Soft,  circumambient,  fathomless  — 
Gray  messengers  of  nemesis  — 
Great  hawks  in  airy  circles  slide 
Aslant,  alert  and  eager-eyed. 
On  pinions  motionless  and  wide. 

Upon  earth's  outmost  western  rim 
Old  Ocean's  falchion  cleaves  the  dim 
Dun  distance  that  envelopes  him. 

Northward  the  great  Sierras  stand, 
Brave  watchers  over  sea  and  land  — 
Coast-guardsmen  under  God's  command ! 

City  of  Angels  !   Loveliest ! 

Crown  jewel  of  the  golden  west ! 

Haven  of  happiness  and  rest ! 

Fair  vision,  half  revealed,  half  lost 

Amid  thy  green  hills,  flower-embossed, 

Unscathed  by  heat,  untouched  by  frost.         .  .    _ 

Beloved  of  the  gods  thou  art, 

And  every  highway  through  thy  mart 

Points  a  new  path  to  Nature's  heart. 

Emma  J.  C.  Davis. 
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l  ALIFORNIA  INDIANS'  WORK 
^  THE  MISSIONS. 


IN  these  days  of  manual  training 
schools,  when  labor  is  assuming  new 
''dignity  in  the  affairs  of  the 
v^  world,  we  turn  with  special 
'-  interest  to  the  part  that  labor 
played  in  transforming  the  de- 
graded California  Indians  into 
an  industrious  and  useful  people.  Authorities  are 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  Mission  Indians  are 
to  be  classed  among  the  lowest  savages  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Their  habitations  were  wedge  shaped  lodges 
of  tules  and  mud — wretched  affairs  and  squalid  beyond 
the  conception  of  civilized  minds — and  they  were  them- 
selves of  low  intelligence,  brutish,  without  clothing  and 
living  upon  acorns  and  the  various  nuts  of  the  pine 
trees  and  on  fish,  mollusks  and  seeds.  The  nuts  and 
acorns  were  ground  to  flour  in  stone  mortars. 

Although  brought  by  force  into  the  missions  and 
converted  by  force,  they  proved  tractable  and  their 
education  was  at  once  begun.'  For  the  women  were  built 
the  typical  Mexican  houses  of  adobe,  surrounding  a  court, 
and  in  these  the  young  girls  and  young  widows  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  elderly  and  trusted  Indian  women,  whose 
authority  was  absolute.  They  were  taught  spinning,  lace 
making,  knitting,  weaving  blankets  from  grasses,  willow 
rods  and  roots,  mats  from  yucca  fiber  (called  "cocas  "  and 
used  for  saddle  mats),  and  plain  sewing.     } 

Between  the  years  of  1792  and  1795  the  Governor  imported 


Thej'  were  much  in  demand  and  there  were  not  enough  to 
IN      supply   the   twenty-one   missions    then    in    existence.     The 
Indians  wove  their  first  cotton  cloth  in   1797,  and  in  1798 
manufactured  soap. 

The  men  were  taught  agriculture  in  all  its  various  branches. 
They  cared  for  the  orchards,  pruning  and  cultivating  them, 


WOODEN    STIRRUP. 


from  Mexico  a  number  of  artisans,  such  as  masons,  mill- 
wrights, tanners,  shoemakers,  saddlers,  potters,  a  ribbon 
maker,  and  weavers  to  serve  as  teachers  for  the  Indian  pupils. 


STONE    BOWL. 

and  swept  the  paths  in  them  and  about  the  mission  build- 
ings. Their  vegetable  gardens  were  miracles  of  thrift,  and 
they  raised  tobacco  of  fine  quality.  They  burned  lime,  cut 
stone,  made  bricks  and  tiles.  They  became  smiths  and 
carpenters  and  saddlers.  In  this  last  named  vocation  they 
showed  re- 
markable skill, 
especially  a  t 
the  city  of 
Santa  Barbara, 
where  there  is 
still  produced 
stamped  leather 
work  which  is 
famous  all  over 
the  continent. 

Beautifully 
carved  cups  of 
ox-horn  similar 
to  the  one  pic- 
tured here  seem 
to  have  been 
common  at  the 
tables  of  the 
padres.      The 

ox-horn  was  first  softened  by  soaking,  then  shaped  over  a 
piece  of  wood  fitted  into  it  while  still  pliable,  and  afterward 
engraved  with  a  tool  made  of  a  common  nail. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  a  great  many  fine  specimens  of 
this  Indian  handicraft  which  should  grace  a  museum  here, 
have  already  been  secured  by  strangers  and  carried  from 
Southern  California,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  steps  will  be 
taken  to  provide  a  place  that  will  be  a  suitable  shelter  for 
relics  of  historical   value. 


OX-HORN    CUP. 
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A  HOME  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


"  They  came  unto  a  land  iu  which  it  was  alwaj-s  afternoon.'' 

X  N  this  land  each  comer  finds  gifts  meet  for  his  needs  or 
T  desires.  For  the  invalid  or  tired  one  of  the  world, 
I  there  are  soft  tones,  divine  odors  and  restful  breezes  to 
lull  him  into  forgetfulness  of  the  rush  and  hurry  and  stress 
and  toil  he  has  left  behind. 

The  artist  who  passes  the  years  beneath  these  skies  is 
inspired  by  the  pro- 
cession o  f  gorgeous 
hued  flowers  and  soft 
brown  grasses,  the 
brooding  of  the  pur- 
ple, snow-capped 
mountains  over  green 
fields,  and  the  gray 
misty  tones  of  the  sea 
mist,  tempering  the 
brilliant  sunshine  or 
softening  the  vivid 
blue  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

To  the  poet.  South- 
ern California  is  a 
place  in  which  to 
dream,  to  dream  the 
more  in  times  of  wak- 
ing. For,  with  his 
poet's  soul  alive  to  her 
charms  of  face,  of 
color  and  of  expres- 
sion, he  is  bound  by 
her  spells,  and  she 
leaves  him  unwilling 
to  do  aught  but  dwell 
with  her  in  a  life  of 
unruffled  content. 

Here  the  chronicler 
finds  suggestions  at 
every  turn :  sugges- 
tion of  the  past  in 
dark,  mysterious 
faces,  adobe  dwellings 
and  the  very  language 
of  old  Spain  ;  remind- 
ers of  the  links  be- 
tween past  and  present 
in  the  nature  of  fruits, 
flowers  and  cereal  cul- 
tivation, alike  by  the 
descendents  of  the 
Caballeros  and  the  Gringo  new  comers ;  presages  of  the 
future  in  the  rapidly  spreading  orchards  and  multiplying 
homes. 

But  upon  no  one  does  she  shower  such  generous  gifts  as 
upon  him  who  leaves  his  work  beneath  vacillating  skies  and 
chilling  winds  of  the  East,  and  comes  to  cheer  himself  with 
her  almost  everlasting  sunlight  and  draw  sustenance  from 
her  beneficent  breast.     Such  an  one  receives  her  best  love 


A    SHMI-TKOPIC    HOMK,    RIVIJKSIDK 


and  care.  His  growing  orange  grove  he  soon  beholds 
resplendent  in  the  sunlight  he  came  so  far  to  seek.  His 
home,  however  small  and  humble,  stands  embowered  in 
roses,  jasmine,  honey  suckle,  and  all  the  storied  blooms 
which  he  had,  in  his  life  of  hardship,  considered  the 
exclusive  nght  of  the  poet,  or  the  rich.     BancToft  Ubf«i 

As  he  labors,  soft  airs  from  the  sea  free  the  flowers  sweet 
perfumes  and  blow  restfully  about  him,  disarming  the  sun's 
fierce  rays  lest  he  be  overcome  at  his  toil.     At  evening  he 

T  lies  down,  his  windows 
open  to  the  night,  and 
in  sweet  dreamless 
sleep  finds  redress  for 
the  fatigues  of  the  day. 
In  the  morning  he 
rises  without  the  fear 
upon  him  that  an  un- 
expected shower  has 
undone  the  labor  of 
his  season. 

The  children  of  the 
homemaker  no  longer 
spend  half  their  time 
behind  sealed  windows 
and  doors,  but  like 
healthy  young  a  n  i- 
mals,  as  they  should 
be,  live  in  the  sun- 
shine,- become  strong 
in  body  and  limb,  and 
grow  into  goodly  men 
and  women  without  a 
trace  of  sallow  bleach 
upon  their  ruddy  sun- 
browned  faces. 

Upon  the  home- 
mother  this  southern 
clime  bestows  peace 
and  rest ;  Kghtens  the 
cares  and  increases  the 
joj's  of  her  life.  She 
sees  her  children 
strong  and  joyous, 
her  husband  busy  and 
content.  The  struggle 
to  make  them  comfort- 
able is  simplified  by 
the  one  almost  un- 
varying season. 

Freed  from  three- 
fourths  the  burdens  of 
existence,  the  home- 
mother  grows  young,  and  brave  and  hopeful  and  becomes,  as 
the  wife  and  mother  was  intended  to  become,  more  and  more 
a  joy  to  her  husband,  a  blessing  to  her  children. 

In  Southern  California  the  joys  of  the  harvest  time  are 
forever  with  the  husbandman.  No  sooner  has  the  orange 
left  its  promise  of  another  year  in  orchards  sweet  with  blos- 
soms, than  without  fear  of  backsetting  blasts,  the  peach  and 
apricot  fling  aside  their  enveloping  petals.  M.  E.  W. 
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VOLUriE   I. 


With  this  number  the  L.^nd  of  Sunshine  concludes  its 
first  volume.  On  the  last  inside  page  of  this  issue  we  print 
an  index  of  the  contents  of  all  numbers  to  date,  and  we 
trust  that  the  casual  purchaser,  who  has  not  seen  the  preced- 
ing issues  of  the  L,and  of  Sunshine  will  examine  the  list  of 
articles  and  illustrations,  and  taking  note  of  the  many  good 
things  he  has  missed,  and  also  allowed  his  eastern  friends 
to  miss,  will  hasten  to  enroll  himself,  and  several  of  his 
friends  beyond  the  Rockies,  on  our  subscription  list. 

It  grieves  us  to  state  that  we  underestimated  the  demand 
for  such  a  publication  as  the  Land  of  Sunshine,  with  the 
consequent  Jesuit  that  nearly  all  the  back  numbers  are  out 
of  print.  We  are  properly  punished  for  our  lack- of  con- 
fidence in  an  intelligent  public. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  index  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, shows  that  the  Land  of  Sunshine  has,  thus  far, 
published  eighty-seven  articles,  of  which  all  but  ten  were 
illustrated.  Three  hundred  illustrations  have  appeared  ih 
its  pages.  The  list  of  subjects  includes  every  line  of  active 
human  interest  in  Southern  California,  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  horticulture,  sports,  history,  scenery  and  the  natural 
progress  of  the  section.  No  book  ever  issued  in  Southern 
California  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  valuable  and  inter- 
esting matter,  and  the  cost  to  the  subscriber  has  been  the 
trifling  sum  of  fifty  cents.  Yet  we  have  only  begun  the 
work.  Great  fields  of  opportunity  spread  out  before  us,  full 
of  the  most  alluring  topics  for  description  and  portrayal — 
semi-tropic  agriculture  in  all  its  phases,  new  and  unique 
employments,  unexpected  scenes  in  mountain  and  valley, 
charming  spots  that  we  have  not  visited,  ancient  manners 
and  customs,  the  myths  and  stories  of  Southern  California 
history,  the  industrial  prcsperity  of  a  contented  people— in 
the  presence  of  such  a  mass  of  material  pressing  upon  us 
we  stand  confused  and  uncertain  what  to  select  first. 


The  suggestion  which  was  frequently  offered  us  at  the 
outset,  to  beware  lest  we  soon  run  out  of  matter,  makes  the 
editor  smile.  Who  that  knows  Southern  California  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  soil,  climate,  products,  interests,  pros- 
pects, scenery,  pursuits  and  historical  and  legendary  lore, 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  the  continuance  of  a  first-class 
periodical  devoted  to  this  section  as  a  whole. 

Duri'ng  the  past  six  months,  we  have  been  offering  the 
Land  of  Sunshine  to  the  people  of  Southern  California, 
and  to  their  friends  in  the  east,  as  an  exponent  in  the  broad- 
est .sense  of  the  interests  of  this  section,  not  of  its  natural 
intere.sts  only,  although  they  have  formed  a  considerable 
element  in  the  presentation,  but  its  intellectuaj,  spiritual 
and  aesthetic  side  as  well.  We  have  aimed  to  show  what 
Southern  California  is,  how  its  people  live,  their  labors  and 
their  amusements,  what  they  think,  and  ffeel,  and  enjoV. 

We  felt  confident  before  we  entered  upon  the  undertaking, 
that  we  should  ultimately  succeed,  knowing  that  the  people 
desired,  and  would  welcome  such  a  periodical.  We  were 
scarcely  prepared,  however,  for  the  very  hearty  reception 
which  the  Land  of  Sunshine  has  received  from  every 
side,  and  which  has  placed  us  in  six  months  in  a  position 
that  we  had  not  hoped  to  attain  in  a  much  longer  period  of 
time.  The  growing  lack  of  jealousy  throughout  the  East 
concerning  friendly  reports  of  this  section  is  also  demonstrated 
by  the  facsimile  returns  from  eastern  libraries,  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

During  the  next  six  months  Southern  California  will  be 
filled  with  visitors  from  the  east,  who  will  search  at  the 
book  stores  for  a  satisfactorj'  publication  about,  this  section, 
to  read  and  keep  for  their  own  use,  and  to  send  to  their 
friends  in  the  east.  Last  winter  they  were  told  that  no  such 
publication  existed.  This  year  the}'  will  carry  away  many 
many  thousand  copies  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 


THE   AHATEUR   PHOTOGRAPHER'S    PRIZE. 


At  the  suggestion  of  several  amateur  photographers,  we 
have  decided  to  change  the  conditions  of  the  contest  which 
we  proposed  in  the  October  number.  The  number  of  pho- 
tographs to  be  submitted  will  be  only  six,  and  in  some 
way  characteristic  of  Southern  California.  The  photo- 
graphs must  be  submitted  by  December  5th.  The  first 
prize  will  be  $5.00  cash,  the  second  prize  four  yearly  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Land  of  Sunshine,  and  the  third  prize 
three  yearlj^  subscriptions.  We  shall  request  the  right  to 
use — giving  proper  credit — any  of  the  photographs  pre- 
sented, whether  successful  or  not,  that  are  up  to  the 
standard,  of  the  magazine.  The  successful  pictures,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  will  be  shown  in  the  Holiday  number. 


HOLIDAY    NUriBER. 


The  New  Years  number  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine,  will  be 
a  large  and  unusually  interesting  number,  containing  many 
new  and  striking  features.  A  large  edition  of  this  number 
will  be  given  a  wide  circulation.  We  promise  to  make  the 
holiday  number  thoroughly  representative  of  all  sections  of 
Southern  California,  and  we  are  confident  it  will  be  greatly 
in  demand  to  send  east. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Every  reader  of  the  Land  of  Sunshinb  has  a  number  of 
friends  in  the  East  who  he  would  like  to  have  come  to  this 
country  to  settle. 

There  is  a  good  way  to  accomplish  this  end.  To  love  this 
country  it  is  onl)'  necessary  to  know  it ;  and  to  know  it,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  subscribe  for  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 
Send  us  one  dollar  and  we  will  mail  your  friend  a  card  like 
this: 


JUDICIOUS  ADVERTISINQ. 


Land  of  Sunshine. 


Los   ANGELES,    CAL. 


(Here  appears  your  friend's  name.) 


Dear  Sir  : 

your  old  friend_ 

now  residing  at_ 


(And  Addraak.) 


jwho  is 

(Yonr  name.) 
in  Southern  California^ 


(Your  home.) 

is  anxious  that  you  should  know  what  a  fine  country  this  is, 
and  he  has  subscribed  for  this  periodical  to  be  sent  to  you  for 

months.     Your  friend  is  wetland  prosperous,  and 

seems  to  be  glad  he  is  here. 

Respectfully  yours, 

F.  A.  PATTEB  4  CO. 


A  GREAT  DISPLAY. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  moved  into 
its  new  quarters  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Broadway, 
where  it  occupies  two  entire  stories  of  a  building  i20x  120 
feet.  The  greater  part  of  this  space,  15,000  square  feet  in 
area,  is  taken  up  by  the  permanent  exhibit,  a  display  of  the 
products,  horticultural,  agricultural,  mineral  and  manufac- 
tured, of  Southern  California. 

The  display  is  arranged  with  excellent  taste,  and  many  of 
the  features  are  unique  and  striking.  It  is  stated  on  good 
authority  that  nowhere  else  in  the  Union  will  there  be  found 
a  permanent  free  display  of  such  size  and  elegance.  The 
exhibit  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  at  San  Franci.sco  could 
without  difficulty  all  be  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  hall. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  is  a  thoroughly  progressive 
and  aggressive  body.  Its  membership  of  700  includes  all 
the  leading  spirits  in  public  work  to  be  found  in  the  city  and 
its  environs.  An  active  canvas  is  soon  to  be  undertaken  to 
increase  this  membership  to  1,000.  Such  a  canvas  ought  to 
be  attended  with  success.  The  people  of  Los  Angeles  have 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  achievements  of  their  represent- 
ative body  and  should  give  it  hearty  support. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


The  Land  of  Sunshine  desires  to  secure  a  resident  agent 
in  every  city  and  town  of  importance  in  Southern  California. 
The  publication  is  now  well  established,  and  any  man  or 
woman  with  some  spare  time  can  make  an  acceptable  addi- 
tion to  their  income  by  securing  a  local  agency.  Those  only 
who  can  present  first-class  recommendations  are  requested  to 
write  for  terms  and  full  particulars  to  the  publishers. 


There  is  probably  no  section  of  the  United  States  that  has 
been  so  volumnously  "  written  up  "  as  Southern  California. 
The  write  up  fiend  regards  this  particular  portion  of  the 
United  States  as  his  especial  field.  It  is  suppo.sed  to  be  the 
Mecca  of  the  United  States,  and  he  undertakes  to  tell  the 
pilgrims  how  to  find  their  way  here  and  what  to  do  whfen 
they  get  here.  It  matters  not  that  there  are  a  number  of 
regular  publications  doing  this  work,  and  trying  to 
make  a  living  at  the  same  time.  The  genius  from  abroad 
has  learned  the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  "no  man  is  a 
prophet  in  his  own  countrj-,"  and  he  takes  full  advantage  of 
the  experience  in  this  direction.  The  outsider,  who  has  no 
local  habitation  or  name,  who  has  nothing  but  his  unsup- 
ported word  to  back  him,  will  receive  support  and  encourage- 
ment when  the  local  publisher,  who  is  doing  his  level  best 
year  in  and  year  out  for  the  advancement  of  the  section 
where  he  resides,  gets  nothing  but  a  cold  shoulder. 

It  is  a  curious  phase  of  human  nature  which  leads  people 
to  thus  support  outside  advertising  schemes,  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  in  preference  to  their  own  mediums,  who.se 
proprietors  they  know,  also  their  character  and  objects. 
What  do  these  outsiders  care  about  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  the  section  which  they  describe  ?  Their  only 
object  is  to  make  a  "clean  up"  and  get  away  as  soon  as 
possible  to  other  fields,  where  suckers  are  plentiful.  It  can- 
not even  be  expected  that  they  should  write  intelligently  of 
a  section  which  is  new  to  them.  Then,  'again,  even  sup- 
posing that  they  should  do  so,  what  guarantee  has  the 
advertiser  of  the  circulation  that  will  be  given  to  the  paper, 
or  pamphlet,  or  book,  or  that  it  will  be  handled  in  a  manner 
to  accomplish  any  material  good  ?  As  soon  as  the  money 
has  been  collected  the  interest  of  the  publisher  in^hat  par- 
ticular section  ceases,  and  with  it  his  guarantee. 

The  most  judicious,  the  most  profitable,  the  most  natural 
method  of  advertising  the  advantages  of  a  city  or  section  is 
in  a  journal  of  standing,  regularly  published  in  that  section, 
the  interests  of  whose  proprietors  are  there.  These  interests 
are  too  permanently  important  to  them  to  admit  of  their 
assurances  not  being  fulfilled.  On  the  other  hand,  such  men 
spend  their  money  in  the  place  where  they  reside,  and  they 
would  be  entitled  to  the  preference  even  if  it  were  not  so 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  advertiser  to  give  it  them  from 
a  merely  selfish  standpoint.  A  notice  in  a  publication  which 
is  issued  once  only,  for  the  evident  purpose  of  raking  in  all 
the  loose  change  in  sight,  is  of  less  value  to  the  advertiser 
than  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed. 

In  a  broad  way  it  is  also  safe  to  assert  that  circulars, 
pamphlets,  souvenirs  and  single  editions  as  well,  are  not  so 
valuable  advertising  mediums  as  they  are  generally  supposed 
to  be.  In  the  first  place,  their  real  purpose  is  so  self  evident 
to  the  recipient  that  he  consigns  it  to  the  waste  basket  un- 
read. Then  again,  being  issued  by  some  person  or  company 
from  private  motives,  such  mediums  are  not  only  looked  at 
a.skance,  but  their  contents,  however  true,  do  not  have  the 
same  weight  with  the  reader  as  if  seen  in  a  public  organ.  It 
is  at  least  reasonable  to  state  that  a  loyal  and  creditable  ex- 
ponent of  a  section  strengthens  the  proposition  of  every  one 
advertising  therein  their  interests  in  that  section. 
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THE  GRAPE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


f- . f^l^  -^  CALIFORNIA  the  culture  of  the 
<gS  :iB|     grape  and   the  production  of  wine 

and  brandy  date  back  to  the  earliest 
settlement  made  by  the  padres.  True, 
the  wines  introduced  by  the  padres 
are  now  despised  and  rejected  in  favor 
of  others  with  high-souuding  names ; 
true,  the  methods  of  the  pioneer 
vintners  were  of  the  crudest ;  the 
grapes  were  trodden  in  vats  beneath 
the  naked  feet  of  the  Indian  neophytes,  and  every  process 
partook  of  the  same  primitive  characteristics.  Yet  the 
result  was  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and  the  writings  of 
that  period  contain  frequent  reference  to  and  commendation 
of  the  cheering  liquid  which  was  stored  away  in  the  cellars 
of  the  missions.     The  early  American  voyagers  to  this  coast 


Those  grown  in  hot  houses  in  the  East,  and  all  varieties 
of  European  grapes,  thrive  here  in  the  open  air  without  any 
trellis  or  stakes,  as  a  rule.  A  few  kinds  require  long  prun- 
ing, and  are  trained  to  stakes.  We  only  know  of  the  trellis 
from  what  we  read,  or  from  an  occasional  one  built  in  a  yard 
or  lawn  for  shade  or  ornament.  The  original  variety  grown 
by  the  Mission  Fathers  is  called  from  them  the  Mission 
grape,  and  is  a  very  hardy  vine  that  produces  enormously  a 
very  sweet  black  grape,  used  for  the  table,  for  brandy  and 
for  wine  in  combination  with  others,  although  it  has  generally 
been  superseded  by  improved  varieties.  For  shipping  grapes 
the  Flame  Tokay  stands  decidedly  in  the  lead.  It  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  very  firm,  large  and  showy.  It  ripens  late,  and 
finds,  in  favorable  seasons,  a  profitable  demand  in  the  East. 
The  Emperor  comes  next  in  popularity,  in  early  interior 
situations.  The  bunches  are  very  large,  and  the  berries 
oblong,  and  of  a  deep  color  when  ripe.  This  variety  pro- 
duces enormously,  and  stands  very  late  shipment.     Perhaps 
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wrote  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  wine 
with  which  they  were  cheered  after  their  wearisome  journey- 
ings,  and  the  excellence  of  the  wines  of  California  came  to 
be  a  well-known  fact  long  before  the  present  era  of  viticul- 
tural  development  commenced. 

The  grape  thrives  in  almost  every  locality,  save  where 
the  fogs  near  the  coast  induce  mildew,  and  the  frosts  high 
up  the  mountain  are  liable  to  injure  the  vine.  It  grows  on 
every  soil,  except  where  roots  find  stagnant  water  or  strong 
alkali.  All  general  rules  are  subject  to  occasional  excep- 
tions, but  as  a  rule  the  lighter  soils  of  the  coast  valleys  and 
the  mountain  slopes  are  most  highly  prized  for  wine,  and  the 
rich  soils  and  dry  climate  of  the  interior  valleys  for  raisins. 
Localities  where  shipping  grapes  are  made  a  specialty  are 
selected  principally  on  account  of  shipping  facilities.  Some 
of  the  largest  wine  vineyards  in  the  State  are  located  on  as 
rich  valley  land  as  is  to  be  found,  but  the  great  majority  of 
vineyards  are  located  as  described. 


larger  returns  have  been  received  from  it  than  from  any  other 
variety,  but  it  requires  long  pruning,  and  has  a  reputation 
of  not  setting  well,  and  ripening  too  late  near  the  coast,  and 
in  late  locations  generally.  All  varieties  of  Muscat  are 
shipped  largely,  and  held  in  much  higher  esteem  at  home  as 
table  grapes  than  the'Tokay,  but  sales  show  that  Tokay  and 
Emperor  are  preferred  in  the  East.  Different  varieties  of 
grapes  can  be  grown  to  extend  the  shipping  season  over  six 
months,  but  the  kinds  named  above  are  shipped  in  quantity. 
When  the  flush  of  the  gold  hunting  excitement  was  past 
and  the  American  pioneers  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
other  and  more  permanent  sources  of  profit,  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  attracted  much  attention.  At  the  prices  that 
then  prevailed  for  the  product  of  the  wine  press  large  profits 
were  realized.  The  methods  of  production  were  so  crude 
and  simple  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  Americans  supposed 
that  through  the  vineyards  was  a  highway  to  wealth. 
Accordingly  the  latter  part  of  the  decade  in  which  gold  was 
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:first  discovered  witnessed  a  craze  for  vine  planting,  second 
only  in  its  intensity  to  the  many  mining  crazes  that  had 
^receeded  it.     Without  the  slightest  technical  knowledge  of 
•either  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the  soil  best  adapted  thereto, 
■or  the  production  of  the  different  varieties  of  wine,  many 
-even  not  knowing  what  were  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics   of    those    varieties,     thousands 
Tushed  into  the  industry  in  the  head- 
long manner  not  altogether  peculiar  to 
Americans.      Naturally  the  result  was 
■disastrous,    but   soon   better    methods 
Tvere  introduced,   and  California  took 
its  place  among  the  great  wine  pro- 
•ducing  countries  of  the  world. 

Too  much  California  wine  has  been 
sold  under  foreign  labels,  but  a  change 
las  come  in  this  direction,  and  Cali- 
fornia brands  are  becoming  celebrated. 
In  the  various  branches  of  horti- 
<ulture  that  have  been  introduced  into 
the  State  and  pushed  to  success,  noth- 
ing presents  a  more  remarkable  history 
than  the  production  of  the  raisin. 
First  assuming  importance  upon  a 
-commercial  basis  less  than  twenty 
j^ears  ago,  engaged  in  by  men  having 
no  previous  information  or  experience, 
■demanding  radically  different  methods 
from  those  followed  in  regions  where 

raisins  had  been  produced  for  centuries,  yet  in  the  remarkably 
limited  period  mentioned  all  the  problems  have  been  solved, 
Tiew  methods  evolved,  and  the  California  raisin  is  toda}'  pro- 
duced at  less  expense,  in  greater  proportionate  quantity,  and 
-of  superior  quality  to  the  same  fruit  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.     Redlands  and  Riverside,  in  San  Bernardino  County, 
El    Cajon    and    Sweet- 
water, in  San  Diego,  and 
important  districts  in 
■Orange  and  Los  Angeles 
•counties   are  devoted  to 
raisins.       In    almost    all 
these  localities  sun  dry- 
ing   is    preferred    when 
•conditions  favor,  but  the 
second  crop  of  Muscats 
sometimes  requires  arti- 
ficial heat,    and  it  pays 
well  to  put  up  driers  to 
be   used    whenever    the 
"Weather  demands. 

There  are  several  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  grape 
used    for     raisins,     and 

.■sometimes  several  species  of  the  same  variety  going  under 
separate  names.  Those  attracting  greatest  attention  in  Cal- 
ifornia are  the  Muscat,  Seedless  Sultana  and  Thomp.son's 
Seedless.  The  Muscatel  Cordo  Blanco  is  so  slight  a  varia- 
tion from  the  Muscat  that  many  claim  there  is  no  distinction. 
The  Muscatel  has  a  low,  depressed  growth  of  vine,  sets 
lietter  on  the  cluster,  has  rounder  berries,  holds  its  bloom 
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Grape  Vine  near  Santa  Barbara,  planted  by  the 
Mission  Tathers. 


better,  and  need  not  be  quite  so  dry  in  order  to  keep.  Both 
should  be  headed  low  and  pruned  short.  As  no  trellis  is 
used,  a  vineyard  in  full  leaf  looks,  in  the  distance,  much 
like  a  field  of  potatoes.  Muscatels  are  used  both  in  America 
and  Europe  to  produce  the  Dehesa  London  Layers. 

The  Seedless  Sultana  has  been  long  before  the  public,  but 
as  it  requires  long  pruning  to  bear 
'f^ei*-— 5j*^Js:  :^>"r  heavily,  it  has  been  condemned  as  a 
shy  bearer  by  those  who  have  tried  it 
--^  I  with  the  same  pruning  as  the  Muscat. 
i^^S/'  With  proper  handling  it  is  an  immense 
bearer,  and,  as  it  is  used  as  a  cooking 
raisin,  much  less  expense  is  involved 
in  packing,  while  the  supply  of  that 
grade  is  so  limited  as  compared  with 
the  other  it  is  likely  for  many  years  to 
bring  better  prices  in  proportion.  The 
Thompson's  Seedless  is  a  comparatively 
new  raisin  grape,  yet  widely  dissemi- 
nated and  well  tested,  of  the  same 
general  characteristics  and  habit  of 
growth,  as  the  Sultana.  The  berry  is 
somewhat  larger,  the  production  great, 
and  as  the  fruit  ripens  is  cured  and  out 
of  the  way  before  the  Muscat  demands 
attention,  this  variety  is  likely  to  be 
extensively  planted. 

Many  of  our  leading  producers  have 
visited  the  only  competing  section, 
where  raisins  are  produced  in  quantity,  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  have  returned  with  views  most  forciblj^ 
expressed  by  planting  to  the  full  extent  of  their  means.  So 
long  as  the  virgin  fertility  of  our  soil  produces  such  crops  as 
the  Mediterranean  countries  only  know  of  by  tradition,  and 
our  climate  renders  it  so  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  cure  the 

product,  while  they  are 
relying  largely  on  phos- 
phates imported  from  the 
Gulf  of  California  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of 
their  soil,  the  extent  of 
the  raisin  industry  seems 
transferred  from  the 
sphere  of  production  to 
to  that  of  distribution. 
When  produced,  carried 
and  sold  at  a  fair  living 
margin,  the  raisin  is, 
probably  next  to  the 
prune,  the  cheapest  arti- 
cle of  food  in  the  shape 
of  fruit.  Those  who 
Dryinff  Raisins.  have  visitcd  Spain,  Italy 

and  Greece,  to  investigate  the  raisin  question,  have  planted 
with  a  view  of  meeting  competition,  not  only  in  the  markets 
of  America,  but  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  No  industry 
ever  had  a  better  basis  upon  which  to  build  the  hope  that 
increased  production  would  be  followed  by  increased  demand. 
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TUSTIN— "THE  GEM  OF  THE  VALLEY." 


HE  old  saying  that ' '  the  choicest 
articles  are  put  up  in  small 
packages, ' '  may  not  inaptly  be 
applied  to  Tustin.  While  the 
village  proper  is  small,  and  the 
surrounding  country  directly  tributary  to 
it  is  not  of  large  area,  the  location  is  one 
early  selected  in  the  development  of 
Southern  California  as  being  especially 
desirable.  In  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  of  its  founders, 
the  settlement  has  for  years  had  a  more  than  local  celebrity 
for  its  luxuriant  tree  growth,  the  variety  and  quality  of  its 


season.  In  favorable  j'ears  the  apricot  approaches  the  orange 
in  profit,  and  the  acreage  planted  has  been  increasing. 

The  English  or  Persian  walnut  thrives  in  the  climate  of 
these  coast  valleys  far  better  than  in  the  interior,  and  is  a 
favorite  with  orchardists,  being  easily  cared  for  and  paying 
well  when  grown  in  the  deep  loam  soils  which  best  suit  it. 

The  town  has  the  usual  facilities  afforded  by  a  bank,  a 
number  of  stores  and  other  places  of  business ;  has  three 
church  organizations  and  edifices ;  the  public  school  is  not 
excelled  in  the  county,  either  in  its  standing  or  in  the 
accommodation  enjoyed  by  the  more  than  two  hundred 
pupils.  The  Tustin  Hotel  reopened  in  October  for  the 
winter  season,  and  furnish  an  agreeable  sojourning  place  for 
tourists  and  homeseekers.  With  railroad  stations  of  the 
Southern    Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  systems  within  our    limits. 


productions,  and  the  extent  of  its  shaded  avenues ;  as  well 
as  for  the  excellence  of  its  society,  and  the  many  beautiful 
homes  of  its  residents. 

Favored  with  a  soil  unsurpassed  in  the  State,  and  being, 
even  in  this  unusually  dry  year,  amply  supplied  with  water 
for  irrigation,  horticulture  and  intensive  farming  have 
naturally  become  the  leading  pursuits.  While  almost  every- 
thing that  mother  earth  can  produce  is  grown  in  some 
measure,  from  apples  to  bananas,  and  from  oranges  to  corn 
and  barley  ;  still  for  commercial  purposes  the  orange,  walnut, 
apricot,  olive,  lemon  and  peach  may  be  named  as  the  princi- 
pal orchard  products,  and  barley,  corn,  alfalfa,  potatoes  and 
peanuts  as  farming  crops. 

The  orange  is  seen  in  every  stage,  from  the  tender  seed 
bud  shoot,  a  few  inches  high,  to  the  twenty  years  old  seed- 
ling tree,  which  has  borne  well  nigh  a  ton  of  fruit  in  a  single 


we  are  readily  accessible  to  and  from  all  outside  points.  A 
horse-car  line  connects  with  Santa  Ana,  the  county  seat  of 
Orange  county,  three  miles  distant,  and  excellent  roads,  for 
either  driving  or  cycling,  lead  in  all  directions. 

The  pleasure-seeker  can  reach  the  sea-beach  within  a  few 
miles,  or  the  shaded  picnic  grounds  and  running  stream  of 
a  mountain  canon  as  readily  in  another  direction.  In  winter, 
looking  across  fields  green  with  growing  barley,  and  orange 
groves  laden  with  ripening  fruit,  over  the  hills  covered  with 
clover  and  wild  oats,  and  still  on  across  the  hidden  valley 
beyond,  the  eye  finally  rests  on  lines  of  snow  clad  mountains, 
forty  miles  away,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  their  summits 
presenting  a  sharp  contrast  in  the  soft  sunlight  to  the  verdure 
of  the  foreground.  In  summer,  the  days  are  rarely  hot  or 
oppressive,  and  the  nights  are  delightfully  cool. 

E.  D.  Buss. 
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THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  ART  ROOM. 

|OSSIBLY  there  has 
never  been  anything 
done  in  L,os  Angeles 
for  the  promulgation 
of  art  ideas  in  which 
the  public  of  all  classes, 
rich,  poor,  cultivated, 
and  uncultivated,  have 
shown  the  same  degree  of 
interest  that  they  do  in  the 
fall  exhibition  now  in  progress  at  the  art  gallery.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  building.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
artists  and  their  endeavors  to  place  before  the  public  a  high 
standard  of  art,  much  will  be  done  to  advance  the  education 
of  the  people  in  that  line. 

There  have  been  on  an  average  eight  hundred  visitors  at 
the  art  gallery  every  daj-  since  its  opening.     Of  these  per- 


the  intoxicating  beauty  of  it  that  they  cannot  get  away 
again. 

There  are  the  McCloskeys,  for  instance,  from  Paris. 
They  have  no  pictures  at  present  in  the  gallery,  but  next 
winter  will  exhibit  a  wonderfully  lifelike  portrait  of  a  Los 
Angeles  lady.  These  artists  were  pupils  of  the  great 
Gerome.  Then  there  is  J.  Bond  Francisco,  a  Los  Angeles 
man,  who.se  art  education  was  begun  abroad.  I  say  begun, 
because  a  true  artist's  education  is  never  finished  ;  they  are 
always  students.  Mr.  Francisco  is  of  that  true  sort,  as  anj' 
one  with  "  an  ej'e  educated  to  see  "  will  quickly  appreciate 
when  standing  before  his  magnificent  picture  of  the  San 
Fernando  vallej'.  It  is  in  plain  a/reifects — "all outdoors," 
we  might  say  in  English  ;  he  has  caught  even  the  rising 
heat  waves  and  holds  them  shimmering  on  his  canvas. 

There  are  too  many  artists  to  make  exhaustive  mention 
of,  yet  I  cannot  close  without  referring  especially  to  C.  S. 
Ward's  charming  picture  "a  Midsummer  Day  in  Elysian 
Park."     It  is  almost  ablaze  with  sunlight,  and  one  feels  like 
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haps  five  hundred  do  not  know  a  good  picture  when  they 
see  it  (low  be  it  spoken,  for  they  all  think  they  do ! ),  and 
when  they  gaze  on  a  painting  like  that  of  Mr.  Francisco's 
they  wonder  what  there  is  so  good  about  it,  and  that  very 
wonder  will  be  "the  little  rift  within  the  lute"  of  their 
conceit ;  and  bye  and  bye,  almost  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, these  beautiful  object  lessons  will  begin  to  have  their 
influence. 

The  work  at  this  gallery  is  all,  so  far,  by  local  artists,  and 
redounds  most  emphatically  to  their  credit.  Comparison 
can  be  made  between  it  and  any  exhibition  in  the  larger 
cities.  Only  in  point  of  numbers  would  ours  fall  short. 
And  why  shouldn't  it  be  as  good  as  anj'  ?  There  could 
be  no  greater  incentive,  or  inspiration,  to  art  feeling  than 
this  lovely  land  of  ours ;  and  artists  who  once  come  from 
the   larger  cities,  or  from  abroad,   are   so   fascinated   with 


blinking  one's  eyes  before  it.  Very  few  people  understand 
the  difficulties  an  artist  has  to  contend  with  when  painting 
in  that  luminous  way. 

Miss  Edith  White  has  on  exhibition  many  beautiful  works, 
chief  among  which  is  a  large  canvas  of  roses,  representing 
Pasadena  profusion.  Miss  White's  painting  is  too  well  known 
to  need  special  mention. 

There  are  also  several  exquisite  pictures  by  Miss  Helen 
Coan,  and  by  Miss  Regina  P.  Kane. 

Mr.  E.  Wachtel  has  three  inimicable  landscapes  in  oil,  and, 
imfortunately,  only  one  water  color.  There  are  also  some 
excellent  water  colors  by  H.  D.  Nichols,  a  new  comer  in  our 
land  of  sunshine,  a  well  known  illustrator  and  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Water  Color  Club,  which  alone  is  a  presage 
of  his  artistic  standing. 

S.  HowELLS  Jordan. 
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Condensed   Information   Regarding  South- 
ern California. 

The  section  generally  known  as  Southern 
California  comprises  the  seven  counties  of  Los 
Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  Orange,  Riverside, 
San  Diego,  Ventura  and  Santa  ISarbara.  The 
total  area  of  these  counties  is  44,901  square 
miles,  which  is  29  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
State,  or  larger  tlian  the  combined  area  of  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 
The  coast  line  extends  north-west  and  south- 
east a  distance  of  about  275  miles.  Within 
this  area  there  is  a  remarkable  variety  of 
climate,  soil  and  topography.  In  winter  one 
can  travel  on  foot  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
from  orange  groves  to  snow  fields.  The  popu- 
lation in  1890  was  201,352. 

Los  A  NGELHS,  the  leading  conn  ty  of  Southern 
California,  has  an  area  of  about  4,000  square 
miles,  some  four-iiflhs  of  which  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  with  water  supplied.  The  shore 
line  is  about  85  miles  in  length.  The  popula- 
tion increased  from  33,881  in  1S80  to  101,454  i" 
1890.  Horticulure  is  the  principal  industry. 
There  are  over  1,500,000  fruit  trees  growing  in 
the  county. 

Los  Angeles  city,  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  Southern  California,  15  miles  from  the  coast, 
has  a  population  to-day  of  about  75.000.  Eleven 
railroads  center  here.  There  are  about  100 
miles  of  graded  and  graveled  streets,  and  11 
miles  of  paved  .streets.  The  city  is  entirely 
lighted  by  electricity.  There  is  a  $500,000  court 
house,  a  $200,000  city  hall,  and  many  large 
business  blocks.  The  residences  are  mostly 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens. 

The  other  principal  cities  are  Pasadena,  Po- 
mona, Whittier,  Azusa,  Downey,  Santa  Monica, 
Redondo  and  San  Pedro. 

San  Bernardino  County  is  the  largest 
county  in  the  State.  Most  of  the  area  is 
mountain  and  desert.  Much  of  the  latter  can, 
however,  be  reclaimed,  with  water  from  the 
mountains.  Population  about  20,000.  In  the 
mountains  are  minerals  and  timber.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  two  railroads.  Fine  oranges  are 
raised. 

San  Bernardino  city,  the  county  seat,  is  a 
railroad  center,  with  about  5,000  people.  The 
other  principal  places  are  Redlands,  Ontario, 
Colton  and  Chino. 

Orange  County  was  segregated  from  Los 
Angeles  county  in  1889.  Area  671  square  miles  ; 
population,  in  1890,  13.589.  Much  fruit  and 
grain  are  raised.  Most  of  the  land  is  arable, 
and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water. 

Santa  Ana,  the  county  seat,  is  an  attractive 
place,  with  a  population  of  5,000.  Other  cities 
are  Orange,  Tustin,  Anaheim  and  Fullerton. 

Riverside  County  was  created  in  1893  from 
portions  of  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego 
counties.  Area  7,000  square  miles  ;  population 
about  14,000.     It  is  an  inland  county. 

Riverside,  the  county  seat,  is  noted  for  its 
extensive  orange  groves  and'  beautiful   homes. 


Other    places   are   South   Riverside,    Perris 
and  San  Jacinto. 

S.\N  DiEGQ  County  is  a  large  county,  the 
most  southern  in  the  State,  adjoining  Mex- 
ico. Much  of  the  area  is  at  present  desert. 
Population  about  30,000.  There  are  moun- 
tains 10,000  feet  above,  and  depressions  250 
feet  below  sea  level,  furnishing  every  variety 
of  climate.  That  of  the  coast  region  is  re- 
markably mild  and  equable.  Irrigation  is 
being  rapidly  extended.  Fine  lemons  are 
raised  near  the  coast,  and  all  other  fruits 
flourish. 

San  Diego  city,  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway  system, 
with  a  population  of  about  17,000.  Across 
the  bay  is  Coronado  Beach  with  its  mam- 
moth hotel.  Other  cities  are  National  City, 
Escondido,  Julian  and  Oceanside. 

Ventura  County  adjoins  Los  Angeles 
county  on  the  north.  It  is  very  mountain- 
ous. There  are  many  profitable  petroleum 
wells.  Apricots  and  other  fruits  are  raised, 
also  many  beans.  Population  in  1870,  10,071. 

San  Buenaventura,  the  county  seat,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  coast.  Population 
2,500.  Other  cities  are  Santa  Paula,  Hue- 
neme  and  Fillmore. 

Santa  Barbara  is  the  most  norlhern  of 
the  seven  counties,  with  a  long  shore  line. 
There  are  many  rugged  mountains  in  the 
interior,  about  one-fifth  of  the  1,450,000 
acres  being  arable.  Semi-tropic  fruits  are 
largely  raised,  and  beans  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county. 

Santa  Barbara,  the  county  seat,  is  noted 
for  its  mild  climate  and  rare  vegetation. 
It  is  located  on  a  sloping  mesa,  facing  the 
ocean  and  islands,  with  mountains  in  the 
rear,  and  foot-hills  studded  with  live-oaks. 
Population  about  6,000,  Other  cities  are 
Lompoc,  Carpenteria  and  Santa  Maria. 


News  Items. 

A  careful  comparison  between  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles  as  regards  buildings  erected 
during  the  past  ten  months  shows  that  the 
ratio  of  Los  Angeles  has  been  three  times 
that  of  Chicago. 

The  Southern  California  Citrus  Fair  is  the 
only  one  on  the  State  slate  this  year,  as  the 
northern  portion  of  the  State  expended  its 
entire  appropriation  for  this  year  at  the  late 
Midwinter  I'air.  The  object  of  the  fair  being 
to  stimulate  the  ambition  and  contribute  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  citrus  growers  of 
Southern  California,  as  well  as  to  insure 
bringing  a  .successful  exhibition  before  the 
attention  of  as  many  new  comers  as  possible, 
it  is  to  be  trusted  that  the  interests  of  South- 
ern California,  and  not  those  of  any  par- 
ticular locality,  will  be  consulted  in 
deciding  upon  its  exact  location.  It 
might  al.so  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest 
that  only  judges  be  chosen  who  can  intelli- 
gently devote  their  entire  attention  to  the 
matter  of  awards,  etc.,  and,  if  need  be,  that 
they  be  paid  from  the  money  appropriated 
for  prizes  a  sufficient  remuneration  to  enable 
them  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  matter. 

The  Toboggan  Slide  on  Broadway,  north 
of  First  street,  is  still  drawing  great  crowds. 
Measures  have,  however,  been  adopted  which 
effectually  keep  away  the  rough  element, 
and  at  the  same  time  insure  a  crowd  of  the 
right  kind  of  participants.  The  popularity 
of  this  novel  sport  is  not  at  all  surprising  to 
those  who  have  tested  it,  for  the  sensation  is 
not  only  exhilerating  and  pleasant,  but  is 
different  from  any  other  known  pastime. 
Those  who  have  not  invested  a  dime  in  the 
Toboggan  have  certainly  missed  a  treat. 

Copies  of  the  beautiful  souvenir  pamphlet 
of  the  Hotel  Green,  Pasadena,  on  which 
neither  time  nor  expense  have  been  spared, 
are  before  us.  It  contains  a  full  and  inter- 
esting exposition  of  the  exterior  and  interior 


of  the  Green,  with  fine  half-tone  illustrations 
of  the  same  and  other  interesting  scenes  in 
its  vicinity.  Manager  Holmes  evidently 
understands  that  one  must  adapt  his  adver- 
tisements to  the  medium  used,  and  above  all, 
to  the  class  of  customers  desired.  The 
souvenir  is  not  only  a  conmiendation  of  the 
taste  and  ambition  which  directed  it,  but  it 
has  given  Kingsley-Barnrs  &  Neuner  Co.  an 
opportunity  to  fully  demonstrate  that  fine 
embossing  and  artistic  printing  is  obtainable 
in  Los  Angeles. 

C.  W.  Traver,  whose  illustrations  to  the 
article  "The  Shortcomings  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia," appear  in  this  issue,  is  a  young 
artist  of  exceptional  ability.  Though  he 
has  been  but  a  short  time  in  the  city,  his 
excellent  quality  of  work  has  already  won 
for  him  much  popularity.  Mr.  Traver  hails 
from  Chicago,  where  he  was  engaged  during 
the  World's  Fair  season  illustrating  for 
eastern  publications. 

Look  out  for  the  New  Year's  number  of 
the  Land  of  Sunshine.  It  will  be  the  most 
handsome  publication  ever  issued  in  Califor- 
nia. Advertising  matter  for  this  number 
.should  be  sent  in  early. 

The  "'Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California 
Blue  Book"  is  making  good  progress,  and  will 
be  published,  as  previously  announced,  by 
December  ist,  1894.  It  will  doubtless  be 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  editions  of  the 
kind  ever  published  in  Southern  California, 
as  Mrs.  A.  A,  Thompson,  its  publisher,  seems 
to  have  a  healthy  comprehension  of  what 
the  term  "representative  people"  should  con- 
vey. Adult  members  of^  families  who  have 
not  sent  their  city  or  'country  address, 
reception  days,  etc.,  to  Mrs.  A.  A.  Thomp- 
son, 447  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 
should  do  so  at  once. 

The  great  dancing  hall  of  the  Palomares 
Hotel,  Pomona,  was,  on  October  26,  filled 
with  musical  vibrations  and  odor  of  flowers, 
not  to  mention  a  very  happy  throng.  It 
was  the  occasion  of  the  initial  ball  of  the 
Pomona  Tennis  Club,  which  will  this  winter 
give  a  series  of  hops.  The  next  occasion 
will  be  Thanksgiving  night. 

We  call  attention  to  the  card  of  Louis  G. 
Dreyfus,  real  estate  agent  at  Santa  Barbara, 
one  of  the  most  reliable  firms  in  the  Channel 
City.  A  call  on  the  Banks  for  reference  will 
verify  this  statement.  Mr.  Dreyfus  makes  a 
specialty  of  loaning  money  on  real  estate 
security  for  Eastern  investors,  a  net  interest 
of  7  %  being  paid.  None  but  first-class  loans 
are  ever  offiered  through  his  office. 

The  Land  of  Sunshine  recently  received 
an  interesting  call  from  Messrs.  Erkes  & 
Martens,  proprietors  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Hotel,  Ontario,  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  healthy  localities  in  Southern  California. 
Ontario  is  fortunate  in  having  proper  hotel 
facilities  under  the  best  of  management. 

Neither  H.  C.  Scott  nor  N.  T.  B.  Pentreath 
are  in  theemploy  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine, 
as  has  been  erroneously  supposed.  As  pre- 
viously announced,  customers  must  see  that 
agents  have  credentials  signed  in  facsimile 
by  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 

Southern  California  Hotel  Ag.-ociatlolk. 

Official  Headquarters,  205  New  High  St.,  Lo.s  Augeles. 

Geo.  W.  Lynch,  Manager  Hotel  Florence,  San  Diego, 
President. 

J.    E.    O'Brien,    Proprietor   Hotel    Brewster,    San 
Diego,  First  Vice-President. 

A.  C.  BiLicKE,  Proprietor  Hollenbeck,  Los  Angeles, 
Second  Vice-President, 

Chas.  H.  Smith,  205  New  High  street,  Los  Angeles, 
Secretary. 

Dr.  Wm.  Chapman,  M'gr  Arrowhead  Hot  Springs- 
Hotel,  Arrowhead  Springs,  Treasurer, 

Executive  Committee  :  Geo.  W.  Lynch,  San  Diego, 
ex-otficio  :  J,  K.  O'Brien,  San  Diego,  ex-otficio  ; 
Thos.  Pascoe,  Hotel  Lincoln,  Los  Angeles  ;  E.  S. 
Babcock,  Hotel  del  Coronado. 
Orange  County.  F.  A.  Miller.  The  Glenwood, 
Riverside;  A.  H.  Pratt,  Hotel  Windsor,  Red- 
lands, 

Ventura    County.      E.  P.    Dunn,    San    Marcos, 
Santa  Barbara. 
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THE  PULSE  OF  THE  HARKET. 

There  are  many  wide-awake  and  loyal  people  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia who  are  interested  in  the  successful  establishment  in  this 
section  of  a  creditable  exponent  of  its  own.  Many  of  these  people 
have  expressed  concern  as  to  whether  the  Land  of  Sunshine  is 
meeting  with  the  appreciation  it  merits.  Features  of  the  remarkable 
growth  of  its  circulation  will  be  presented  from  time  to  time. 

The  news  dealer  forms  an  important  element  in  the  circulation 
of  any  form  of  literature.  He  might  be  termed  the  pulse  of  the 
demand.  The  Land  of  Sunshine  is  sold  by  79  newsdealers  in 
Southern  California  alone.  The  timely  communications  from  some  of 
them  which  are  presented  on  this  page  will  be  found  both  interesting 
and  assuring  to  friends  of  the  Land  ok  Sunshine. 
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A  few  months  ago  the  standing  monthly  order  of  the  above 
firm  for  the  Land  of  Sunshine  was  one-fifth  the  number  now 
furnished  this  firm  per  month.  Another  leading  news  dealer,  at  the 
time  the  initial  number  was  published,  hesitated  to  sign  a  standing 
order  for  twelve  copies  per  month,  on  the  grounds  that  his  monthly 
order  for  a  certain  established  and  artistic  northern  illustrated 
monthly  was  but  six  copies,  several  of  which  were  frequently 
returned.  On  the  nth  of  October,  25  Land  of  Sunshines  were 
delivered  to  this  firm.  Three  days  afterwards  the  publishers 
received  the  following  communication  from  him  : 

*  *  »  *  "Send  us  25  more  October  Sunshines — don't  be  afraid 
of  letting  us  have  too  many — we  have  never  returned  any  to  you  yet. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  paper  one  can  take  pride  in  pushing.  We 
have  a  yearly  subscriber  for  you  also.  " 

Yours  respectfully,  Thos.  T.  Knight  &  Son, 

224  W.  3rd  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

POMON/^,  Cai,.,  Aug.  3rd,  1894. 
"Dear  Sirs:  Please  increase  our  regular  order  to  50  copies.  With 
us,  the  Land  of  Sunshine  has  passed  the  point  where  it  requires  to 
be  pushed.  People  call  for  it  more  than  for  any  other  paper  or 
periodical  we  handle  ;  this,  too,  at  a  time  of  year  when  we  are  com- 
pelled to  cancel  some  periodicals  for  want  of  demand.  During  the 
coming  winter  we  expect  your  paper  to  be  in  great  demand. 

Yours,  etc.,  Pilug  &  Temple." 


On  receipt  of  the  initial  number  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine  the 
following  firm  expressed  doubts  of  there  ever  being  a  second 
number.     They  consented  to  try  10  copies. 
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Another  dealer,  whose  first  order  was  for  6  copies,  expres.ses  him- 
self as  follows  : 

*  *  *  *  "Make  my  order  30.  My  sales  of  the  Land  of  Sunshine 
are  unprecedented.  The  high  grade  of  the  subject  matter  and 
engravings,  and  the  good  judgment  displayed  in  their  selection  and 
arrangement  have  placed  it  where  success  is  no  longer  a  question. 
*  *  «  *  The  more  I  see  of  it  the  more  I  like  it."  *  *  *  * 

Yours  truly, 

HENRY    FULKERSON, 

354  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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still   another   says:    »    *    *    *    "You   may   again   add    to    our 
standing  order.     Our  sales  have  been  steadily  increasing  from  month 
to  month,  until  we  now  sell  more  copies  of  Land  of  Sunshine  than 
we  do  of  any  other  periodical  we  handle." 
Very  truly, 

J.  W.  Smith, 
N.  W.  cor.  Main  and  Second  Sts.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Architecture.  The  Adobe  in Illustrated 

Sumner  P.  Hunt. 
Art  Room,  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 

ri.  Howells  Jordan. 

CaUa  Lily,  The 

Nydia. 
Celebration  at  San  Diego,  The  Cabrillo  .. 

"  Cerritos,  Los" 

Country  Home  of  H,  C.  Dillon. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Diego 

R.  H.  Young,  Secretary. 

Chinese,  The.  in  Los  Angeles 

Ng  Poon  Chew. 

Churches,  A  City  of. 


Climate.  Some  Characteristics  of  So.  California. 
Horace  Kdwards. 

Clouds,  Above  the  (Frontispiece) 


Harbor,  The,  of  Los  Angeles  County 

R.  I,.  T. 
Hills,  On  the — poem 

Kninia  J.  C.  I>avis. 


Home,  A.  in  Southern  California 

M.  E.  w. 
Horticulture  vs.  Manufacturing..., 


Hotels,  Southern  California 

Chas,  H,  Smith,  Sec'y  S.  C.  H.  Ass'n. 
Ideal ,  An — poem 

Mr.s.  J.  D.  H.  Brown. 
Indians'  Work  in  Southern  California  Missions. 

Jennie  A.  Bristol. 
Initial  Number,  Qur  uiuotations  from  journals). 

Irrigation  in  Southern  California 

Fred  L.  Alle.s,  Sec'\-  Int.  Irrig.  Cong. 
Irrigation  as  a  Civilizing  Agent 

Thos.  W.  Haskin.s. 
Launch,  Preparing  to  (frontispiece) 


Letter,  Our  Prize  Eastern   

Mrs.  Mary  I'ollett,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Letter,  A  Prize  Southern  California 

Clara  Spalding  Brown,  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  since  the  Boom " 

T.  S.  VanDyke. 

Los  Angeles,  Old  and  New " 

Harry  Ellington  Brook. 
McKoon,  Hosmer  P. — Obituary Portrait 

Mountain,  The  "Land  of  Sunshine"  (frontispiece) 

Poem.     Madge  Connell. 
Oil  Center,  Los  Angeles  as  an Illustrated 

K.  s.  N. 
Old  Parmer  to  His  Wife — poem " 

c.  R.  p. 
Olden  Times  in  Southern  California " 

Harry  PHlington  Brook. 
Olive,  The,  in  Southern  California " 

John  S.  Calkins. 


Congress,  Irrigation  

Congress,  The  Irrigation 

Fred  Iv.  Alles,  Sec'y  Nat.  Hx.  Com. 

CopadeOro 

C.  F.  Holder. 

Cooking,  Spanish 

M.  K.  W. 

Education  in  Southern  California Portrait 

C.  H.  Keyes. 
Eucalyptus,'The,  Tree  Illustrated 

Fair,  The  Midwinter 

Frank  Wiggins,  Snpt.  So.  Cal.  Exhibit. 
Festivals,  Other  Southern  California 

w.  s.  N. 
Fiction,  A  Field  for 

Owen  Capelle. 
Fiesta,  La,  de  Los  Angeles 

Max  Meyberg,  President. 
Fish,  Famous,  of  Southern  California 

C.  F.  Holder. 
Fishing,  Trout,  in  Southern  California 

T.  S.  VanDyke. 
Floriculture 

Nydia, 
Grape,  The,  in  Southern  California 

Horace  Kdwards. 
Guile,  Indian 
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Orange  Growing Illustrated 

R.  N.  T. 
Ostrich  Farming " 

J.  C.  I.. 
Padres  and  the  Indians,  The..  " 

C,  D.  Willard. 
Papers,  The  Daily 

Parks  of  Los  Angeles " 

Pears.  Profitable " 

Horace  Edwards. 

Peaches,  Profitable  " 

Horace  Edwards. 

Pico,  Don  Pio " 


Port,  A  Busy  •' 

Public  Good,  For  the  " 

C.  D.  Willard,  Secy  I„  A.  C.  of  C. 
Prosperous,  Whv  Southern  Calilornia  is Portrait 

Spencer  C  Millard. 

Prosperity,  The  Secret  of  Our Portraits 

Some  Expert  Opinions  on  the  Subject. 

K.  H.  Wade,  General  Manager  of  the  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia Railway. 

D.  Freeman.    President    Los    Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commtrce. 

T.  D.  Stimson,  a  well-known  Capitalist  from  Chicago. 

Hosmer  P.  McKoon,  President  San  Diego  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Quail,  The  California Illustrated     5 

Questions  Answered 

Resorts,  Southern  California " 

Roads,  Southern  California 

Rosebuds,  Southern  California  (frontispiece) " 

Santa  Barbara " 


Seaside,   By  the  (Long  Beach). 

K.  N,  T. 
Scenery,  Southern  California... 


Scenery,  Southern  California  Coast  (Lajolla)., 

Shore,  By  the  Pacific  (Redondo  Beach) 

Southern  California,  Condensed  Information  ... 


Southern  California  from  a  Healthseeker's  Point 
of  View 

M.  V.  Beach. 
Southern  California,  Shortcomings  of 

Owen  Cappelle.  . 

Specialty,  A  Southern  California. ...ff.7^;v.\fifr..t.... 

Horace  Edwards. 
State,  A  Great..  


Strike,  Southern  California  and  the. 


Sugar  Beet  Culture  in  Southern  California 

Richard  (iird. 
Supplement  illustrating  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles.... 

"  "  Sou.  California  Homes.. 

Home  of  Mrs.  (General  Fremont.  Los  Angeles. 
Supplement  illustrating  Sou.  California  Homes.. 

Home  of  Judge  Chas.  Silent,  Los  .\ngeles. 
Supplement  illustrating  Sou.  California  Homes.. 

Home  of  O.  J.  Stough,  San  Diego. 
Sunshine,  The  Land  of — poem 

c.  R.  P. 
Surf,  In  the  (frontispiece)  


Topography,   Los  Angeles  Co.,  as  seen   from   a 

balloon  

From  Photograph  of  Midwinter  Fair  Relief  Map. 
Tustin,  "The  Gem  of  the  Valley".... 

E.  D.  Buss. 

Valley,  The  Crown  of  the 

Harrv  Ellington  Brook. 

Volume  One  ot  the  Land  of  Sunshine 

Water,  The  Cost  and  Duty  of 

Fred  L.  AUes. 
Water-way,  The  Interoceanic 

«.  H.  Williams. 
What  is  Said  About  Us  (autograph  reproductions) 

Yucca  Tree,  The 

Harry  Ellington  Brook. 
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ARLINGTON    HEIGHTS 


»' 


Riverside,  Cal. 


"P  T  \  7  T7  T~)  ^TT^  T^    t^is  greatest  ceuter  of  the  Orange  industry  in 
"^  ^^■'^  "^    America,    is  a  city  of  elegant  homes,  grand 


"Arlington  Heights' 


One  of  the  artesian  wells  of  the  GAGE  CANAL 
SYSTEM  (flowing  about  200  miner's  inches  of 
water),  supplying  water  to  the  ARLINGTON 
HEIGHTS    LANDS. 


scenery,  fine  schools,  many  churches,  fine  drives,  shadj'  walks,  abundance  of 
pure  water,  and  a  climate  hardly  equaled,   never  excelled  in  this  countrj^. 

^"  (a  part  of  Riverside)  includes 
over  six  square  miles  of  the 
finest  Orange  and  Lemon  land  in  the  world  ;  is  high,  smooth  of  surface, 
gently  sloping,  thoroughly  drained,  free  from  stones  or  gravel ;  an  alluvial 
soil  of  great  depth  and  richness. 

To  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  we  invite  the  attention  of  the  Home- 
seeker  —  the  Capitalist  —  the  searcher  for  a  winter  retreat,  those  in  delicate 
health,  and  seekers  of  homes  where  beauty  of  location,  comfort  and  profit 
are  combined.  For  descriptive  pamphlet,  with  valuable  information  on 
Orange  and   Lemon    Culture,  address 

THE  RIVERSIDE  TRUST  CO.  Limited. 

RIVKRSIDE,    CAL. 

In  writing  quote  the  "Land  ok  Sunshine." 


Baker  House  # 

G.  F.  HEISTAND,  Proprietor 
Rates  $1.25  to  $2.00  per  day 
Special  rates  by  the  week  or  month 

OPPOSITE    POSTOFFICE 
FREE    BUS    .    .    .  — P*^"'    ->"-"^ 


CAL. 


»«n't  fall  to  see  this  beautiful  tract,  the  finest  in  the 
city,  four  80-fo3t  streets,  one  street  ICO  feet  wide;  all 
the  streets  gradei,  graveled,  cement  walis  and  curbs; 
streets  sprinkled;  shade  trees  on  all  streets;  lots  50  and 
60  feet  front;  city  water  piped  on  all  streets;  rich  sandy 
loam  soil;  Tract  is  15  to  18  feet  higher  than  Orand  ave. 
and  Figueroa  St.  2  electric  cars;  15  minutes'  ride  to  the 
business  center;  one  bloch  neater  than  Adams  and 
Figueroa  sts.;  building  clause  in  each  deed,  no  cheap 
houses  allowed;  buy  and  build  your  home  where  you  will 
have  all  modern  improvements  and  be  assured  that  the 
class  cf  h:mes  will  cause  the  value  to  double  inside  of 
12  months;  5000  feet  on  Adams  St.;  we  ash  you  to  see 
this  tract  now;  if  out  for  a  drive,  go  thrmifk  this 
tract;  go  out  Adams  st.  to  Central  Ave.,  or  tahe  the 
Central  or  Uaple  ave.  cars  to  Adams  st.  and  see  ths 
class  of  improvemests;  lots  offered  for  sale  for  a  short 
time  for  $203,  $250,  KCO  to  $600  on  the  most  favorable 
terms;  cttee  corner  of  Central  ave  and  Adams  St.; 
free  carriages  from  our  offlce  at  all  times. 
GRIDCR  &,  DOW, 
109!^  SOUTH   BROADWAY,     tel.  1299 

LOS   ANGELES,    CAL. 

Headquarters  for  I.emon  and  Orange  Groves  and 
Karniinji  Lands. 


[S 


tj.„i  :....■:.,  JX. 


In  order  that  my  vintages  may  be  placed  before 
the  consumer,  I  am  prepared  to  forward  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  for  $ii.oc.  Freight  Free,  2  cases 
oi  Pure  California  Wines,  consisting  of  24  bottles,  5 
to  the  gallon,  comprising  the  following  varieties  : 

6  bottles  Port,  6  bottles  Angelica, 
6  bottles  Sherry,  4  bottles  Muscatel, 
2  bottles  Old  Grape  Brandy. 

These  wines  are  the  Pure  Grape  Juice,  are  neatly 
labelled  and  well  packed  and  especially  adapted 
for  Family  and  Medicinal  Use.  You  will  find  them 
a  strenthening  and  nourishing  beverage. 

I  recommend  the  Port  as  a  good  blood  making 
wine,  and  generally  used  tor  Sacramental  purposes, 
as  the  quantity  of  alcohol  it  contains  is  very  small. 
It  is  also  put  up  in  16  gallon  kegs  and  delivered 
freight  free  for  $24.00. 

I  should  like  you  to  give  my  \'intages  a  trial,  on 
condition  that  after  you  have  received  them  and  are 
satisfied  with  their  quality  you  can  remit. 

When  writing  for  quotations  mention  this  paper. 

Address  all  orders  to 

H.  J.  WOOLLACOTT, 
124-126  North  Spring  St.,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THEO.    POINDEXTER,    MGR. 


(Branch  of  San  Francisco.) 


Horizontal  and  Upright  Sta- 
tionery and  Marine  Gas  and 
Gasoline  Engines,  Pumps 
Launches  .... 


IRRIGATION  PLANTS,  MINING  HOISTS  AND  MARINE 
ENGINES. 

Headquarters  for  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  Southern  California. 

114  Requena  St.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


KlNGSLEY-BARNES    4   NEUNER   CO. 

123  S.  Broadway 


-Ji 


I  0oH  Pp>;^^ 


lucoi  porated  iSg./ 

539  praoQiseo 

523  Makkkt  St. 

Incorporated  1892 


6ELL  THE  EARTH 


HOTEL  B'REWSTE'R 


SAN  DIEGO 


American  Plan  Only. 


CALIFORNIA 


R.    S.    BASSETT 

Pomona,  Cal. 


VATKS  «3.60  PER  DAY  AND  UP. 

The  best  equipped  hotel  in  Southern  California.  Centrally  located.  Elevators 
and  fire  escapes.  Baths,  hot  and  cold  water  in  all  suites.  Modern  conveniences. 
Fine  large  sample  rooms  for  commercial  travelers 

J.   E.  O'BRIEN,    Manager. 


LIVE  TREES 


and  all  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock 
for  sale  at 


Send  and  get  a  copy 
of  our  book  on  Olive 
Culture,  mailed  free. 


THE  POmONA  NURSERY 

HOWL.IND  BKOTHKBS,  Froprietora, 
Pomona.  Cal. 


1  Hotel  Green 

I  PASADENA,    CAL. 

'  The  Newest  and  Fine.st 

of  the  great  Pleasure  Re- 
sorts of  California. 

Fine,    large  Tennis  Court 
and  Billiard  Room, 

Finest  Private  Theatre  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Two    Elevators.      Electric 
Lights.    Private  Garden. 

e.  6.  GKEE/M 


Pasadena's 
Maonificent 
Moresque  Palace 


300  Sunny  and  Spacious 
Rooms  with  Private  Par- 
lors and  Bath  Rooms. 

Conservatory,  Hungarian 
Orchestra,    Promenade. 

Three  large  Reading  and 
Writing  Rooms  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

J.  «.  HOLMES 

MANAGER 


URI  EMBODY 

REAL   ESTATE 
104  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 


Cal. 


MERRILL    ^':°rrNB\!""'"'- 

129  South  Broadway    &    GUNBY 

Los  .\ngeles,  Cal.       real  ESTATE 


McKOON  &  YOAKUM 

REAL   ESTATE 
234  West  First  Street,  Ik)s  Angeles,  Cal. 


Choice  Lands  for  General  Farming 


At 

Low  Prices 


$60  TO  $100  AND  UPWARD  PER  ACRE 


^ 


Smooth,  rich,  sandy  loam.  All  under  cultivation.  Ample  water  supply  for  irrigation  passes 
at  convenient  points  through  these  lands.  Unsurpassed  for  grain,  hay,  deciduous  and  citrus 
fruits,  etc.  Nearness  to  city  market  and  seaport  adds  value  to  all  products.  Having  access  by 
good  level  roads,  or  two  lines  of  railroad,  into  the  metropolis  of  all  Southern  California.  Beautiful 
scenery  of  mountains,  valley  and  ocean.  Healthful  location.  Only  six  to  twelve  miles  from 
lyOS  Angeles  or  the  ocean  in  two  directions.  Only  ten  miles  from,  and  in  sight  of,  Redondo,  one 
of  the  finest  h'^alth  and  pleasure  resorts  on  the  Southern  California  Coast. 


BIXBY,  HOWARD  6l  CO.,  304  West  First  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Los  Angeles  Engraving  So. 

PRACTICAL  PHOTO  ENGRAVERS 


20B^    S.    MAI/N    ST-REET 


LOS   ANGELES 


H    H    MARKIIAM 

A.  C.  JONES 

President 

E.  P.JOHNSON 

JNO    V.  DOTTER 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 

L'os  Angefes 
Purniture  Co, 


WHOLESALE  AND 
RETAIL 


The  Largest  and  Best  Assorted 
Stock  of 


Furniture,  Garpets,  Bedding 


Upholstered  Goo'is,  Shades,  Etc., 
it'   Souiheru  California. 


226, 221 229  SOi  BiJiy 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


FI/^E     HALF-TO/NES  -  -  - 

A/NT)    E/MG"RAVIMGS 


Clias.  Sumner,  Phuto. 


^f]mt  Friend,  P"°h 


OTO 

GRAUER 


314  W.   FIRST  ST  ,   LOS  ANGELES 


When  you  Travel  take  th 


oooo 


n 


^-1/!= 


The  onlj'  line  running  Pullman  Palace  and  Tourists'  Sleeping  Cars  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  without  change. 
The  only  line  with  its  own  tracks  between  California,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

The  only  line  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.     The  only  line  between  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside. 
The  direct  line  to  the  favorite  summer  resorts. 
f=F3EQV7ENT     TRHINS  LOJfli     RKTES  QUICK     TI7UVB 

For  tickets  and  full  information  regarding  any  trip,  long  or  short,  call  on  the  nearest  agent  of  the  Company. 
W.F.WHITE,  H.  G.  THOMPSON, 

Passeuger  Traffic  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass,  Ag't,  S.  C.  Ry. 


Chicago.  III. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


$35 


PER 
ACRE 


FOR    LANDS    LOCATED    IN 

SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 


Will  grow  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  all  other  Fruits. 

f35.oo  take.s  the  choice.     Remember.  $35.00 

for  land  as  good  as  any  in  the  Slate. 

SAN  MARCOS  LAND  COMPANY 

D.  P.  HAIK,  Manager, 

1336  D  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

W.  G.  JACOBS,  Superintendent, 

San  Marcos,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


overton  &  firey 
Rekl  Estate 

POMONA.  CAL. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Groves  in  full  bearing  for  sale. 
Also  improved  lands  well  located. 

We  have  several  fine  Orange  Groves  for  exchange 
for  eastern  property. 

If  you  want  a  home  in  the  leading  Orange  producing 
section  in  Southern  California,  call  on  or  address  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OVERTON  &  FIREY, 

POMONA,  CAI,. 


MANZANA  COLONY 


Information  about  Liebre 
Ranch,  Manzana  and  Al- 
mendro  Colouies,  and  the  West  End  of  Antelope 
Valley  can  be  obtained  at  401-403  Stinison  Building, 
cor.  Spring  and  Third  Sts.,  Los  Angeles.  An  illus- 
trated pamphlet  has  been  published,  giving  many 
interesting  particulars.  This  will  be  sent  free  on 
application.  Kxcursions  are  made  to  the  Valley 
about  every  week. 


HUNT  &  FISHEK 

Real    Estate    and     Business    Agents 

Handle  a  choice  lot  of  residence  property 

in  Santa  Harbara  and  suburbs. 

Choice  ranch  tracts  near  above  city  and  throughout 

all  of  Southern  California. 

Hawley    Building.    1304   Statu   Street, 

SANTA  UARBAKA. 


124W.V(<;torfft5t. 


Fi[]HEKALRIRE6T0R'§^MbAIMEK'§ 


Almonds!  Olives!  Prunes! 

Would  you  like  an  Almoml,  I'nnie  or 
olive  Orchard  in  Californium  I  make  A 
iMisinosH  of  selling  lands  for  the  specliit 
jirridiiction  of  the  alxive,  cheap,  on  lon^t 
time,  and  vrill  plant  and  Ciire  for  same 
until  in  lipsrinir,  if  desired. 

For  full  jiarticiilara  niidress 

A.  C.  SHAW,  Colonization  Agent 
230^2  S.  SPRING  ST. 

Los   ANacLcm,    CAt 


IMPORTANT    TO    TOURISTS 


While  in  Southern  California  you  will  necessarily  make  Los  Angeles 
your  headquarters. 


«• 


The  Hollenbeck** 


IS     BY     ALL     MEANS 


The  Best  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles 


REJVlEiVIBER     ^''*  HOLLENBECK,  cor.  spring  and  Second  Streets,  Los  An- 

geles,  Cal.    Strictly  first-class  in  every  respect.     All  moderu 

couvenieiices.  Recently  remodeled  and  refurnished.  Centrally  located.  Opera 
House,  Church,  Public  Library,  etc.,  iu  same  block.  Street  car  lines  to  all  parts 
of  the  city. 


A.  C.  BILICKE  &  CO.,  Proprietors 


THE  HORTON  HOUSE 

J^  D   STREET,    BETWEEN   THIRD   AND   FOURTH 

ON   PLAZA 

SKN     DIEGO.     CKL. 

Most  Centrally  Located  and  Best  Equipped  Hotel  in  the  City. 

It  occupies  the  entire  north  side  of  the  Plaza,  and  has  over  TWO  HUNDRED 
HANDSOMELY  FURNISHED  ROOMS,  arranged  singly  or  en  suite.  Tie  table 
is  provided  with  the  BEST  THE  MARKET  AFFORDS,  and  the  cuisine  is  unsur- 
passed. Two  lines  of  street  cars  pass  its  doors,  affording  means  of  transit  to 
almost  any  part  of  the  city,  and  the  hotel 'bus  meets  all  trains  and  steamers.  The 
postoffice  is  just  opposite  this  hotel  and  it  is  surrounded  by  large  new  brick  blocks. 

Run  on  American  Plan.     Rates  $2  and  $2.50  per  Day. 

*S-  We  defy  competition  as  regards  the  quality  of  our  table.  "©» 

W.  E.  HRDUEY,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL      PHLOTV^KRES 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA. 


A  strictly  first  class  hou^^  <y,  13^  ic»i,,v.  .woins,  elegantly  furnished. 
Situated  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe 
Railways,  32  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles.  Rates,  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
day  ;  $12.50  to  $17.50  per  week.  v.  I).  .SIMMS,  Manager. 


HOTEL  FLORENCE 


4^ 


^.4hilm'p4 


SA£f  BIEQa,  c^&. 


"*n  ,lC|riVR  jBC^  iW;  !:!Ht  b"" 


HIS  Hotel  is  the  largest  in  the  city,  accommod.iting  300  guests. 
is)  Rooms  large  and  sunny.  It  overlooks  the  ocean  from  the  most 
commanding  site  on  Florance  Heights,  free  from  the  dust  and 
noise  of  the  city,  yet  only  three  minutes  from  the  post 
office.  The  cuisine  and  excellent  appointments  of  this 
house  have  won  for  it  a  national  reputation  among  the  ( 
best  travelers.  It  adjoins  the  City  Park  of  1400  acres, 
and  has  a  private  park.  Spacious  hotel  court  contains 
tennis  ground  and  tropical  trees  and  plants.      Visitors  _ 

to  San  Diego  admit  that  the  FLORENCE  surpasses  all  other  hotels 
in  comfort.  Being  183  feet  above  sea-level  it  is  free  from  sea 
dampness.     Send  for  illustrated  free  volume  on  Southern  California, 

A.    E.    NUTT,    OWNER   AND   PROPRIETOR 


First=Class  Property  for  Sale 
for  Homes  and  Income. 


44  Acres  of  Apricot,  Peach  and  Vineyard, 
with  water  ;  will  niakea  beautiful  home. 

1 0  Acres  Orange  Grove  ;  most  sightly  place 
in  Southern  California  ;  free  from  frost ; 
with  water. 

10  Acres  Lemon  and  Orange  Grove;  a 
beautiful  spot ;  with  water. 

JJ7  Acres  No  improvements ;  in  frostless 
belt ;  finest  Lemon  land  ;  plenty  of  water. 

tiiiO  Acres  Stock,  Fruit  and  Grain  Ranch  ; 
general  farming. 

Other  Ranches  not  improved. 

Being  a  resident  here  eighteen  years,  and  engaged  iu  the  Fur- 
niture and  Carpet  business,  I  have  selected  this  as  choice  property, 
and  have  more  than  I  can  spare  time  to  look  after,  and  nmst  dispose 
of  some  of  them.  Parties  wishing  to  purchase  to  advantage  have 
now  a  great  opportunity. 


Wm.  5.  ALLEN 

:5:$2  and  :i:54  S.  Springr  St.,  Los  Angreles,  Cal 


NO    PLACE     LIKE 
SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 


Baggies  and  Bicycles 

"^f.^  evE-Rarm/MG   on    wheels 


HftWLEY,  KING  &  GO. 

AGENTS 

Columbus  Buggy  Go.  and  Keating  Wheel  Co. 


Broughams   for   Theater   or 

Evening  Parties. 
Phaetons  for  Ladies. 

Carriages  for  Families. 
Bike  Buggies  for  Horsemen. 

Traps  for  Park  Driving. 

Special^Buggies  for  Doctors. 

Carts  for  Children. 

See  new  stock  at  our  Branch 
Salesroom 


210-212  N.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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